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i OR AL cpio aige or the fcience of human nature, 
¥ & may be treated after two. different manners - each of 


which has its peculiar merit, and may contribute to the enter= 
tainment, inftruaiion, and reformation of Anne The one 
confiders man chiefly as born for aGtion; and as influenced in 
his actions by tafte and fentiment ; purfuing one object, and 
avoiding another, according to the value which thefe objects 
feem to poffefs, and according to the light in which they prefent 
themfelves.- Virtue, of all objeéts, is the moft valuable and 


ys ; and accordingly this fpecies of philofophers paint her 


am the moft amiable colours ; borrowing all helps from poetry 


and eloquence, “Hd treating their fubje& i inman ealy end-ob= 
vious manner, and fuch as is beft fitted to pleafe the imagina=_ 


tion, and engage the affections.” They fele& the moft ftriking 
obfervations and inftances from common life; place oppofite 
characters in a proper contraft; and alluring us into the paths 
of virtue by the views of glory and happinefs, direct our fteps 
in thefe paths by the foundeft precepts and moft iluftrious ex- 


amples. They make us feed the difference between vice and — 


"virtue; they excite and regulate. our fentiments ; ; and fo they 


can but Ls our hearts to the love of probity and true ho- 
B 2 = , nour; 


@ 
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nour, they think, that they have: je attained the end of alk ° 
their labours. 


The other fpecies of ,philofophers treat man rather as a rea - 
fonable than an a@iive being, and endeavour to form his under- : 
flanding more than cultivate his manners. They regard man= - 
. kind as a fubject of fpeculation; and.-with a narrow fcrutiny — 
examite human nature, in order to find thofe principles, which - 
regulate our underftanding, excite our fentiments, and make - 
“us approve or blame any particular object, action, or beha- - 
viour. They think it a reproach to all Hterature, ’ that philo= - 
fophy fhould not yet have fixed, beyond controverty, the foun- _, 
dation of morals, reafoning, and criticifms: and fhould for ever > 
- talk of truth and falfhood, vice and virtue; beauty ane © 

deformity, without being able to determine the fource of thefe 
diftin@ions. While they attempt this arduous tafk, they are 
deterred by no difficultess=but™ proceeding from particular in< . 
flances to general principles, they fill puth on their ; Inquiries 
to principles more general, cand reft not fatisfied til] they arrive - 
at thofe original principles, by which, in every feience, all 
human curiofity muft be bounded. Though their {peculations - 
_feem abftraa, and. even unintelligible to common readers, they ~ 
pleafe themfelves with the approbation: of the learned and the — 
- wife ;-and think themfelves fufficiently compenfated for the Tax - 
_bours of their whole lives, if they can difeover fome pues : 
truths, which aay contribute to the inftru@ion of pofterity. 


Tis certain, that the ealy and sie philofophy will always, oe 
with the generality of mankind, have the preference to the - 
accurate and abftrufe; and by many will be recommended, e 
hot only as more aCe but more ufefal than the other. = le 

<= eS —— enters: 
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eters more into: common life; moulds the heart and affections; . 


and, by touching thofe principles which aQtuate men, reforms 


their condué, and brings them: nearer that model of -perfeCtion 
wwhich it defcribes. On the contrary. the abftrufe philofophy; , 
being founded ona turn of mind, which cannot enter into - 
bufinefs and action, vanithes when the philofopher leaves the - 
thade, and comes into open day; nor can its principles eafily » 
retain any influence over our conduct and behaviour. The = 


feelings of -our fentiments, the agitations of our paflions, the. - 


vehemence of. our affeCtions, diffpate alli its. ‘conclufions, and & 


reduce the: ‘profound philofopher to. a mere  plebeian. « Saas 


- Eee 


This. AMG: ti Be confelled,. that the moft sia as well © 
as: juftelt fame has. been acquired by the eafy. philofophy, apie 4 
that abfira xeafoners feem-hitherto to have enjoyed only a> 


2 momentary reputation,’ from. the. captice or ignorance of their — 


own age, but have not been able to fupport their renown with 


more equitable pofterity. "Tis eafy. for a profound. philofopher 
to: commit a miftake in his fubtle reafonings;. and one miftake 


is the neceflary parent of another,-while he pufhes on his con=  ~ 


= fequences, aad 2 as not See oD oes: any conclufion,. ». 


by its: “unufual- appearance 


nion.. But a sletaTo ghee ee ster ne to reprefent the 


" eommon fenfe-of mankindin more beautiful and more engag- —- 


ing colours, if by accident he commits a miflake, goes no 
- farther; but renewing his appeal to common fenfe, and the 
natural fentiments of the mind,’ returns into the right path, 


and fecures himfelf from any dangerous ilufion, ~ ‘Fhe fame of ~ 


Cicero flourifhes at prefent; but that of ARISTOTLE is 


much decayed. La Bru YE RE pafles the teas, and fall main- -- 
: tains. his reputation : ‘But the glory of MaLEBRANCHE: iS: & 


es : ; a oe 
; : ~ 6: \ 
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confined to his own nation and to hisown age. And foe ISON, 
perhaps, will be read with pleafure, when Locke thall be 
entirely for gotten, 


he mere pilolopnee isa charaéler which is commonly but 
little acceptable in the world, as being fuppofed to contribute 
nothing either to the advantage or pleafure of fociety; while 
he lives remote from communication with mankind, and is 
wrapped up in principles and notions equally remote from. their 
comprehenfion. On the other hand, the mere ignorant is fill 
more defpifed; nor is any thing deemed a furer fign of an illi-. 
beral genius in an age and nation where the fciences flourith,’ 
than to be intirely void of all relith for thofe: noble entertain- 
inents. The moft perfed character 1s fuppofed to lie between. 
‘thofe extremes; retaining an equal ability and tafte for books, 
company and bufinefs ; preferving in converfation that difcern—. 
ment and delicacy - “which arife-from: polite letters; poca (Gel in bu~ 
fine, that® “pr “obity. and accuracy which are the natur al refult 
of a jult philofophy. In order to diffufe and cultivate fo ac= 
complithed a character, nothing can be more ufeful than com= 
- politons of the ealy ftyle and manner, which draw not too 
much from life, require no deep application or retreat to be 
comprehended, and fend back the ftudent among mankind full. 
of noble fentiments and wife precepts, applicable to every . 
exigence of human life. By means of fuch compofitions, vir= 
tue becomes amiable, fcience agreeable, Company; inftru@ive, 


and retirement entertaining. 


Mani is a reafonable being ; and as fuch, receives from {cience 
ie proper food and nourifhment: But fo narrow are the 
bounds of human underflanding, ae oe fatistacsen: can be | 

= = = hcped 
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hoped for in this particular, either fromthe extent or fecurity 
of his acquifitions. © Man is a fociable, no lefs than areafcn- ~ 
able being: But neither can he always enjoy company agree- 
_ able and amufing, or preferve the proper relifh of them. Man 
is alfo an a@ive being;.and from that difpofition, as well as 
from the various neceflities of human life, muft fubmit. to 
bufinefs and occupation :. But the mind requires fome relaxa~ 
“tion, and cannot always fupport its bent to care and induftry, 
It feems, then, that nature has pointed out a mixed kind 
of life as moft fuitable to buman race, and fecretly admonifhed . 
them to allow none of thefe biafles to draw too much, fo-as to 
| incapacitate ‘them for their occupations and entertainments. - 
Indulge your paffion.for fcience, fays fhe, but let your {cience - 
be human, and fuch as may have a direct. reference to action 
and fociety. Abftrufe thought and profound refearches I pro- - 
hibit, and will feverely punifh by the _pentive melancholy ~ 

which they introduce, by the endlefs uncertainty in which they 
involve you, and by the.cold reception which your pretended - 
difcoveries will meet with, when communicated. Bea 1 philo~ 
fopher ; = but, amidft all your pS, be fall a man. 


Were i irenemeetaa akin ectinetente to 5 prefer-the iy 
philofophy to the abftract and profound, without throwing ~ 
any blame or contempt on the latter, it might not be i improper » 
perhaps, to comply with this general opinion, and allow every 
‘man to enjoy, without oppofitiony his own tafte and fentiment. . 
‘Butas the matter is often carried farther, even to the abfolute cS 
rejecting all profound reafonings, or what is commonly called . 
metaphy fi fics, We thall now proceed to confider | what can rea~- 
fone be pleaded i in their behalf. 


8 2S OTTO a | 
We may begin with obferving, that one confiderable advan- 
“tage which refults from the accurate and abftract philofophy, 
- 4s, its fubferviency to. the eafy and humane; which,’ without 
the former, can mever attain a fufficient degree of exacinels. in 
its fentiments, precepts, or reafonings. ~All polite letters are 
nothing but pictures of human life in various attitudes and 
-fituations, and-infpire us with different fentiments, of praife 
or blame, admiration -or ridicule, according tothe qualities of 
» the objeé&t which they fet before us. “An artift- muft be better 
qualified to fucceed im ‘this undertaking, avo; befides'a delicate 
-tafte and a quick. apprehention, pofleffes an accurate knowlege 
of the internal fabric, the operations of the cunderftanding, 
the workings of the paffions, and the various fpecies of fenti- 
-sment which difcriminate vice and virtue. ‘However painful 


~ “this inward fearch or inquiry may appear, it becomes, in fome 
-meafure, requifite to_thole,.who-would deferibe with fiiecels 
the obvious” and ‘outward appearances of life and manners. - 
The anatomitt prefents to the: eye the moft ‘hideous and difa- 
- greeable objects 5 5 me his feience i is highly - ufeful to the painter 
in delineating even a VENUS or an HeLeNn. While the latter «: 
“employs all the richeft colours of his art, and gives jis. Jgures 
“the moft graceful. and engaging airs; he. mut. ‘fill “carry his 
attention to the inward ftruGuré of the human body, the po- 
~fition of the muleles, the fabric of the bones, and the ufe and 
‘igure of every part ororgan, Accuracy is, in every calc, ad~ 
_ vantageous to beauty, and juft reafoning to delicate fentiments. 
_ In vain would we exalt the one = deprecsating the other. 


“Bede: we may oblehee, in every art or ‘profefiion, even 
thole which moft concern life or —— a a fpirtt of. accu 
: : | os 
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racy; however acquired, carries all of them nearet their per= 
fedtion, and renders them more fubfervient to the interefts of — 
fociety. And though a philofopher may live remote from bu- 
finefs, the genius of philofophy, if carefully cultivated by fe- 
veral, muft gradually diffufe itfelf through the whole fociety, 
and beftow a fimilar corre€tnefs on every art and calling. The 
politician will acquire greater forefight and fubtilty, in the fub- 

_ dividing and balancing of power; the lawyer more method and 
finer principles in his reafonings ; and the general more regu~ 
larity in his difcipline, and more caution in his plans and ope~ — 
rations. The ftability of modern governments above the an- 
tient, and the accuracy of modern philofophy, have improved, 
and probably will ftill improve, by fimilar gradations. 


Were there no advantage to be reaped from thefe ftudies, 
beyond the gratification of an innocent curiofity, yet ought not » 
even this to be defpifed ; as being one acceffion to thofe few fafe 
and harmlefs pleafures which are beftowed on human race. 
The fweeteft and moft inoffenfive path of life leads through 
the avenues of {cience and learning; and whoever can either - 
Temove any obftrudions in this way, or open any new profpect, 
ought soe cir to be’ efteemed a benchiGor to mankind. And 
though thefe refearches may appear painful and fatiguing, ’tis 
with fome minds as with fome bodies, which being endowed 
with vigorous and florid health, require fevere exercife,. and 
- yeapa pleafure from what, to the generality of mankind, may 
feem burdenfome and laborious. Obfcurity, indeed, is painful 
to the mind as well as to the eye; but to bring light from 
ob{curity, by whatever labour, muft needs be delightful and 
rejoicing. ee 


VOL. II. SS ae | But. 
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‘But this obfcurity in the profound and abftra@ philofophy, 
is objected to, not only as painful and fatiguing, but as the 
inevitable fource of uncertainty and error. Here indeed lies 
- the jufteft and moft plaufible objeGtion againft a confiderable part 
of metaphyfics, that they are not properly a fcience, but arife 
either from the fruitlefs efforts of human vanity, which would 
penetrate into fubjeGts utterly inacceflible to the underftanding, 
orfrom the craft of »popular fuperftitions, which, being unable — 
to defend themfelves on fair: ground, raife thefe intangling 
brambles to cover and -protect their weaknefs. Chafed from 
the open country, thefe robbers fly into’ the foreft, and lie in 
wait to break in upon “every unguarded “avenue of -the mind,. 
and overwhelm it with religious fears and prejudices. The 
ftouteft antagomift, 1f he remits his watch a moment, is op- 
prefled. And many, through cowardice and. folly, open the 
‘gates tothe enemy, and willingly..recerve. him with reverence 
and fabmiffion; as their legal fovereign. 


But is this a juft caufe why philofophers fhould defift from ~ 
‘fuch refearches, ‘and leave fuperftition falls in pofieffien of -her 
retreat? Is it not reafonable to draw a dire contrary con~ 
clufion, and perceive thesneceflity of carrying the -war into 
the moft fecret recefles of the enemy? In vain do we hope, 
‘that men, from frequent difappointments, will at laf abandon 

fach airy {ciences, and difcover the proper province of human 
reafon. For, betides -that many perfons find too fenfible an 
intereft in perpetually recalling fuch topics; befides this, Ifay, 
the motive of blind defpair can never reafonably have place 
an the ae ; fince, however unfuccefsful former attempts — 
yt have ea there is ald room to hope, the induftry, 
: 3 — 
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good fortune, or improved fagacity ok fucceeding generations 
may reach dif coveries unknown to former ages. Hach enter- 
prizing genius will full leap at the arduous prize, and find 
himfelf ftimulated, rather than difcour aged, by the failures of 
his predeceflors; while he hopes that. the glory of atchieving 
_ fo hard an adventure is referved for him alone. ‘The only me- 
thod of freeing learning, at once, from thefe abftrufe quel 

tions, is. to enquire ferioully i into the nature of human under- 
flanding, and thew, from an exa& analyfis of its powers and 
capacity, that it 1s by no means fitted for fuch remote and ab- 
ftrufe fubjedts, We muift fubmit’ to this fatigue, in order to 
live at eafe ever after: And mutt cultivate true metaphyfics 
with fome care, in order. to. deftroy the falfe and adulterate. 
Indolence, which, to fome perifons, affords a fafeguard again{t 
this deceitful philofophy, is, with others, overbalanced by curi- 
ofity; and defpair, which, at fome moments, prevails, may 
give place afterwards to fanguine hopes and expectations. Ace 
curate and jut reafoning i is the only catholic remedy,. fitted for 
all perfons and all difpofitions; and is alone able to fubvert 
that abftrufe philofophy and metaphyfical j jargon, which, being 
mixed ; up with popular fuperfition, renders it in a manner 
impenetrable to carelefs reafoners, and- gives it the air of 


{cience and wifdom. 


Befides this advantage of rejecting, after deliberate enquiry, 
the moft uncertain and difagreeable part of learning, there are 
many pofitive advantages, which refult 11 from an accurate feru- 
tiny into the powers and faculties of human nature, "Tis re= 
markable concerning. the operations of the mind, that though | 
moft intimately prefent to us, yet whenever they become the 
object of refleGtion, they feem involved in obicurity, nor can 

: C2 2 the 
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the eye readily find thofe lines and boundaries, which difcri- 
minate and diftinguifh them. The objects are too fine to re- 
main long in the fame afpeét or fituation ; and muft be appre- 
hended in an inftant, by a fuperior penetration, derived from 
nature, and improved by habit and refleGion. It becomes, 
therefore, no inconfiderable part of {fcience barely to know the 
different operations of the mind, to feparate them from each 
other, to clafs them under their proper divifions, and to cor- 
reét all that feeming diforder, in which they lie involved, when 
made the object of refleion and inquiry. This tafk of order- 
ing and diftinguifhing, which has no merit, when performed 
with regard to external bodies, the objets of our fenfes, rifes 
in its value, when dire&ted towards the operations of the mind, 
in proportion to the difficulty and labour which we meet with 
_ in performing it. And if we can go no farther than this men- 
tal geography, or delineation of the diftin@ parts and powers 
ope mind, “tis, at leaft a fatisfa@ion to go fo far; and the 
more obvious this feience may appear (and it is by no means 
obvious) the more contemptible ftill muft the ignorance of it 
be efteemed in all pretenders to learning and philofophy. 


Nor can -there remain. any fufpicion, that this {cience i is un= 
certain and chimerical ; unlefs we fhould entertain fuch a fcep- 
ticifm as is entirely Abeehve of all {peculation, and even ac- 
tion. It cannot be doubted, that the mind is endowed with © 
various powers. and faculties, that thefe powers are totally dif- 
~ tin@ from each other, that what is really diftinG to the imme- 
diate perception may be diftinguifhed by refle@tion ; and confe- 
quently, that there is a truth and falthood in all propofitions on 
this fubje@, anda truth and falfhood, which he not beyond the 
compals of human underftanding. There are many obvious 


diftinc- - 
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diftin@tions of this kind, fuch as thofe between the will and 
-underftanding, the i imagination and paffions, which fall within 
the comprehenfion of every human creature; and the finer and 
more philofophical diftinGions are no lefs real and certain, 
though more difficult to be comprehended. Some inftances,. 
efpecially late ones, ‘of fuccefs in thefe i inquiries, - may give us 
a jufter notion of the certainty and folidity of this branch of 
‘learning. And thall we efteem it worthy the labour of a phi- 
lofopher to give us a true fyftem of the planets, and adjuft 
the pofition and order of thofe remote bodies: ; while we affed: 
-to overlook thofe, who, with fo much fuccefs, delineate the 
“parts of ‘the mind, in which we are fo intimately concerned ! r 


But may we not toe that philofophy, if cultivated with 
care, and encouraged by the attention of the public, may carry 
its refearches ftill farther, and difcover, at leaft in fome degree, 
the fecret fprings and principles, by which the human mind is 
a€tuated in its operations? Aftronomers had long contented 
themfelves with proving, from the phenomena, the true mo- 
tions, order, and magnitude of the heavenly bodies : : Tilla 
' philofopher, at laft, arofe, who feems, from the happieft rea~ 
foning, to have alfo determined the laws and forces by which 
the revolutions of the planets are governed and direted. ‘The 
' dike has been performed with regard to other parts of nature. 
And there is no reafon to defpair of equal fuccefs in our inqui- 
ries concerning the mental powers and ceconomy, if profecuted 
with equal capacity andcaution. ’Tis probable, that one ope- 
ration and principle of the mind depends on another; which, 
again, may be refolved into one more general and univerial : 

And how far thefe refearches may poffibly be carried, it will be 
dificult for US) before, or even after, a careful trial, exadily . 


to 
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to determine, ‘This is certain, that attempts of this kind are 
every day made even by thofe who philofophize the moft negli- 
-gentiy: And nothing can be more requifite than to‘enterupon 
the enterprize with thorough care and attention; that, if it 
lie within the compais.of human underftanding, it may at lait 
be happily atchieved; if not, it may, however, be rejeGed 
with fome confidence and fecurity. This laft conclufion, furely, 
is not defirable, nor ought it to be embraced too rafhly. For 
how much muft we diminith from the beauty and value of this 
f{pecies of philofophy, upon fuch a fuppofition? Moralitts 
have hitherto been accuftomed, when they confidered the valt 
multitude and diverlity of. _actions that. excite -Qur. approbation 
or diflike, to fearch for fame common principle, on which this 
variety of fentiments might depend. And though they have 
fometimes carried the matter too far, by their paffion for fome 
one general principle; it muit, however; be confeffed that 
they.are excufable, in éxpedting to find fome general principles, 
into which all the vices and virtues were juftly to be refolved. 
‘Such alfo has been the endeavour of critics, logicians, and even - 
politicians: Nor have their attempts been wholly unfuccefsful ; 
though perhaps longer time, ereater accuracy, and more ar- 
dent application may bring thefe {ciences fill nearer their per- 
fection. To throw up at once all pretenfions of this kind may 
juattly be deemed more rafh, precipitate, and” dogmatical, than 
even the boldeft and moft affirmative philofophy, which has 
ever attempted to impofe i its crude ae and principles pecs 
manicind. 


What. though thefe reafonings coheetnas human nature - 
feem abftra&, and of dificult. comprehenfion? This affords 
10 prefumption of their falfhood. On the contrary, it feemis 

: " impoffible, 
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impoflible, that what has hitherto efcaped fo many wife and 
profound philofophers can be very obvious and eafy. And 
whatever pains thefe refearches may coit us, we may think 
ourfelves fufficiently rewarded, not only in point of profit but . 
of pleafure, if, by that means, we can make any addition to — 
our flock of Se in ee of fuch. Eni im- | 


portance. 


But as, after all, the abftraGtednefs of thefe Ee 1S 
no recommendation, but rather a difadvantage to them, and 
as this difficulty may perhaps be furmounted by care and art, S 
cand the avoiding all unneceflary detail, we have, in the fol- 
| lowing 7 inquiry, attempted to throw fome light upon fubjeGs,, 
from which ‘uncertainty has hitherto deterred the wife, and: 
-obfeurity: the ‘ignorant. “Happy, if we can unite the bounda- 
ries of the different fpecies of philofophy, -by reconciling” pro-- 
‘found inquiry owith: clearnefs, and truth ‘with’ novelty! And 
‘fall more- happy, if, reafoning” in this eafy manner, we can. 
undermine the foundations of an abftrufe philofophy, which. 
feems to have ferved hitherto only as a thelter to 0 fuperitition,, 7 
and a cover to o abfurdity and ¢ enor 
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[every one will readily allow, that there is a confide~ 

rable difference between the perceptions of the mind, 
when a man feels the pain “of ‘exceflive heat, or the pleafure of 
moderate warmth, and when he afterwards recalls to his me- 
mory this fenfation, or anticipates it. by his imagination, 
-Thefe faculties may mimic or copy the perceptions of the fen- 
tes; but they nevercan-reach entirely the force and vivacity 
of the original fentiment. _ The utmoit we fay of them, even 
when they operate with greateft vigour is, that they reprefent 
their obje&t in fo lively a manner, that we could almoft fay we 
~ feel or fee it: But except the mind be difordered by difeafe or 
_ madnels, they never can arrive at fuch a pitch of vivacity, as 
to render thefe perceptions altogether undiftinguithable. — All 
the colours of poetry, however {plendid, can never paint na- 
tural objects in fuch a manner as to make the defcription to be. 
- taken for a real landfkip. The moft lively thought is fill in- 
ferior to the dulleft fenfation. 


We may ae a Tike dilindiion 26 tan through all the 
other perceptions of the mind. A man, in a fit of anger, is 
_ actuated in a very different manner from one who only thinks 
: ? : ote of 
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of that.emotion. If you tell me, that any perfon is in love, 
} eafily underftand your meaning, and form a jut conception 
ef his fituation; but never can miftake that conception for the 
veal diforders and agitations of the paffion. When we refle@ 
on our paft fentiments and affe@tions, our thought is a athe 


_ful mirror, and'copies'its objets truly ; but the colours which 


xt employs are faint and dull, in comparifon of thofe in which 
oar original perceptions were clothed. It requires no nice 
difcernment nor metaphyfical head to mark the oo be 


tween. them. 


Here therefore we may divide all the perceptions of the mind 
into two claffes or fpecies, which are diftineuithed by their dif- 
ferent deprees of force and ‘vivacity. The lefs forcible and 
lively are commonly denominated THoucuTs or Ipeas. The 
other fpecies want a name in our language, and‘in ‘moft others; 
Ifuppofe, becaufe it was not requifite for any, “but philofophi- 
cal purpofes, to rank them under a general term or appellation. 
Let us, therefore, ufe a little freedom, and call them ImpReEs- 
SIONS; employing that word in a fenfe fomewhat different 
from: the ufual. By the term impreffi ion, then, I mean all our 
more lively perceptions, when we hear, or fee, or feel, or love, 
or hate, or defire, or will And impreflions are diftinguifhed 
from ideas, which are: the lefs lively perceptions of which we 
are confcious, when we reflect on any of thofe lively Ss 


or movements above mentioned, © 


| Nothing, at firft view, may feem more unbounded than the 
thought: of man, which not only efcapes all human power and 
authority, but is not even reftrained within the limits of na-_ 


‘ture and reality. To form monfters, and join incongruous 


fhapes and appearances, cofts the imagination no more trouble 
Vou, Il. De Oe than 
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than to conceive ie mod adapel ond Peenitian objeds. And 


while the body is confined to one planet, along which it creeps 
with pain and difficulty; the thought can in an inftant tranf- 
port us into the moft diftant regions of the univerfe; or even 
beyond the univerfe, into the unbounded chaos, where nature 
is fuppofed to lie in total confufion. What never was feen, 
nor heard of, may yet be conceived; nor is any thing beyond 


the power of thought, except what implies an abfolute con- 


tradiction, — 


But though thought feems to poflefs this unbounded liberty, 
we fhall find, upon a nearer examination, that it is really con- 


fined within very narrow ‘limits, and that all this creative power 


_ of the mind amounts to no more than the compounding, tranf- 
poling, augmenting, or diminifhing: the materials afforded us 
by the fenfes and experience. When we think of a golden’ 


mountain, we only-jom two “confiftent ideas, gold and moun- 


tain, with which we were formerly acquainted. A virtuous 


horfe we can conceive; becaufe, from our own feeling, we can 
conceive virtue, and this we may unite to the figure and fhape 
of a horfe, which isan animal familiar tous. In fhort, all the 
materials of thinking are derived either from our outward or 
inward fentiment: The mixture and compofition of thefe be~ 
longs: alone to the mind and will. Or, to expréefs myfelf . 
in philofophical language, all our ideas or more feeble percep- 
tions are copies of our impreflions or more lively ones, 


To prove this, the two following arguments will, I hope, 


be fufficient. Firft,; When we analyfe our thoughts or ideas, 


however compounded or fublime, we always find, that they 


-refolve themfelves into fuch fimple ideas as were copied from a 
precedent feeling or fentiment. ven thofe ideas, which, at 


firft 
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frit view, feem the moft wide of this origin, are found, upon 

a narrower {crutiny, to be derived from it. The idea of God, 
as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wife, and good Being, 
arifes from reflecting on the operations of our own mind, and 
augmenting, without limit, thofe qualities of goodnels and 
wifdom. We may profecute this enquiry to what length we © 
pleafe; where we fhall always find, that every idea we exa-_ 
mine is copied from a fimilar impreffion. 'Thofe who would 
aflert, that this pofition is not univerfally true nor without 
exception, have only one, and that an eafy method of 
refuting i it; by producing that idea, which, in their opinion, 
“is not derived from this fource. It will then be incumbent on 
us, if we would maintain our doétrine, to produce the impref 
fion or lively perception, which correlponds to it. 


Secondly. If it happen, from a defe& of the organ, thee 
a man is not fufceptible of any fpecies of fenfation, we always 
find, that he is as little fufceptible of the correfpondent ideas. 
-A-blind man can form no notion of colours; a deaf man of 
founds. Reftore either of them that ferife, in which he is de= 
ficient 5 by opening this new inlet for his fenfations, you alfo 
open an inlet for the ideas, and he finds no difficulty ef con 
- ceiving thefe objedis. The cafe is the fame, if the object pro- 
per for exciting any fenfation, has never been applied to the 
organ. A LAPLANDER or NEGROE has no notion of the re- 
lith of wine. And though there are few or no inftances of 
a like deficiency i in the mind, where a perfon has never felt or 
is wholly incapable of a fentiment or paflion, that belongs to 
‘his fpecies; yet we find the fame obfervation to take place in 
‘a lefs degree. A man of mild manners can form no notion of 
inveterate revenge or cruelty; nor can a felfifh heart eafily 
D 2 7 2 con- 
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allowed; that other beings may pofluls many fenfes, of which 


We can have no conception; becanfe the ideas of them have 

never been introduced to. us 1n the en.y, manner by, which aa 
deni ee l by the Yunl feeling 
Se canis -bave-accels to the mud, 42. by the. aQua -fecung 


« 


and fenfation. 


ae 


“There is, however, one contradiétc1 


ry phenomenon, whicl 
may prove, that °tis not ee 1m] pofiible forideas to 

before their correfpondent impreffions. a believe i it will readi iy 
be allowed, that the feveral diflin@ ideas of colour, which 

enter by the eyes, or thofe of found, which are conveyed by 
the hearing, are really different from each other; though, at 
the fame time, refembling. Now if this be true of different 
colours, it muft be no lefs fo, of the different thades of. the 
{ame colour; and each thade produces a diftin@ idea, inde- 
pendent of the reft. Vor if this thould be denied, ’tis poffible, 
by the continual or adation of thades, to run a colour injenlibly 
into what is moft remote from it; and if you will not allow 
any of the means to be different, you cannot, without abfur- 
dity, deny the extremes to be the fame. Suppofe, therefore, 

a perfon to have enjoyed his fight for thirty years, and to have 
become perfectly acquainted with colours of all kinds, ¢ except 
one particular thade of blue, for inftance, which it never has 
been his fortune to meet with. Let all the different fhades of 
that colour, except that fingle one, be placed before him, de-~ 
{cending gradually from the deepeft to the lighteft; ’tis plain, 
that he will perceive a blank, where that fhade is wanting, and 
will be fenfible, that there is a ereater diftance in that place 
between the contiguous colours than in any other. Now Lafk, 

whether ’ tis poflible for - him, from his own imagination, to 
“pply this deficiency, and raife up to himfelf the adea 
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of that particularinade, though it had never been conveyed to 
him by his feales?. 1 believe there are tew but will be. of 
opinion that he can: And this may ferve as a proof, that the 
fimple ideas are not as in every inilance, derived from 
the correfoondent impreffions ;- though this initance is fo fingu- 
lar, that tis fearce worth our gee and does not merit, 
that for it alone, we fhould alter our general maxim. _ 

Here, therefore, is a propolition, which not only feems, in 
itfelf, fimple and intelligible; but if a proper ule were made 
of-it, might render: every difpute equally intelligible, and ba- 
nifh allthat jargon, which has fo long taken poffeflion of me= 
taphylical reafonings, and drawn fuch difgrace upon them. 
All ideas, efpecially abftract ones, are naturally faint. and ob- 
feure: The mind has but a flender hold of them: They are 
apt to be confounded with other tefembling ideas : and when 
we. have often employed any term, though without a dilling 
meaning, we are apt to imagine that it has a determinate idea, ~ 
annexed to it. On the contrary, all impreflions, that is, all 
fenfations, either outward or inward, are flrong and fentible : 

~The limits between them are more exactly determined ; nor is 
| ake with regard to them. 


it eafy to fall into any error 
When we entertain therefore any fufpicion, that a philofophical 
term is employed without any meaning or idea (as is but tco” 
frequent) we need but enquire, from what impreffion is that 
Jippofed idea derived? And if it be impoffible to affign any, 
this will ferve to confirm our fufpicion. By bringing ideas 
ito fo clear a fight, we may reafonably hope to remove all 
: _ which oe arile, concerning their nature and 
reality *. 
we 55 nebable that no more was meant by thofe, who denied innate ideas, than 


that all ideas were copies of our imprefiions ; though it muft be confefied, that the 
: terms 
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terms which they employed were not chofen with fuch caution, nor fo exadly defined 
as to prevent all miftakes about their do@rine. For what is meant by faxate? If ine 
nate be equivalent to natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind mutt be 
allowed to be innate or natural, in whatever fenfe we take the latter word, whether 
in oppofition to what is uncommon, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant, 
cotempotary to our birth, the difpute feems to be frivolous ; nor is it worth while to 


- enquire at what time thinking begins; whether before, at, or after our birth. Agains 


the word idea, feems to be commonly taken in a very loofe fenfe, even by Mr. Locke 
himfelf, as flanding for any of our perceptions, our fenfations and paflions, as well 
as thoughts. Now in this fenfe, I fhould defire to know, what can be meant by ale 
ferting, that felflove, or refentment of i By or the paffion between the {exes is 
not innate, 


By admitting thefe terms, impreffons and ideas, in the fenfe above explained, and 
underftanding by iznate what is original or copied from no precedent perception, then 
may we es that all our impreffions are innate, and our ideay not innate. 


To bei ingenuous, I muft own it tobe my opmion that Mr. Locke was betrayed 
3ato this queftion by the fchoolmen, who making ufe of undefined terms, draw out 
their difputes to a tedious length, without ever touching the point in queftion. A 


like ambiguity and circumfocution feem to run eurongh all that philofopher’s reafonw 
ings on. this oe eee 


oe 
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FAIS evident, that there is a principle of connexion be- 
tween the different thoughts or ideas of the mind, 
and that in their appearance to the memory or imagination, 
they introduce each other ‘with a certain degree of method 
_and regularity. In our more ferious thinking or difcourfe, this 


ae fo obfervable, that any particular thought, which breaks in 


upon this regular tra or chain of ideas, is immediately re- 
marked and rejected. And even in our wildeft and moft wan- 
dering reveries, nay in our very dreams, we fhall find, if we re- 
‘fleet, _tha the imagination Yan not altogether at adventures, 
but that t ras ftill a conneétion upheld among the diffe- 
rent ideas, which fucceeded each other. ‘Were the loofeft and. 

' freeft converfation to be tranferibed, there would immediately 
be obferved fomething, which connected it in all its tranfitions. 
Or where this is wanting, the perfon, who broke the thread 
of difcourfe, might fill inform you, that there had fecretly 
revolved in his mind a fucceflion of thought, which had gra- 
dually led him from’ the fubje& of converlation. Among the 


languages of different nations, even where we cannot fufpec& 
the leaft conneétion or communication, *tis found, that the ~ 
= 7 | = : ~ words, 
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words, exprefitve of ideas, the moft compounded, do yet 
nearly correfpond to each other: A certain proof, that the 
fimple idea, comprehended in the compound ones, were bound 
together by fome univerfal principle, which had an equal in- 


fluence on all mankind. 


‘Though it be too obvious to efcape obfervation, that diffe- 
rent ideas are connected together; I do not find, that any phi- 
lofopher has attempted to enumerate or clafs all the principles 
of affociation ; a fubject, ‘however, that feems very worthy of 
curiofity. ‘To me, there appear to be only three principles of 
connexion among ideas,. v7Z.. cca: ose) in time 


or. place, and Cau/e or Effed. Se ee 


- ‘That thefe principles ferve to connett ideas will not, I be- 
lieve, be much doubted. A picture naturally leads our thoughts 
to the original *: The mention of one apartment in a building 
-naturally- introduces an enquiry or difcourfe concerning the 
others +: And if we think of a wound, we can fearce forbear 
refleGting on the pain which follows it {. But that this enu- 
meration is compleat, and that there are no other principles of 
affociation, except thefe, may be difficult to prove to the fatis- 
7 faction of the reader, or even to a man’ s own {atisfaction. © All 
we can do, in fuch cafes, is to run over feveral inftances, and 
examine carefully the principle, which binds the different 
thoughts to each other, never ftopping till we render the prin- 
ciple as eeneral as poflible. The more inftances we examine, 
and the more care we employ, the more affurance fhall we ac- 
quire, that the enumeration, which we form from the whole, ~ 
is compleat: and entire. Inftead of - into a coe of 
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this kind; which would lead into many ulelefs fubtilties, we 
_fhall confider fome of the effeG@s of this connection upon the 
paffions and imagination; where we may open a field of {pe- 
culation more entertaining, and perhaps more inftruGive, than 
the other. | | eee. : , 


As man is a reafonable being, and is continually in purfuit — 
of happinefs, which he hopes to attain by ‘the gratification of 
fome paffion or affection, he feldom ats or {peaks or thinks 
without a purpofe and intention. Fe has fill fome objeé in 
view ; and however improper the means may fometimes be, 
which he chufes for the attainment of his end, he never lofes 
view of an end, nor will he {fo much as throw away his 
thoughts or refle@ions, where he hopes not to reap any fatis- 
faction from them. : Ze : 


In all compofitions of genius, therefore, °tis requifite that 
the writer have fome plan or object; and though he may be 
hurried from this plan by the vehemence of thought, as in an 
ode, or drop it carelefsly, as in an epiftle or efflay, there muft 
appear fome aim or intention, in his firft fetting out, if not in 
the compofition of the whole work. A produéion without a 
defign would refemble more the ravings of a madman, than 
the fober efforts of genius and learning. | 


As this rule admits of no exception, it follows, that in nar- 
rative compolitions, the events or aétions, which the writer re= 
lates, muft be connected together, by fome bond or tye: They 
muft be related to each other in the imagination, and form a 
kind of Unity, which may bring them under one plan or view, 
and which may be the object or end of the writer in: his firlt 
undertaking. — | pe - as 
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- This: connecting principle among the feveral events, which» 
form the fubject of a poem or hiftory, may be very different,. 
according to the different defigns of the poet. or hiftorian.. 
Ovip has formed his plan upon: the conneCting principle of. 
refemblance. Every fabulous. transformation, produced by the: 
miraculous power of the gods, falls within the compafs of his. 
work. There needs but: this one circumftance in. any event. to+ — 
bring it under his original plan or intentions. | 


An annalilt or Soe who fhould undertake to write the: 
hiftory: of Europe during any century, would be influenced” 
by the connexion of contiguity in time and place.. All events, 
which. happen: in that ‘portion of fpace, and period of time, 


“are ‘comprehended : in his defign, though. in other refpects dif-. 


ferent and unconneéted.. They have full a {pecies of unity,, 
amidit all their diverlity:. | 


But: the mofteuftal fpecies of connexion: among the diffe=- 
rent events, which enter: into. any. narrative compofition, is. 
that: -of caufe and effet; while the hiftorian traces the feries of 
actions according to their natural order, remounts to their. fecret. 
fprings and principles, and delineates their moft remote con=. 
fequences.. He chufes for, his fubje@ a certain portion.of that. 


great chain: of events, which compofe the hiftory of mankind:. 


each | link in this chain he endeavours to touch in his narra-. 
tion: Sometimes. unavoidable ignorance renders all his at-- 
tempts: fruitlefs: Sometimes, he fupplies: by conje@ture aha 
iS. wanting in. knowlege: and always, he is. fenfible, that the: 
more. unbroken. the chain-is, which he prefents to his readers, - 
the more perfect is. his produdtion.. He fees, that the know- 
lege_of caufes i is not atk the moft fatisfadory, this relation 
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or connexion being the ftrongeft of all others; but alfo the 
motft inftructive, fince it is by this knowlege ao, We are 
enabled to controul events, and govern —— 


Here nercfore we may attain fome notion of that Unit ‘y of 
Action, about which all critics, after Ar RISTOTLE, have 
talked fo much? Perhaps, to little purpofe, while they direGted 
not their tafte or fentiment by the accuracy of philofophy. 
Tt appears, that in all productions, as well as in the epic and 
tragic, there is a certain unity required, and that, on no oc- 
-cafion, can our thoughts be allowed to run at adventures, if 
‘we would produce a a “work, “which il give any lafting enter— 
tainment to mankind. It appears alfo, that even a biographer, 
who fhould write the life of ACHILLES, would conne& the 
events, by fhewing their mutual dependence and relation, as 
much as a poet, who fhould make the anger ¢ of that hero, aloe 
fubjeGt of his narration *, Not only in any | limited portion of 
dife, a man’s a@ions have a dependence on each other, but - 
alfo during the whole period of his duration, from the cradle 
to the grave; nor is it poflible to ftrike off one link, however 
‘minute, in this regular chain, without affecting the whole feries 
of events, which follow. aii unity Of action, therefore, 
which is to be found in biography or hiftory, differs from that 
of epic poetry, not in kind, but in degree. In epic poetry, 
‘the connexion among the events is more clofe and fenfible: 
‘The narration is not carried on through fuch a length of time: 


And the actors: haiten to fome remarkable Poe ee fatis- 
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fies the curiofity of the reader. This condué of the epic poet 
depends on that particular fituation of the magination and of - 
the Paffons, which is fuppofed in that produ@ion. The ima- 
gination, both of: “writer and’ reader, 1s more enlivened, and 
the paflions more enflamed than j in hiftory, biogr aphy, or any 
{pecies of narr ation, “which confine themfelves to fri truth and 
- reality, Let us confider the effect of thefe two circumftances,. 
an enlivened imagination and inflamed paffions, circumftances,. 
which belong to poetry, efpecially the epic kind, above any 
other fpecies of compofiticn; and let us examine the reafon: 
why they require a fricter and clofer unity in the fable. 


Fir, All aise ore a - fpecies of painns, approaches: 
‘us nearer to the objets than any other fpecies of narration, 
throws a {tronger light upon them, and delineates more dif- 
tin@ily thofe minute circumftances, which, though to the hif- 
torian they feem.duperfluous, ferve mightily to enliven the 
imagery, and gratify the fancy. If it be not neceflary; as in 
the /iad, to inform us each time the hero buckles his thoes, 
and ties his garters, it will be requifite, perhaps, to enter into 
a greater detail than in the HENR1IaDE3 where the events 
are run over with fuch. rapidity, that we ee have. leifure to 
‘become acquainted. with the feene or adtion. Were a poet, 
therefore, to comprehend in his fubjec& any great compafs of 
time or feries of events, and trace up the death of Hecror 
to its remote caufes, in the rape of HELEN, or the judgment 
of Paris, he muft draw out his poem to an immeafurable 
length, in order to fill this large canvas with juft painting and 
imagery. The reader’s imagination, enflamed with fuch.a_ 
feries of poetical deferiptions, and his paffions, agitated by a 
continual fympathy with the ay mult flag long before the” 
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_~period of the narration, ad aa fink into laffitude had dif- 
gui, from the repeated ee of the pin movements. 


Scccrnily That an epic poet muft not trace » the caufes to 
any great diftance, will farther appear, if we confider another 
reafon, which is drawn from a property of the paflions full 
more remarkable and fingular. “Tis evident, that in a juft © 
compofition, all the affeCtions, excited by the different events, 

_deferibed and reprefented, add mutual force to each other; and’ 
that while the heroes are all engaged in one common {cene,. 
and each action is ftrongly connected with the whole, the con- 

- cernis continually awake, and the paffions make an eafy tranfie- 
tion from one object to another. ‘The {trong connedtion of the 
events, as it facilitates the paflage of the thought or imagina- 
tion from one to another, facilitates alfo the transfufion of the 
paffions, and preferves the affections fill in the fame channel 
and direction. Our fympathy and concerf fOr Eve prepares 
the way for a like fympathy with Apam: The affection i is pre= 

ferved almoft entire in the tranfition; and the mind feizes im- 
mediately the new objeét as ftrongly related to that which for- 

-merly engaged its-attention. But were the poet. to make a to- 
tal digreffion from his fubje&, and introduce a new actor, no- 
wife connected with the perfonages, the imagination, feeling 
a breach in the tranfition, would enter coldly into the new 
{cene; would kindle by flow degrees ; and in returning to the 
main fubje@ of the poem, would pafs, as it were. upon. fo- 
reign ground, and have its concern ‘to excite anew, in order 
to take party with the principal actors. The fame inconveni- 
_.ence follows in a lefs degree, where the poet traces his events 
to too great a diftance, and binds together actions, which. 
though not entirely disjoined, have not.fo ftrong a connexion: 
as 
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as is requifite to forward the tranfition of the paffions. Hence 
_arifes the artifice of the oblique narration, employed inthe Ody/fey 
and Aineid; where the hero is introduced, at firft, near the pe- 
-tiod of his defigns, and afterwards fhows us, as it were in per- 
{pedtive, the more diftant events and caufes. ‘By this means, 
the reader’s curiofity is immediately excited: The events follow 
with rapidity, and in a very clofe connexion: And the con= 
cern 1s preferved alive, and, by means of the near relation of 


the objets, continually increafes, from the beginning to the . 
end of the narration, 


The fame rule takes place in. dramatic poetry ; 3 nor is it 
ever permitted, ina regular compofition, to introduce an ace ~ 
tor, who has no connexion, or but a {mall one, with the prin- 
cipal perfonages of the fable. The {fpeCtator’s concern muft 
not be diverted by any {cenes, disjoined and feparated from 
the reft. This breaks the courfe of the paffions, and prevents. 
that communication ef the feveral emotions, by which one 
feene adds force to another, and transfufes the pity and terror, 
‘which it excites, upon each fucceeding fcene, ’till the whole 
produces that rapidity of movement, which is peculiar to the 
theatre. How mutt it extinguifh this warmth of affe€tion to 
be entertained, ofa fudden, with a new a@ion and new per- 
fonages, nowife related to the former; to find fo fenfible a 
breach or vacuity in the courfe of the paffions, by means of 
this breach in the conneGiion of ideas - ; and inftead of car- 
rying. the fympathy of one fcene into the following, to be 
obliged every moment, to excite a new concern, and take 
patty ina new v {ene of a ? : 


. To 
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To return to the comparifon of hiftory and epic poetry, we 
may conclude, from. the foregoing reafonings, that as a cer. 
tain unity is requifite i in all productions, it cannot be wanting 
to hiftory, more than to any other; that in hiftory, the con- 
nexion among the feveral events, which unites them into one 
body, is the relation of caufe and effect, the fame which takes 
place in epic poetry; and that in the latter compolition, this. 
connexion is only required to be clofer and more fenfible, on 
account of the lively imagination and ftrong paflions, which. 

mutt be touched by the poet in his narration. The PeLopon- 
NESIAN, War 1s a proper fubject for hiftory, the fiege of A=. 
THENS for.an epic poem, and the death of ALCIBIADES for: 
a tragedy. 


As the difference, therefore, between hiftory and epic poetry” 
confifts only in the degrees of connexion, which bind together: 
thofe feveral events, of which their fubje& is compofed, it wilk. 
be difficult, if not impoflible, by words, to:determine ex- 
actly the bounds which feparate them from each other. ‘That’ 
is a matter of tafte more than of reafoning; and perhaps, this. 
unity may often be difcovered ina fubjedt, where, at firft view, . 
and from an abftra& confideration, we f {ho ould leaft expect to find: rae 


Tis evident, that Homer, in the courle of his narration, 
exceeds, the firft propofition of his fubject; and that the anger: 
of ACHILLES, which caufed the death of He CTOR, is not the. 
fame with that which produced fo. many ills to the GREEKS. 
But the {trong connexion between thefe . two movements, the: 
quick tranfition from. one to another, the contralt * between: 

* Contraft or conance is a connexion among ideas, ahich: may, Perhaps; be con-— 


fidered asa mixture of caufation and refemblance. . Where two objects are contrary, 5 
the one deftroys the other, i.e. is the caufe of its annihilation, .and the idea of the~ 


“thes - 


annihilation of an obje& implies the idea.of its former exiftence. . 
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the effets of concord and difcord among the princes, and the 
natural curiofity which we have to fee ACHILLEs in ation, 
after fuch-long repofe; all thefe caufes carry on the reader, 


and produce a fufficient unity in the fubje@. 


ft may be objeG&ed to MiLTon, that he has traced up his 
caufes to too great a diflance, and that the rebellion of the 
angels produces the fall of man by a train of events, which is 
both very long and very cafual. Not «to mention that the 
creation of the world, which he has related at length, is no 
“more the caufe of that cataftrophe, than the battle of PHar- 
SALIA, or any other event, that has ever happened. But if 
we confider, on the other hand, that all’ thefe events, the re- 
bellion of the angels, the creation of the world, and the fall 
of man, refemble each other, in being miraculous and out of 
the common courfe of nature; that they are fuppofed to be 
contiguous in time; and that being detached from all other 
events, and being the only original faéts, which revelation dif-- 
covers, they firike the eye at once, and naturally recall each 
other to the thought or imagination: If we confider all thefe 
circumftances, I fay, we fhall find, that thefe parts of the 
action have a fufficient unity to make them be comprehended 
in one fable or narration. To which we may add, that the re- 
bellion of the angels and the fall of man have a peculiar refem- 
~blance, as being counterparts to each other, and prefenting to 
the reader the fame moral, of obedience to our Creator, 


Thefe loofe hints I have thrown together, in order to excite 
the curiofity of philofophers, and beget a fufpicion at leaft, if 
nota full perfualion, that this fubje&t is very copious, and that _ 
many operations of the human mind depend on the connexion — 
or allociation of ideas, which-is here explained. Particularly 

: 7 — {he 
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' the fympathy between the paffions and imagination will, per-- 
haps, - appear remarkable ; while we obferve that the affections. 
excited by one object, pafs eafily to another conneéted with its 
but transfufe themfelves with difficulty, or not at all, gle 
different objects, which have no manner of connexion together, 
By introducing, into any’ compofition,. perfonages and a@ions,. 
foreign to each other, an injudicious author lofes that commu— 
nication of emotions, by which alone he can intereft the heart,. 
~ and raife the paffions to. their proper height and period. The 
full explication of this principle: and. all its confequences 
would lead us into reafoning too profound and too. copious for. 
: this enquiry. seat 0S ‘fufficient, pie prefent, to have eftablithed. 
this conclufion, that the three connedting principles of all ideas. 
are the relations of Refemblance, Coutiguity, and Caufation. 
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SCEPTICAL DOUBTS CONCERNING THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE UNDER. 
STANDING. 


an on ae 


| A “LL as objedis oF homer Hole or enquiry” may natu- 
4 & rally be divided into two kinds, viz. Relations of Ideas 
ae Matters of Fact. Of the firft kind are the fciences of 
‘Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic; and in fhort, every af- 
firmation, which is either intuitively or demonftratively certain. 
That the fquare of the hypothenufe is equal to the fquare of the 
a fwo fides, 18 a propofition, which exprefles a relation between 
~ sthefe figures. That three times five is equal to the half of 
‘thirty, expreiles a relation between thefe numbers. Propofi- 


tions of this kind are difcoverable ‘by the mere operation of 
thought, | ‘without dependence on what” “is any where exiftent 
“an the univerfe. ‘Though. there never were a circle or triangle 
in nature, the truths demonftrated by Evctiip, would for ever 
‘retain their certainty and. evidence. 25 


“Matters of fact, -which are the fecond objects of human 
| -reafon, are not: afcertained i in the fame manner ; 3 nor is our evi- 
dence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with the 
So “Lhe: ‘contrary of every matter of fact 3 is fill pof 

fible ; 
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fible; becaufe it can never imply a contradiction, and is con- 
ceived by the mind with equal facility and diftinGtnefs, as if. 
ever fo conformable to reality. That the fun will not rifé to- 
morrow is no lefs intelligible a propofition, and implies no moré- 
contradiGion, than the affirmation, thet it will ri ie. We. 
fhould in vain, therefore, attempt to demonftrate its falfhood.. 
Were it demonttratively falfe, it would imply a contradiction, 
and could. never be eu ey. conceived by the mind... 


Tt may, therefore, bea fubje& worthy curiofity, to enquire - 
what is the nature of that’ evidence, which affures us of any 
real exiftence and matter of 4c, beyond the prefent teflimony 
of our fenfes, or the records of our memory. This part of 
philofophy, "tis obfervable, has been little cultivated, either by - 
the antients or moderns ; and therefore our doubts and errors, 
in the profecution ‘of fo important an enquiry, may be the more 
exculable, while we march through fach difficult paths, without 
any guide or dire€tion. They may even prove ufeful, by-ex-- 
citing curiofity, and. deftroying that implicit faith and fecurity,. 
which is the bane of all reafoning and free enquiry. The dif 
covery of defects i in the common philofophy, if any fuch there 
be, will not, T prefume, be a- _difcouragement, but ‘rather an 
incitement, as is ufual, to attempt fomething more: fall and fa- 
tisfactory, than has yet been propofed to the public. 


All reafonings concerning matter of fa& feem to be founded 
in the relation of Cau/e and Effect. By means of that relation 
alone can we go beyond the evidence of our memory and 
fenfes. If you were to afk a man, why he believes any matter 
of fact, which i is abfent ; for inftance, that. his friend is in the 
country, or in FRANCE; he would give you a reafon; and this, 
reafon would be fome other fa@; as a letter received from him, 
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or the ‘knowlege of his former refolutions and promifes. A 
‘man, finding a watch or any other machine in a defart ifland, 
-would conclude, that there had once been men in that iland. 
All our reafonings concerning fact are of the fame nature. 
And here ’tis conftantly fuppofed, that there is a connexion be- 
tween the prefent fact and that inferred from it. Were there 
nothing to bind them together, the inference would be entirely 
precarious. ‘The hearing of an articulate voice and rational 
-difcourfe in the dark affures us of the prefence of fome per- _ 
fon: Why?  becaufe thefe are effets of the human make 
and fabric, and clofely connected with it. If we anatomize all 
‘the other reafonings of this nature; we fhall find, that they are 
3 founded i in the relation of caufe and effea, and that this rela~ 
tion is either near or remote, direct or collateral. Heat and 
light are collateral effects of fire, and the one effect may juftly 
tbe inferred from 1 the other. 


— 


Tf we would fatisfy ourfelves, therefore, concerning the 
mature of that evidence, which aflures us of all matters of. 
faa, we muft enquire how we arrive at the knowlege of caufe 
and effect. | = 


_I fhall venture to affirm, as a general propofition, Gach 
admits of no. exception, that the knowlege of this relation is 
not, in any inftance, attained by reafonings 2 @ priori; but arifes 
entirely from “experience, when we find, that any particular 
objects are conftantly conjoined with each other. Let an object — 
be prefented to a man of ever fo flrong natural reafon and 
abilities 5 ; if that object be entirely new to him, he will not be 
able, by the molt accurate examination of its fenfible qualities, 
_ to difcover any of its caufes or effects. ADAM; though his 


rational 
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rational faculties be Pee at the very firft, entirely perfedt, 
could not have inferred from the fluidity and tranfparency of 
water, that it would fuffocate him, or from the light and 
warmth of fire, that it would confume him. No objeét ever 
difcovers, by the qualities which appear to the fenfes, either 
the caufes which produced it, or the effets, which will arife 
from it; nor can our reafon, unaflifted by experience,. ever 
draw any inferences concerning real exiftence and matter 


of fact. ie = : 


This. propofition, that cafes and effects c are di ee not 
by reafon but by experience, will readily be admitted with regard 
to fuch objects, as we remember to have been once altogether 
unknown to us; fince we muft be confcious of the utter inabi- 
lity which we then lay under of foretelling what would arife 
from them. Prefent two {mooth pieces of marble to a man 
who has no tin@ure of natural philofophy ; he will never dif- 
cover that they will adhere together, in fuch a manner as to re- 

quire great force to feparate them in a dire& line, while they 
make fo {mall a refiftance to a lateral preffure. ‘Such events, 
as bear little analogy to the common courfe of erie, Pe alfo 
readily confeffed to be known only by experience; nor does 
any man imagine that the explofion of gunpowder, or the 
attraction of a loadftone, could ever be difcovered by argu- 
ments 2 priori. In like manner, when an effe& is fuppofed to 
depend upon an intricate machinery or fecret firucture of parts, 
we make no difficulty to attribute all our knowlege of it to ex~: 
perience. Who will affert, that he can give the ultimate reafon, 
why milk or bread is proper nourifhment for a man, not for.a 
hon or a tygert= aS 3 


But 
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But the fame truth may not appear, at firft fight, to have 
the fame evidence with regard to events, which have become 
familiar to us from our firft appearance in the world, which 
- bear a clofe analogy io the whole courfe of nature, and which © 
are fuppofed to depend on the fimple qualities of objeéts, with- 
out any fecret ftruture of parts. We are apt to imagine, that 
we could difcover thefe effects by the mere operations of our 
reafon, without experience. We fancy, that, were we brought, 
on a fudden, into this world, we could at firft have inferred, 
that one billiard-ball would communicate motion to another 
upon impulfe; and that we needed not to have waited for the 
event, in ‘order to "pronounce with certainty concerning it. 
Such is the influence of cuftom, that, where it is ftrongeft, it 
not only covers our natural ignorance, but even conceals itfelf, 
and. feems not to take place, merely becaufe it 18 found in the 
, highett degree. ii oi | 


- But to convince us, that all the laws of nature and. all the 
operations of bodies, without exception, are known only by 
experience, the following refleétions may, perhaps, fuffice. 
Were any objeét prefented to us, and were we required to pro- 
nounce concerning the effect, which will refult from. it, without 
confulting paft obfervation ; 3 “after what manner, I befeech you, 
muft the mind proceed in this operation? It muft invent or 
imagine fome event, which it afcribes to the object as its ef- 
fe&; and ’tis plain that this invention muft be entirely arbi- 
trary. The mind can never poffibly find the effe@ in the fup- 
- poled caufe, by the moft accurate {crutiny and examination. 
For the effeGt is totally different from. the caufe, and confe- 
quently can never be difcovered in it. Motion 1 in the fecond 
billiard-ball is a oe diftin@ event from motion in the firft ; 

nor 
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nor is there any thing in the one to fuggeft the fmalleft hint: 
of the 6ther. A ftone or piece of metal raifed into the air, and. 
left without any fupport, immediately falls: But to confider 
the matter @ priori, is there any thing we difcover in this 
fituation, which can beget the idea of a downward, rather 
than | an upward, or any other motion, in the flone or. mmctal ? 


nae as the ‘firth imagination or invention of a oe 
effect, in all natural operations, is arbitrary, where we confult 
not experience; fo muft we alfo efteem the fuppofed tye or 
connexion between the caufe and effed, which binds them to- © 
gether, and renders it impoflible, that any other effe@ could. 
‘refult from the operation of that caufe. When I fee, for in- 
ftance, a billiard-ball moving in a ftrait line towards another; 
even fuppofe motion in the fecond ball fhould by accident be 
fuggefted to me, as the refult of their conta&t or impulfe; may 
I not conceive, that a hundred different events might as well 
follow from that caufe ? May not both thefe balls remain at 
abfolute reft ? May not the firft ball return in a ftrait line, or 
leap off from the fecond in any line or direétion? All thefe 
fappofitions are confiftent and conceivable. Why then fhould 
we give the preference to ‘one, which is no more confiftent 
nor conceivable than the reft? All our reafonings @ priori 
will never be able to thew us any foundation for this pre- 
ference. : : 


In a word, then, every effeG is a difting event from its 
caufe, It could not, - therefore, be difcovered i in the caufe, and 
the firftinvention or conception of j its @ priori, mutt be entirely 
arbitrary. And even after it is fuggefted, the conjunion of 

it with the caufe muft appear equal lly arbitrary 5 fince there are 
| always 


7 
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always many other effects, which, to reafon, muft feem fully: 
as coniiftent and natural. In wain, therefore, fhould we pre- 
"tend to determine any- fingle event, or infer any. cafe or 
effet, without the affiflance of obfervation and. experience. 


Hence we may Wee the elon why t no Sphilsipnes who 
is rational and modeft, has ever pretended to affign the ulti- 
‘mate caufe of any natural operation, or to fhow diftindily the 
action of that power, which produces any fingle effect in the. 
univerfe. Tis confefled, that the utmoft effort of human: 
reafon is, to reduce the principles, produétive of natural phe- 
nomena, to a greater fimplicity, and to refolve the many par- 
ticular effets into a few general caufes, by. ‘means of reafon- 
‘ings from analogy, experience, and obfervation. But as to the 
caufes of thefe general cautes, we fhonld in vain attempt their 
difcovery; nor thall wé ever be able to fatisfy ourfelves, by 
any particular explication of them. Thele ultimate {prings 
and principles are totally thut up from human: curiofity and. 
enquiry. Elafticity, gravity, cohefion of parts, communica— 
tion of motion by impulfe; thefe are probably the ultimate 
caufes and principles which we fhall ever difcover in nature ; 
and we may efteem ourfelves futhciently happy, uf, by accurate 
enquiry and reafoning, we can trace up the particular phe- 
nomena Ds or near to, thet general principles. The —— 


rance a little further: As perhaps the moft perfea philofopby 
of the moral or metaphyfical kind ferves only to difcover larger 
portions of our ignorance. Thus the obfervation of human 
: blindnels and weaknefs is the refult Of all philofophy, and 
meets US, at every ae in foie a our eg GENRES to elude 
or avoud it. Se a 


- 
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Nor is eeometry, when taken into the affiftance of natural 
philofophy, ever able to remedy this defe&, or lead us into 
the knowlege of ultimate caufes, by all that accuracy of rea- 
foning, for which it is fo juftly celebrated. Every part of 
mixed mathematics goes upon the fuppofition, that certain 
laws are eftablifhed by nature in her operations; and abftract 
reafonings are employed, either to aflift experience in the dif- 
covery of thefe laws, or to determine their influence in parti- 
cular inftances, where it depends upon any precife degrees of 
diftance and quantity. ‘Thus ’tis a law of motion, difcovered 
by experience, that the moment or force of any body in 
motion 1s in the compound ratio or proportion of its folid con- 
tents and its velocity; and confequently, that a {mall force 
may remove the greateit obftacle or raife the ereatelt weight, 
if by any contrivance or machinery we can increafe the velocity 
of that force, fo as to make it an overmatch for its antagonitt. 
Geometry z affifts us in the application of this law, by giving us 
the juft dimenfions of all the parts and figures, which can enter 
into any fpecies of machine; but fill the difcovery of the law 
itfelf is owing merely to experience, and all the abftra@t reafon- 
ings in the world could never dead us one ftep towards the 
knowlege of it. When we reafon a priori, and confider merely 
-any object or caufe, as it appears to the mind, independent of 
all obfervation, it never could fuggeft to us the notion of any 
diftinG objet, fuch as its effect; much lefs, thew us the infe- 
parable and inviolable conne@tion between them. A man muft 
be very fagacious, who could difcover by reafoning, that cryftal 
is the effect of heat, and ice of cold, without being previoully 
acquainted with the’operations of thefe qualities. 
| | \ 
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: But we have not, as yet, attained any tolerable fatisfadtiore 
with regard to the queftion firft propofed. Each folution: full 
gives rife to a new queftion as dificult as the foregoing, and 
leads us on to farther enquiries. When it is afked, What 1s 
the nature of all our reafomngs concerning matter of fact? 
The proper anfwer feems to be, that they are founded. on the: 
relation of caufe and effet. When again it is afked, What is 
the foundation of all our reafonings and conclufions concerning 
tbat relation? it may be replied 1 in one word, EXPERIENCE.. 
But if we fill carry-on our fifting humour, and afk, What is 
the foundation of all conclufions from experience : ? this implies. 
a new queftion, which may be of more difficult folution and 
explication. Philofophers, that give themfelves airs of fupe- 
rior wifdom and fuficiency, have a hard tafk, when they en- 

counter perfons | of inquifitive difpofitions, who pufh them 
- from every corner, to which they retreat, and who are fure at 
laft to bring them to fome dangerous dilemma. The beft ex- 
pedient to prevent this confufion, is to be modeft in our pre- 
tenfions ; and even to difcover the difficulty ourlelves before it 


is objected to us. By. this means; we ee make a ‘kind of . 
merit of our es ignorance. erie 


<< 


{ thal content my felf, in this Ea with an eafy tafk, 
and fhall pretend only to give a negative anfwer to the queftion 
here propofed. I fay then, that even after we have experience 
of the operations of caufe and effect, our conclufions from that - 
experience are no? founded on reafoning, Or any procels of the 


underftandine. This anfwer we mult endeavour, both to ex- 
pip and to defend. : 


It 
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43 
dt muft certainly be allowed, that nature has kept us ata 
great diftance from all her fecrets, and has afforded us only the 
knowlege of a few fuperficial qualities of objeéts, while the 
conceals from us thofe powers and principles, on which the in- 
fluence of thefe objects entirely depends. Our fenfes inform 
us of the colour, weight, and confiftence of bread ; but neither 
fenfe nor reafon ever can inform us of thofe qualities, which 
fit it for the nourifhment and fupport of a human body. 
Sight or feeling conveys an idea of the aG@ual motion of bo- 
dies; but as to that wonderful. force _or power, which would 
_carry on a moving, body: for ever in a continued change of place, 
and which bodies never lofe but by communicating it to others;- 
of this we cannot form the moft diftant conception. But not= 
withitanding this 1 ignorance of natural powers * and principles, 
we always prefume, where we fee like fenfible qualities, that 
they have like fecret powers, and lay our-account, that effects, 
fimilar to thofe, which we have. experienced, will follow from 
them. If a body of like colour and confiftence with that of 
_ bread, which we have formerly eat, be prefented to us, we 
7 make no {cruple of repeating the experiment, and expect, 
with certainty, dike nourifhment and fupport. _ Now this is a 
. proces of the mind or thought, of which I would willingly 
know the foundation. °*Tis allowed on all hands, that there 
is no known conneétion between the fenfible qualities and the 
fecret powers; and confequently, that the mind is not led to 
form fuch a conclufion concerning their conftant and regular 
- conjunétion, by any thing which it knows of their nature. As 
to paft Experience, it can be allowed to give direct and certain 
: The word, Powe. is here ufed in a loofe ee ene The more accu- 
rate explication of it would give additional evidence to this argument. See Sect. We 
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information only of thofe precife objects, and that precife pe~ 
riod of time, which fell under its cognizance: But why this 
experience fhould be extended to future times, and to other ob- 
jects, which, for ‘aught we know, may be only in appearance 
fimilar 5 this is the main queftion on which I would infift. 
The bread, which I formerly eat, nourifhed me; that is, a 
body of fuch fenfible qualities, was, at that time, endued with 
fuch fecret powers : but does it follow, that other bread mutt 
_alfo nourifh me at another time, and that like fenfible qualities 
muft always be attended with like fecret powers? ‘The con- 
fequence feems nowife neceflary. At leaft, it muft be acknow- 
Aleged, that there is here a confequence drawn by the mind; 
that there is a certain ftep taken; a proces of thought, and an 
inference, which wants to be explained. Thefe two propo- 
fitions are far from being the fame, 7 have found that fuch an 
object has always béen attended with fuch an efect, and I fore- 
fee, that other objects, which are, in appearance, fimilar, will 
be attended with fimilar effedts. ¥ thall allow, if you pleate, : 
that the one propofition may juftly be inferred from the other : 
I know in fa@, that it always is inferred: But if you infift, 
that the inference is made by a chain of reafoning, I defire you 
‘to produce that reafoning. ‘The connection between thefe pro- 
: pofitions i is not intuitive. ~ There is required a medium, which 
‘may enable the mind to ‘draw fuch an inference, if indeed it 
be drawn by reafoning and argument. What that medium ‘is, 
I mutt confefs, patles my comprehention 5" and ’tis incumbent 
~ on thofe to produce it, who affert, that it really exifts, and is 
the oe of - ay our conclufions concerning matter of fact. 


a 


This negative argument mutt certainly, in procefé or time, 
become alt together convincing; if pay ‘penetrating and able 
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_philofophers fhall turn their enquiries this way ; and no one 
be-ever able to difcover any conneCting propofition or inter- 
mediate {tep, which fupports the underftanding in this con- 
clufion. But as the queftion is yet new, every reader may 
not truft fo far to his own penetration, as to conclude, becaufe 
an argument efcapes his refearch and enquiry, that therefore 
it does not really exift. For this reafon it may be requilite to 
-ventufe upon a more difficult tafk; and enumerating all the 
branches of human knowlege, endeavour to thew, that none 
of them can afford fuch an. On: en : 


AML reafonings may be divided into two Sani VIZ. ‘demon- 
ftrative reafonings, or thofe concerning relations of ideas, and 
moral reafonings, or thofe concerning matter of fad and exif- 
tence. That there are no demonftrative arguments in the.cafe, 
‘feems evident; fince it implies no- contradiGtion, that. the 
~courfe of nature may change, and that. an obje& feemingly 
like cate which we have: experienced, may be attended with 
different or contrary effedis. May I not clearly and diftindly 
conceive; that a body falling from the clouds, and which, in 
all other refpects,. refembles £ fnow; has yet the tafte of falt or 
feeling of fire? Is there. am ‘more intelligible propofition 
than to afirm, that all the trees will flourith in DECEMBER 


. and JANUARY, and decay 3 in May and June? Now what 
ever is intelligible, and can be diftin@tly conceived, implies no 
 contradi€tion, and can never be proved falfe by any demon- ; 


firative arcurpent or abfiract porous a priors Se 


ta we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put Bee in, 
palt | experience, and make it the flandard of our future judg- 


ment, thefe arguments muft be probable only, or fuch as re- 
| gard 
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gard matter of fact and real exiftence, according to the divifion 
above-mentioned. But that there is no ar gument of this 
kind, mutt appear, if our explication of that fpecies of rea- 
foning be admitted as folid and fatisfactory. We have {faid, 
that all arguments concerning exiftence are founded on the 
relation of caufe and effe&; that our knowlege of that relation 
is derived entirely from experience; and that all our experi~ 
‘mental conclufions proceed upon the fuppofition that the future 
will be conformable to the paft. ‘To endeavour, therefore, the 
_ proof of this laft fuppofition by probable arguments, or argu 
ments regarding exiftence, muft be evidently going ina circle, 


and taking that for granted, which. is. the car point in, 


| queftion. 


‘Tn reality all arguments from experience are founded on the © 


fimilarity, which we difcover among natural objects, and by 

which we are induced to expe& effets fimilar to thofe, which 
_ we have found to follow from fuch objets. And though none 
“but a fool or madman will ever pretend to difpute the authority 
of experience, or to reject that great guide of human life; it 
‘may furely be allowed a philofopher to have fo much curiofity 


at leaft, as to examine the principle of human nature which ~ 


‘gives this mighty authority to experience, and makes us draw 
: advantage from that fimilarity, which nature has placed among 
‘different obje€ts. From caufes, which appear fimilar, we ex- 
‘pect fimilar effets. This is the fum of all our experimental 
conclufions. Now it feems evident, that if this conclufion 
were formed by reafon, it would be as perfect at firft, and 
upon one inftance, as after ever fo long a courfe of experience. 
- ‘But the cafe is far otherwife. Nothing fo like as eges; yet no 


one, on account of this apparent fimilarity, expects the fame 


tafte 


bad 
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“fale cad acliian a0 of them. *Tis only afte a long courfe 

of uniform experiments in any kind, that we attain a firm re- 
liance and fecurity with regard toa particular event. Now 
where is that procefs of reafoning, which from one inftance 
draws a conclufion, fo different from that which it infers from 
an hundred inftances, that are nowife different from that fingle 
inftance? ‘This queftion I propofe as much for the fake of 
‘information, as with an intention of raifing difficulties. T 
cannot find, I cannot imagine any fuch reafoning. But I keep: 
my mind fill nee to Poe if any, one will os to. 
_ beftow it NC | 


Should i it be faid, that from a number of uniform experi-_ 
ments, we infer a connexion between the fenfible qualities and 
the fecret powers; this, I muft confefs, feems the fame difi- 
culty, couched in different terms. The queftion full ‘recurs, 
On what proces of argument is this inference founded ? Where 
is the medium, the interpofing ideas, which join propofitions 
fo very wide of each other? °Tis confefled, that the colour, 
confiftence and other fenfible qualities of bread appear not, of 
themfelves, to have any connexion with the fecret powers of - 
nourifhment and fupport. “For dtherwife we could infer thefe 
fecret powers from the fir appearance of thefe fenfible qua- 
lities, without the aid of experience; contrary to the fentiment 
of all philofophers, and contrary to plain matter of fad. Here 
then i§ our natural flate of ignorance with regard to the powers 
and influence of all obje@s. How is this remedied by expe- 
rience? It only fhews us a number of uniform effeéts, re- 
faulting from certain obje€ts, and teaches us, that thofe parti- 
cular objeéts, at that particular time, were endowed with fuch — 
powers and forces. Whena new object, endowed with fimilar 

: 2 oS = i fenfible 
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: fenfible qualities, is produced, we expeCt fimilar powers and 
forces, and lay our account with a like effet. From a body 
of like colour and confifttence with bread, we look for lke 
nourifhment and fupport. But this farely is a ftep or progrefs~ 
of the mind, which wants to be explained. When a man 
fays, Ihave found, in all paft inflances, fuch fenfible qualities 
conjoined with fuch fecret powers: And when he fays, funilar 
fenfible qualities will always be conjomed with Si milar fecret 
powers ; he is not guilty of a tautology, nor are thefe propo- 
‘fitions in any refpe@t the fame. You fay, that the one propofi- 
tion is an inference from the other. But you muft confefs, 
_ that the inference is not intuitive ; neither is it demonftrative : 
Of what nature is it then? To fay it 3S experimental, 1S 
begging the queftion: For all inferences ‘from experience 
fuppote, as their foundation, that the future will refemble the 
paft, and that fimilar powers will be conjoined with fimilar 
fenfible qualities. If there be any fufpicion, that the courfe of 
nature may change, and that the paft may be no rule for the fu- 
_ ture, all experience becomes ufelefs, and can give rife to no infe- 
rence or conclufion. °Tis impoflible, therefore, that any argu- 
ments from experience can prove this refemblance of the paft 
_to the future; fince all thefe arguments are founded on the 
2 fappofition of that. refemblance. Let the courfe of things be 
- allowed hitherto ever fo regular ; that alone, without fome new 
- argument or inference, proves not, that, for the future, it 
will continuefo. In vain do you pretend to have learnt the 
: nature of bodies from your paft experience. Their fecret na- 
_ ture, and confequently, all their effects and influence may 
change, without any change in their fenfible qualities. This 
happens fometimes, and with regard to fome objects : Milly 


as may 
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may it not happen always, and with regard to all objects? 
What logic, what procefs of argument fecures you againft this _ 
{uppofition? My practice, you fay, refutes my doubts. But 
you miftake the purport of my queftion. As an agent, I am 
quite fatisfied in the point; but asa philofopher, who has fome 
fhare of curiofity, Iwill not fay fcepticifm, I want to learn the 
foundation of this inference. No reading, no enquiry has yet 
been able to remove my difficulty, or give me fatisfaGion in a 
matter of fuch vaft importance. Can I do better than propofe 
the difficulty to the public, even though, perhaps, I have {mall 
_ hopes of obtaining a {olution } = We fhall at leaft, by this 
“means, be fenfible of our ignorance, if we do not augment our 
knowlege. 


I muft confefs, that a man is guilty of unpardonable arro- 
gance, who concludes, becaufe an argument has efcaped his 
own inveftigation, that therefore it does not really exif. I 
mutt alfo confefs, that though all the learned, for feveral ages, 
fhould have employed their time in fruitlefs refearches upon 
any fubje&t, it may fill, perhaps, be rafh to conclude pofitively, 
that the fubje& mutt, therefore, pafs all human comprehen- 
fion. Even though we examine all the fources of our know- 
lege, and conclude them unfit for fuch a fubje&t, there may 
(ill remain a fufpicion, that the enumeration is not compleat, 
or the examination not accurate. But with regard to the pre- 
fent fubje&t, there are fome confiderations, which feem to re- 
move all this eee of arrogance or fafpicion of miftake. 


Tis certain, that the moft ignorant and flupid Boants, nay 
infants, nay even brute beafls improve by experience, and 
learn the qualities of natural objets, by obferving the eifects, 

VoL. Ul. H which 
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wa refult on them. When a child has felt the fenfation: 


of pain from touching the flame of a candle, he will be care- 
ful not to put his hand near any candle; but will expedt a fimi-- 


lar effe& from a caufe,; which is fimilar in its fenfible qualities: 


and appearance. If you affert, therefore, that the under- 
fianding of the child is led into this conclufion by any procefs 
of argument or ratiocination, I may juftly require you to pro- 
duce that arsument; nor have you any pretence to refufe fo. 
equitable a demand. You cannot fay, that the argument’ is: 
abftrufe, and may poffibly efcape your enquiry; fince you con- 


fels, that it 1s obvious to the capacity of a mere infant. If 


you hefitate, qheretore, a ‘moment, or if, after reflection, you 
produce any intricate or profound argument, you, ina manner, 
give up the queftion, and confefs, that it is not reafoning 
which engages us to fuppofe the paft refembling the future, 
and to expect fimilar effets from caufes, which are, to appear 
ance, fimilar. This is the propofition which I intended to en-. 
force in the prefent feGion. If I be right, I pretend to have 
made no mighty difcovery. And if I be wrong, I muft ac- 


knowlege myfelf to be indeed a very backward f{cholar ; fince 


I cannot now difcover an argument, which, it feems, was per. 


_fealy familiar to me, long before I was out of my cradle. 


} 
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SCEPTICAL SOLUTION ¢ OF THESE BOuES 


‘HE paffion for philofophy, like that for iio, feems 

liable to this inconvenience, that though it aims at the 
ae of our manners, and extirpation of our vices, it 
may only ferve, by imprudent management, to fofter a predo- 
minant inclination, and puth the mind, with more determined 
refolution, towards that fide, which already draws too much, 
7 by the biafs and propenfity of the natural temper, 2 Tis cer- 
tain, that, while we afpire to the ‘magnanimous firmnels of 
the philofophic face, and endeavour to confine our pleafures 
altogether within our own minds, we may, at laft, render our 
philofophy, like that of EpicretTus, and other Stozcs, only 
a more refined fyftem of felfifhnefs, and may reafon ourfelves 
out of all virtue, as well as focial enjoyment. While we fudy 
with attention the vanity of human life, and turn all our 
thoughts towards the empty and tranfitory nature of riches 
and honours, we are, perhaps, all the while flattering our na- 
tural indolence, which, hating the buftle of the sani and 
senecey of butinels, fecks a pretence of reafon, to give it- 
H 2 : feif 
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felf a full and uncontrouled indulgence. There is, however, 
one {pecies of philofophy, which feems little lable to this in- 
convenience, and that becautfe it ftrikes in with no diforderly 
paffion of the human mind, nor can mingle itfelf with any 
natural affection or propenfity ; and that is the ACADEMIC or 
SCEPTICAL philofophy. The academics talk always of doubts;. 
and fufpenfe of judgment, of danger in hafty determinations, 
of confining to very narrow bounds the enquiries of the under- 
ftanding, and of “renouncing all {peculations which le not 
within the limits of common life and practice. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more contrary than fuch a philofophy to the fu- 
pine indolence of the mind, its rafh arrogance, its lofty pre- 
tenfions, and its fuperftitious credulity. Every paffion is mor- 
tified by it, except the love of truth; and that paffion never 
is, nor can be carried to too high a degree. *Tis furprifing, : 
therefore, that this philofophy, which, in almoft every in- 
fiance, muft be harmlefs and innocent, fhould be the fubje@ 
of fo much groundlefs reproach and obloquy. But, perhaps, 
the very circumftance which renders. it foi innocent, is what 
chiefly expofes it to the public hatred and refentment. By flat- 
tering no irregular paflion, it gains few partizans: By oppofing 
fo many vices and follies, it raifes to itfelf abundance of ene 
mies, who fligmatize 3 it as s libertine, profane, and irreligious. 


Meeadoas ae that this sailolophy, while it endeavours 
to limit our enquiries to common. life, fhould ever under- 
mine the reafonings of common life, and carry its doubts fo 
far as to deftroy all ation, as well as fpeculation. Nature 
will always maintain her rights, and prevail in the end over 
any abftra& reafoning whatfoever. Though we {hould conclude, 

_ for inflance, as in the foregoing fe&tion, that in all reafonings. 
from ee there is a ftep taken by the mind, which is 
hot 
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not fupported by any argument or procefs of the underfland- 
ing; there is no danger, left thefe reafonings, on which almoft 
all knowlege depends, will ever be affected by fuch a difcovery. 

If the mind be not engaged by argument to make this ftep, 
it muft be induced by fome other principle of equal weight and 
authority; and that principle will preferve its influence as long © 
as human nature remains the fame. “What that principle 1 = | 
may well be worth the pains of enquiry. 


Suppole a perfon, onan endowed with the Rftrongeft facul- 
ties of reafon and reflection, to be brought on a fadden into 
this world; he would, indeed, immediately ‘obferve a conti 
nual fucceffion of objets, and one event following another ; 
but he would not be able to difcover any thing farther. He 
would not, at firft, by any reafoning, be able to reach the idea 
of caufe and effet ; fince the particular powers, by which all 
natural operations are performed, never appear to the fenfes ; | 
nor is it reafonable to conclude, merely becaufe one event, in 
one inflance, precedes another, that therefore the one is the 
~caufe, and the other the effedt. Their conjunétion may be ar- 
bitrary. and cafual, _ There may | be no reafon to infer the exift- 
ence of the one oon the appearance of the other. Andina 
word, fuch a perfon without more experience, could never em- 
ploy his conje€ture or reafoning concerning any matter of fa, 
or be affured of any thing beyond what was pS pre- 
fent, to his memory and fenfes. 


Suppofe ie that i has acquired more experience, and 
has lived fo long in the world as to have obferved fimilar objects 
or events to be conflantly conjoined together ; what is the con- 
fequence of this experience? He immediately infers the exif- 

| : tence | 
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tence of the one object from. the appearance of the other. 
Yet he has not, by all his experience, acquired any idea or 
‘knowlege of the fecret power, by which the one object pro- 
duces the other; nor is it, by. any procefs of reafoning, he is 
engaged to draw this inference. But full he finds himfelf de~ 
termined to draw it: And though he fhould be convinced, that 
‘his underftanding has no part in the operation, he would 
~ neverthelefs continue in the fame courfe of thinking. There 
is fome other principle, which determines him to form fuch a 
cconclufion. as 


_ This principle is Custom or Hapit. For wherever the 
srepetition of any particular : act or operation produces a propen- 
‘fity to renew the fame act or operation, without being impel- 
ded by any reafoning or procefs of the underftanding; we al- 
ways fay, that this propentity is the effet of Cuffam. By em- 
ace that word, we pretend not to have given the ultimate 
reafon of fuch a propenfity. We only point out a principle | 
of human nature, which is univerfally acknowleged, and 
“which is well known by its effedis.. Perhaps, we can. pufh 
our enquiries no farther, or pretend to give the caufe of this 
-caufe; but mutt reft contented with it as the ultimate principle, 
which we can aflign of all our conclufions from experience. 
Tis fufficient. fatisfaction, that we can £0 fo far ; without re- 
‘pining at the narrownels of our faculties, becaufe they will 
carry uS nO farther. And °tis certain we here advance a very 
~~ ntelligible propofition at leaft, if not a true one, when we 
-aflert, that, after the conflant conjungtion of two objects, 
heat and flame, for inflance, weight and folidity, we are de- 
termined by cuftom < alone to expe the one from the appear= 
cance of the other. This hypothelis feems even the only one, 
| a op se which 


~ 
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which explains the difficulty, why we draw, from a thoufand 
inftances, an inference, which we are not able to draw from. 


‘one inftance, that is, in no trefpedt, different from them. 


Reafon is- incapable of any fuch variation. ‘The conclufions,. 


‘which it draws from confidering one circle, are the fame which 
it would form upon furveying all the circles 1 in the univerfe. 


But no man, having feen only one body move after being im- 


pelled by another, could infer, that every other body will move 


after a like impulfe. All inferences from experience, there— 
fore, are effects.of cuftom, not of reafoning *. : Ze 

ee ae | ~~ Enftom,. 

* Nothing is more ufual than for writers even on moral, political, or phyfical fubjetts,. 


to diftinguifh between rea/on and experience, and to fuppofe, that thefe {pecies of ar- 
gumentation are entirely different from each other. The former are taken for the 


~ mere. refult of our intelle@tual faculties, which by confidering 2 4 priori the nature of — 


things, and examining the effects, that muft follow from their operation, eftablifh 
particular principles of fcience and philofophy. — The latter are fuppofed to be de- 
rived entirely from fenfe and. obfervation, by which we learn what has aétually 
refulted from the operation of particular objects, and are thence able to infer, what 


Swill, for. the future, refult from. them. Thus, for inftance, the limitations and re- 
- firaints: of civil government, and a legal conflitution, may be defended, either from - 
“ “yeafon, which, , reflecting: on the great frailty and corruption of human nature, teaches, - 


‘that no man can fafely be trufted with unlimited authority ; or from experience and 
hiftory, which inform us of the enormous abufes, that ambition, in every age and 
country, has been found to make of fo imprudent a confidence, 


The fame diftinG@ion betwixt reafon and experience is maintained in all our de- 
liberations concerning the condué of life ; while the experienced ftatefman, general, 
phyfician, or merchant is trufted and followed; and the unpractifed novice, with 
whatever natural talents endowed, negledted and. defpifed. ‘Though | it be allowed, 
‘that reafon may form very plaufible conjectures with regard to the confequences of | 
fuch a particular conduét i in fuch particular circumftances ; tis Hill fuppofed imper- 
fect, without the affifiance of experience, which i is alone able to give hay, and 


certainty to the maxims, ‘derived from fludy and refleCtion. 


But 


Cuflom; an is the great guide of human life. ’Tis that 
pprinciple alone, ‘which renders our experience ufeful to us, 
and makes us expect for the future, a fimilar train of events 


“But notwithftanding that this diftin@ion be thus univerfally received, both in the 
-adtive and {peculative fcenes of life, I fhall not {cruple to pronounce, that it is, at 
‘hottom, erroneous, or at leaf, {uperficial. 


If we examine thofe arguments, which, in any of the fciences above-mentioned, 
are {uppofed to be the mere effeéts of reafoning and refleftion, they will be found to 
terminate, at laft, in fome general principle or conclufion, for which we can aflign 
no reafon but obfervation and experience. The only difference betwixt them and 
thofe maxims, which are vulgarly efteemed the refult of pure experience, is, that 
the former cannot be eftablifhed without fome proce{s of thought, and fome reflection 
on what we have obferved, in order to diftinguith i its circumftances, and trace its 
-confequences : Whereas in the latter, the experienced event is exactly and fully 
fimilar to that which we infer as the refult of any particular fituation. The hiftory 
of a Trpertus ora Nero makes us dread a like tyranny were our monarchs freed 
from the reftraints of laws and.fenates: But the obfervation of any fraud or cruelty 
in private life is fufficient, -with the aid of a little thought, to give us ‘the fame ap- 
-prehenfion ; while it ferves as‘an inftance of the general corruption of human nature, 
and thews us the danger which we muft incur by repofing an entire confidence in 


mankind. In both cafes, ’tisexperience which is ultimately the foundation of our 
inference and conclufion. 


There is no man fo young and unexperienced, as not to have formed from obferva- 
tion, many general and juit maxims concerning human affairs and the conduét of 
life; but it muft be confeffed, that, when aman comes to put thefe in practice, he 
will be extremely liable to error, till time and farther « experience, both enlarge thefe 

maxims, and teach him their proper ufe and application. In every fituation or in- 

-eident, there are many particular and feemin gly minute circumftances, which the 

man of pgreateft talents is, at frft, apt to overlook, though on them the juftnefs of 
~ his conclufions, and confequently the prudence of his conduét, entirely depend. Not 

to mention, that, toa young ‘beginner, the general obfervations and maxims occur 
not always on the properoccafions, nor can be immediately applied with due calmnefs 
and diftin@ion. The.truth is, an unexperienced reafoner could be no reafoner at all, 
wete he abfolutely unexperienced ; and when we affign that chara@er to any one, 


‘mean it only in a comparative fenfe, and Peper him poflefied of Peencnce, 
Amaller and more imperfect degree. 


we 
ina 


with 
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witli thofe which have appeared in the paft. Without the in- 
-fluence of cuftom, we fhould be entirely ignorant of every 
“matter of fad, beyond what is immediately prefent to the me- 
mory and fenfes. We fhould never know how to adjuft means 
to ends, or to employ our natural powers in the produétion of 
any effet. ‘There would be an end at once of all a€tion, as 


well as of the chief part of {peculation, 


But here it may be proper to remark, that though our con 
clufions from experience carry us beyond our memory and 
_denfes, and aflure us of matters of faa, which happenin the 
smoft diftant places” and moft remote ages; yet fome fa@ mutt 
always be prefent to the fenfes or memory, from which we 
may firft proceed in drawing thefe conclufions. A man, who 
thould find in a defert | country the remains of pompous builds 
ings, would conclude, that the country had, in antient times, 
been cultivated by civilized inhabitants ; but did nothing of 
this nature occure to him, he could never form fuch an infes ” 
rence. We learn the events of former ages from hiftory ; but 
then we muft péerufe the voltimes, in which this inftru@ion is. 
up our inferences { from one teflic 


‘contained, and. thence- carry 
ye at the eye-witneffes and fpec- 


mony to another tll we ari 
tators of thefe diftant events. In a word, if we proceed not 
upon fome fac, prefent to the memory or fenfes, our reafon- 
ings would be merely hypothetical ; ; and however the particu- 7 
lar links might be conneéted with each other, the whole chain © | 
of i inferences would have nothing to fupport 1 it, nor ‘could we 
= ever, by i its means, arrive at the knowlege of any teal exif- 
tence. “lta afk, why you! believe any particular matter of fad, 
which you relate, you muft tell me fome reafon ; and this rea— 
fon will be - fome other fack,- conneéted with it: ‘But as you 
: NOLS oe oe | ‘cannot 
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cannot proceed after this manner, 2 infinitum, you mult at laft 
terminate in fome fat, which is prefent to your memory or 

fenfes; or muft allow that your belief is entirely without 

foundation. | 


What then is the conclufion of the whole matter? A fimple 
one; though. it muft be confefled, pretty remote from the- 
common theories of philofophy. All belief of matter of fact 
or real exiftence is derived merely from.fome obje@, prefent 
to the memory or fenfes, and a cuftomary conjunction between. 
that and any other obje&. Or in other words; having found,. 
in: many inftances, that any two kinds. of obje&ts, flame and 
heat, fnow and cold, have always been: conjoined together; if 
flame or fnow be prefented anew to our fenfes, the mind is. 
carried by cuftom to expect heat or cold, and to beleve, that: 
fuch a quality does exift, and. will difcover itfelf upon a nearer -. 
approach. ‘This belief is the neceflary refult of placing the. 
mind io fuch circumftancs. "Tis an operation of the foul, . 
when. we are fo fituated, as unavoidable as to feel the paffion, 
of love, when. we receive benefits, or hatred, when we meet’ 
with injuries. All thefe operations are a fpecies of natural” 
inftinéts, which no reafoning or procefs of the thought and: 
— sodetllandne 3 1s a either to produce, » or to prevent. — 


At this poInL it ayould be very allowable for us to {top our 
7 philofophical refearches. In moft queftions, we can never 
make a fingle ftep farther; and in all queftions, we muft ter-- 
minate here at laft, after our moft reftlefs and curious enqui- 
ries. But fill our curiofity will be pardonable, perhaps com=. 
mendable, 1 it carry us on to fill farther refearches, and 
make us examine more accurately the nature of this belief, and: 
= of the cufiomary comunction, wee it is derived, By this paca 


6 


we. 
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‘we may meet with fome explications and analogies, that will 
give fatisfaction ; at leaft to fuch as love the abftra& {ciences, 

_ and can be entertained with fpeculations, which, however ac-. 
curate, may ftill retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. As 
to readers of a different tafte; the remaining part of this fec- 
tion is not calculated for them, and the following enquiries = 
well be underftood, though it be neglected. 


fA Ror 


There is nothing more free than the imagination of man ;— 
and though it cannot exceed that original Rock of ideas, which 
is furnifhed by the internal and external fenfes, it has unlimited 
power of mixing, compounding, feparating, and dividing 
thefe ideas, to all the varieties of fiion and vilion. It car. 
feign a train of events, with all the appearance of reality, 
afcribe to them a particular time and place, conceive them as 
exiftent, and paint them out to itfelf with every circumftance, 
that belongs to any hiftorical fat, which it believes with the 
_ greateft certainty. Wherein, therefore, confifts the difference 
between fuch a ition and belief? It lies not merely i in any 
peculiar idea, which is annexed 6 Ch a conception, as com= 
mands our aflent, and which is wanting to every known fi€tion.. 
For as the mind has authority over all its ideas, it could vyolun= 
tarily annex this particular idea to any fi@tion, and confequently 
‘be able to believe whatever it pleafes; contrary to what we 
find by daily experience. We can, in our conception, join | 
the head of a man to the body of a horfe ; ; but itis not in our 

_ power to believe, that fach an animal has ever really 


Tt Slices therioe. that the Scene between ee and 
belief lies in fome fentiment or feeling, which is annexed to 
: J Q° : Be the 


= | perhaps, f 
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the inter, not to the former, and which depends not on the: 
will, nor can be commanded at pleafure. It mutt be excited: 
by nature, like all other fentiments; and muft Orie from the: - 
particular fituation, 1 in which the mind is placed at any parti- 
cular juncture. . Whenever any object.is prefented to the me- 
mory or fenfes, it immediately, by the force of cuftom, car- 
ries the imagination: to conceive that object, which is ufually 
conjoined to it; and this conception is attended with a feeling 
or fentiment, different from the loofe reveries of the fancy. In. 
this confifts the whole nature of belief. For as there is no 
matter of fact which we believe fo firmly, that we cannot con- 
ceive the contrary, there- would: be no. difference between the 
conception affented'to, and that which is “rejected, were it. not 
for fome fentiment, which diftinguithes. the one from the other. 
é Le a billiard-ball - moving towards another, om a fmooth 
table, 1 can eatily conceive it to ftop upon contact. This con~ 
_¢eption implies no contradiGion; but fill it feels very diffe 
rently from that conception, by which I reprefent to mytfelf 
the impulfe, and the communication of motion from one balf 


* 
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Wer we to attempt a definitios 1 of this featiment, wefhould, 

find it a. very difficult, if not an impofhible talk; in 
the : fame ‘manner < as if we thould endeavour to define the feel. 
ing of cold or paffion. of anger, toa creature who never had 
an experience of thefe fentiments, _BeLier is. the true and 


= proper name of this feeling ; sail no one is ever at a lofs ta ~ 
know the meaning ‘of that term ; becanfe every man is every. 
moment con{cious or the omen reprefented by it. It may 
not, however, bei improper to attempt a defer ription of this {en- 
iment; in he we Pe By) that. means, _atrive at fome ana~. 


ee logies, 
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logies, which may afford a more perfect explication of it. - ¥ 
- fay then, that belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, for— 
cible, firm, fleady conception of an obje@, than what the ima- 
cination alone is ever able to attain. 'Fhis variety of terms, Ze 
which may feem fo unphilofophical, is intended only to ex- 
prefs that at of the mind, which renders realities, or what is- 
taken for fuch; more prefent to us than fictions, caufes them: * 
to weigh more in the thought, and gives them a fuperior in- 
fluence on the paflions and imagination. Provided we agree~ 
about the thing, “us needlefs to difpute about the terms. he 
imagination has the command over all its ideas, and can join: 
and mix and vary ‘them, in all the ways poflible. It may con- 
ceive fictitious objects with all the circumftances of place and 
time. It may fet them, ina manner, before our eyes, in their. 
true colours, jut as they might have exifted. But.as it isim- - 
poflible, that that faculty of imagination — can ever,. of itfelf,, 
reach belief, *tis evident, that belief confifts not in the peculiar 
nature or order of ideas, but in the manner of their conception. 
and in their feeling to the mind. I confefs, that ’ ‘tis impoflible 
=pertedctly to explain this feeling. or manner of conception. We 
may make ufe of words, which exprefs fomet 
: its true and proper name, a 


thing near it. But 
as we obferved before, is belief; 


which is a term, that every one fufficiently underftands j in com= 
mon life, And i in philofophy, we can go no farther than af 

fert, that. belief is. fomething felt by the mind, which diftin= 
| guithes the ideas of the judgment from the fiions of the ima— 


gination, Tt gives them more force and influence ; makes: 


them appear of - ‘greater: importance 5 ce ‘inforces” them in: the 
mind; and renders them the governing Principle of all our — 
acuons.. 1 hear at prefent, for inftance, a | perfon? s Voice with: 
= =o oe 7 | whom: 
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whom I am acquainted ; and the found comes as from the next 
room. -This impreffion of my fenfes immediately conveys 
my thought to the perfon, together with all the furrounding 
objects. I paint them out to myfelf as exifting at prefent, 
_ «with the fame qualities and relations, of which I formerly 
knew them pofleft. Thefe ideas take fafter hold of my mind, 
than ideas of an inchanted caftle. They are very different to 
the feeling, and have a much greater influence of every kind, 
either to give pleafure or pain, joy or forrow. 


Let us, then, take in the whole compafs of this doGrine, 
and allow, that the fentiment of belief is nothing but a con- 
__.ception of an object more intenfe and fteady than what attends 
the mere fictions of the imagination, and that this manner of 
conception arifes from a cuftomary conjunction of the objea& 
with fomething prefent to the memory or fenfes: I believe 
that it will not be difficult, upon thefe fuppofitions, to find 
-other operations of the mind analogous to it, and to trace up 
thefe phenomena to principles ftill more general. 


We have already obferved, that nature has eftablithed con=— 
nexions among particular ideas, and that no fooner one idea 
_ occurs to our thoughts than it introduces its correlative, and 
carries our attention ‘towards it, by a gentle and infenfible 
movement.  Thefe principles of - connexion or affociation 

we have reduced to three, wiz, Refemblance, Contiguity, and 

Cayfation ; which are the only bonds, that unite our thoughts 

together, and beget that regular train of refle@ion or difcourte, 
Which, in a greater or lefs degree, takes place among all 
mankind, _ Now here arifes a gueftion, on which the folution 

of the prefent difficulty will depend, Does it happen, in all 

: oe —— = 7 thefe 
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thefe relations, that, when one of the obje&s is prefented to. 


the fenfes or memory, the mind is not only carried to the con-- 


ception of the correlative, but reaches a fteadier and ftronger. 


conception of it than what otherwife it would have been able - 


to attain? This feems to be the cafe with that belief, which 


arifes from the relation of caufe and effe@. And if the cafe. 
be the fame’ Gauls the other relations or principles of affociation, . 
this may be eftablifhed as a general law, which takes place in. 


all the operations of the mind. 


We may; therefore, obferve, as the firft experiment to our: 
prefent purpofe, that upon the appearance of the pi€ture of an. 
abfent friend, our idea of him is evidently enlivened by the - 
refemblance, and that ‘every paflion, which that idea occafions, . 
whether of joy or forrow, acquires new force and vigour. In. 
producing this effect, there concur both a relation and a pre-- 
fent impreflion. Where the piduure bears him-no refemblance, 5 


or at leaft was not intended for him, it never fo much as con- _ 


veys our thought to him: And where it is abfent, as well as . 
the perfon ; though the mind may pafs from the thought of © 
the one to that of the other ; At feels: its idea to be rather ~ 


weakened than enlivened by that tran 
fure in viewing the picture of a friend, when ’tis fet before us 3 
‘when “tis removed, rather chufe to confider him direClly, than 


by nee cueet in an image, which j iS. equally diftant and obioure : 


The ceremonies of the RomAN CATHOLIC religion may 
be. confidered as experiments of the fame nature. The de- - 
votees of that {uperftition ufually plead ; in excufe of the mum. 
meries, with which they are upbraided, that they feel the good’: — 
excel of thole external motions, and poftures, and actions, in. 
=e -enliven=— 


fition. We take a plea-.. 
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enlivening their Seton and quickening their fervor, i 
otherwife would decay, if directed intirely to diftant and im- 
material obje@s. We thadow Out the objects of ‘our faith, fay 
they, in fenfible types and i images, and render them ‘more pre-_ 
‘dent to us by the immediate prefence of thefe types, than ’tis 
poflible for us to do, mer ely by an intelleétual view and con- 
templation. Senfible objects have always a ereater influence 
on the fancy than. any. Other; and this influence they readily 
convey to thofe ideas, to which they are related, and which 
they refemble. I {hall only infer from thefe pra@ices, and this 
reafoning, that the effe@ of refemblance in enlivening the 
‘ideas is very common; and:assin: Sy, caie a refemblance and 
‘a prefent. impreffion mutt ¢ cofcur, we “are ‘abundantly fupplied = 
with experiments to prove the reality of the foregoing prin- 
ciple. | 


3 We may add force to thefe experiments by others of a dif _ 
ferent kind, in confidering the effeéts of confi ouLty as well as 
of refemblance. | "Tis certain that diftance diminithes the force 
of every idea, and that upon our approach to any object ; 

though it does not difeover itfelf to our fenfes; it operates 
upon the mind with an influence, which intimates an imme- 
diate impreffion, » The thinking on cany- object readily tran 

“ports the mind to what is contiguous; but ’tis only the a@ual 
prefence. of an objet, that tran{ports it with a fuperior viva- 
city. When T am a few miles: from home, whatever relates 
to it touches me more nearly. than when I am two hundred 7 
leagues diftant ; though even at that diftance the refle&ing on 

any thing i in the neighbourhood of my friends o or family natu—. 
tally produces: an idea of them. But as in this latter tale, 
both the es of the mind are ideas ; “notwithfanding there 
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is an eafy tranfition between them; that tranfition alone is not 


able to give a fuperior vivacity to any of the cs for want of 
fome immediate impreffion *, ae | 


No one can doubt but caufation has the fame influence as the 
other two relations of refemblance and contiguity. Superiliti~ 
ous people are fond of the relidts of faints and holy men, for 
the fame reafon, that they feek after types or images, in order 
to enliven their devotion, and give them a more intimate and - 
ftrong* conception of thofe exemplary lives, which they de-. 
- fire to imitate. Now "tis evident, that one of the beft relias, 
which a devotee could procure, would be the handywork of a 
faint ; and if his cloaths and furniture are ever to be confider- 
ed in this light, ’tis becaufe they were once at his d {pofal, 
and were moved and affected by him ; in which refpe they 
are to be confidered as imperfee effects, and as connected with 
_ him by a fhorter chain of confequences than any of thofe, by 
which we learn the reality of his exiftence. 


Suppofe, that the fon of a friend, who had been dong dead 
or abfent, were. FOESMEES to us; ‘ts iS cee os es obje& 


wee Neneare patie angers Te Gn an errore nquedett ut, cum ea loca 

ne Se in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus multum effe verfatos, ma-_ 

‘ gis moveamur, quam fiquando eorum ipforum aut facta audiamus aut feriptum ali. 

** quod: Jegamus : ? Velut ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mihi PLatonts in mens 

“* tem, quem accepimus primum hic difputare folitum : Cujus etiam illi hortuli pro- 

*f pinqui non memoriam folum mihi afferunt, fed ipfum videntur in confpectu meo 

Wy ‘hic ponere. Hic Spzusiprus, hic Xenwocrates, hic ejus auditor Poremo; : 

ce cujus ipfa illa feffio fuit, quam videamus, Equidem etiam curiam noftram, Hos. — 

‘© TILTAM dico, ‘non hanc novam, qua mihi minor effe videtur poftquam eft major, 

“¢ folebam intuens, Scrpionem, Caronem, Latium, noftrum vero in primis avum 

“*€ cogitare. ‘T'anta vis admonitionis eft in locis; ut non fine caula ex his memorigg 
~ *© deduéta fit difciplina.” Cicero de Finibus, Lib. E 
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‘would inftantly revive its correlative idea, and recal to our- 
thoughts all paft intimacies and familiarities in more lively. 
colours than they would. otherwile have appeared to us. This: 
is another phenomenon, which. feems to prove the eS 
above-mentioned. 


We may obferve, that in thefe phenomena the belief of the 
correlative, abject is always pre-fuppofed ; without which the: 
relation. could have no effet in enlivening the idea... The in-- 
fluence of the picture fuppofes, that we dclieve our friend to. 
have once exifted. Contiguity to home can. never excite our: 
ideas of home, unlefs. we. believe that it really exifts.. Now ki 
aflert, that this belief, where it reaches. beyond the: memory 
Or. fenfes, is of afimilar nature, and arifes from fimilar caufes, 
with the tranfition of. thought and vivacity of conception here- 
explained.. When I throw a. piece of dry wood into a fire,. 
my mind.is immediately carried to conceive, that it augments,. 
not. extinguithes, the flame.. This tranfition of thought from: 
the caufe to the effet proceeds: not.from reafon. _It:derives its . 
origin altogether from cuftom. and experience. And as it firft. 
begins from an object, prefent to the fenfes, it renders the idea. 
or.conception of : flame more {trong and lively than any loofe,. 
floating reverie of the imagination. That idea arifes im-- 
mediately. “The thought moves inflantly towards it, and con-. 
veys to it all that, force of conception, which, is: devingd frome 
tHe impreffion : prefent to-the fenfes. When.a fword is levelled’ 
- at my breaft, does not the idea.of wound and pain ftrike me 
more ftrongly, than. when.a glafs of wine is prefented to. mes, 
even though by accident:this idea fhould occur after the appear= 
ance of the latter objedt But what is there i in this whole mat~ 
ter to canfe fuch a flrong —— except only a prefent ob= 
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Fea and a cultomary tranfition to the idéa of another objed, 
which we have been accuftorned to conjoifi with the former? 
"This is the whole operation. of the mind im all our conclufions 
‘concerning matter of fa and exiftence; and "tis a fatisfaion 
to find fome analogies, by which it may be explained. The 
tranfition from a prefent obje@ does in all cafes give pe 
and — to the Felated idea, ig 


- Here, then, isa kind of pre-eftablithed harmony Sennen 
ie courfe of nature and the. fuceeffion of our ideas; and 
though the powers and forces, by. which - the former i 1s go- 
= verned,. be wholly unknown to us; ‘yet our ‘thoughts and con- 
ceptions have full, we find, gone on in the fame train with the 
ether works of nature. Cuftom is. that admirable principle, 
by which this. correfpondence has been effedted ; fo neceflary to 
the fubfiftence of our fpecies, and the regulation of our con- 


du@, in every circumflance and occurrence of human. life. 


“Had not the prefence of an objet inftantly Sea the idea of 


thofe objects, commonly conjoined with it, all our knowlege 


-muft have been limited to the narrow {phere of our memory 
and fenfes; and we fhould never have been able to adjuft means 
<0 ends, or employ our natural: powers, either to the produc- 
ing of good, or avoiding of evil. Thofe, who delight in the 
difcovery and contemplation of final caujes, have here ae 
fubject to employ their wonder and admiration. : 


T thall add, for a Githe confirmation of the foregoing 
seas that this operation: of the mind, by which we infer 
like effects from like caufes, and vice ver rfa, is. fo eflential to 
the fubfifience of all human creatures, it is not. probable that 
it could be trufted to the fallacious dedu€tions of our’ reafon, 

| es which 
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_ which is flow in its Operations; appears not, in any degree, 
during the firft years of infancy; and at beft is, in every age 
and period of human life, extremely liable to error and mif- 
take. “Tis more conformable to the ordinary wifdom of na- 
ture to fecure fo neceflary an aét of the mind, by fome inftina, 
or mechanical tendency, which may be infallible in its opera- 
tions, may difcover itfelf at the firft appearance of life and 
thought, and may be independent of all the laboured deduc- 
tions of the underftanding. _ As nature has taught us the ufe 
of our limbs, without giving us the knowlege of the mufcles 
and nerves, by which they are actuated; fo has the implanted 
in us an inftin@, which carries forward the thought 1 in a cor 
refpondent courfe to that which the has eftablithed < among. ex- 
_ ternal objects ; 3 though we are ignorant of thofe powers and 
forces, on which this regular courfe and tucceftion of objects 
totally depends. 
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\HOUGH there. be no eis a as Chie in the 

~ world; our ignorance of the real caufe of any event’ 

fas the fame influence on the undertandings, and 1 begets a like: 
Bee: of belicf or epinion.. 


There is’ anialy a probability, which arifes froin a fuperi-- 
ority of chances on any fide; and according as this fuperiority. 
-€ncreafes, and furpafles the oppofite chances, the probability, 
receives a proportionable encreafe, and begets ftill a higher de- 
gree of belief or affent to.that fide, in:which we difcover the 
fuperiority. Ifa dye were marked with one figure.or number. 
of {pots on four: fides, and with another ficure or number. of. 
fpots on the two remaining fides, it. would be more probable, , 
that the former would turn up than the latter; though .if it. 
hada thoufand fides. marked i in the: fame manner, and only one. 
fide different, the probability: would. be much behets: and our. 


* Mr. Locks divides all arguments into demonftrative and probable. In this view, 
we muft fay, that ’tis only probable all men muft die, or that the fan will rife to- 
morrow. But to conform our language more to common ufe, we fhould divide. argu- 
ments into demonftrations, proofs, and probabilities. By proofs meaning {uch arguments — 

_ from experience as leave no room for doubt Or oppofition, — we 
7 ~ belief 
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belief or expeCtation of the event more fteady and fecure. 
This procefs of the thought or reafoning may feem trivial 
and obvious; but to thofe, who confider it more narrowly, it 
may, perhaps, afford matter for very curious {peculations. 

It feems: evident, that when the mind looks forward to dif- 
“cover the event, which may refult from the throw of fuch a 
dye, it confiders the turning up of each particular fide as alike 
| probable; and this is the very nature of chance, to render all 
the particular events,’ comprehended 1 in it, entirely equal. But 
finding a greater number of fides concur in the one event than 
in the a the ee 1S 8S more ay to si Evers 
chances, ¢ on xn ‘ile ene Peni denende This < concur— - 
- rence of feveral views in one particular event begets immedi- 
ately, by an inexplicable contrivance of nature, the fentiment 
of belief, and gives that event the advantage over its antago~ 
nift, which is fupported by a fmaller number of views, and te=’ 
curs lefs frequently to’ the mind. If we allow, that belief is’ 
nothing but a firmer and ftronger conception of an object than 
what attends the mere fiGiions of the imagination, this opera~ 
tion may, perhaps, in fome meafure, be aceounted for, The- 
concurrence of thefe fever ral views or glimpfes i imprints its idea 
imore firongly on thei imagination ; “gives it fuperior force and 
vigour; rendefs its influence on the paffions ‘and affedtions: 
more fenfible; and in'a word, begets that reliance or  fecutity, : 


Roe 


which conftitutes the ' nature of Belief and’ opinion: ~~~ 


The cafe is the fame with ho probability of canes, as with 
that of. chance, There. are fome -caules,.. which are entirely 
uniform. and. conftant im producing: a particular: effet; and no 
inftance has ever yet been found of = failure or eee ty 
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fn their operation. Fire has always burnt, and water fuffocated 
every human creature: The produdtion of motion by impulfe 
and gravity is an univerfal law, which has hitherto admitted 
of no exception. But there are other caufes that have been. 
found more irregular and uncertain; nor has rhubarb proved. 
always a purge,,or oprum a foporific to every one, who has). 
taken thefe medicines. °Tis-true, whenany caufe fails of pro~- 
ducing its ufual effedt, philofophers afcribe not this to any irres 
eularity in nature; but fuppofe, that fome fecret caufes, in the 
particular ftru@ure of. parts, have prevented: the operation. 
Our reafonings, however, and conclufions cc concerning the event 
are the fame as if this’ principle had no place. .- Being deter=- 
mined .by.cuftom: to transfer the paft to the future, in: all our: 
inferences; where the paft has been entirely regular and uni-- 
form, we expect. the. event with the greateft affurance, and 
-leave no room for.any contrary fuppofition.: uy But where diffe-- 
rent effets have been found. to: follow from: cawfés; which are: 
to appearance exactly fimiliar, all thefe-various effeéts muft oc= 
eur to the mind in transferring the paft to the future, and en-- 
ter into our confideration, when we determine the probability 
of the event. Though we give the preference to that which 
has been found moft ufual, and believe that this efe& will 2 
exift, we mut not overlook the other effets, but. muft give 
each of them a particular weight and authority, in proportion : 
as we have found it to be more or lefs frequent. = Aascmore 
_ probable, in every place of EvRopE; that there will be froft 
fometime | in Ja NuUARY, than that the weather will ‘continue : 
open throughout that whole month; ; though this probability 
varies according to the different climates, and approaches to a 
certainty in the more northern kingdoms. Here then it feems 
25 . | evident, . 
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evident, that when we transfer the paft to the future, in order 
to determine the effe@:, which will refult from any caufe, we 
transfer all the different events, in the fame proportion as they 
have appeared in the paft; and conceive one to have exifted a 
hundred times, for inftanee, another ten times, and another 
“ once.. As a great number of views do here concur in one event, 
they fortify and confirm it to the imagination, beget that fen- 
timent which we call dehef, and give it the preference above 
its antagonift, which is not fupported by an equal number of 
experiments, and occurs not fo frequently to the thought in 
transferring the paft tothe future. Let any one try to account. 
for this operation of the mind upon any of the received fyftems 
of philofophy, and he will be fenfible of the difficulty. — For 
‘my part, 1 thall think it fufficient, if the prefent hints excite 
the curiofity of philofophers, and make them fenfible how 
extremely defective all common theories are, in | treating of 
foch curious and fuch fublime fubjeas. 
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{ciences confifts in this, that the ideas of the former, 
being fenfible, are always clear and determinate, the {malleft 
diftinGion between them is immediately perceptible, and the 
~ fame terms are ftill expreflive of the fame ideas, without ambi- 
guity or variation. An oval is never miftaken for a circle, nor. 
an hyperbola for an elipfis. The ifofceles and fcalenum.are dix - 
ftinguifhed by boundaries more exaét than vice and virtue, 
right and wrong. Ae any term be defined in geometry, the 
- mind readily, of itfelf fubftitutes, on all occafions, the defi- 
“nition for the term defined: Or even when no definition is 
employed, the obje& itfelf may be prefented to the fenfes, and 
_ by that means be fteadily and clearly apprehended. But: 
the finer fentiments of the mind, the operations: of the under- 
ftanding, the various agitations of the paffions, though really’ 
in themfelves diftiné, eafily efcape us, when furveyed by re-" 
fleCtion ; nor is it in our power to recall the or iginal object, as 
often as we have occafion. to contemplate it. Ambiguity, by 
this means, is gradually introduced into our reafonings: Simi- 
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lar objets are readily taken to be the fame: And the conclufion 
becomes at laft very wide of the premifes. 


One may lately, however, afirm, that, 1f we confider thefe 
{ciences in a proper ght, their advantages and difadvantages 
very nearly compenfate each other, andreduce both of them to 
a ftate of equality, If the mind with greater facility retains 
the ideas of. geometry clear and determinate, it muft carry on 
a much longer and more intricate chain of reafoning, and 
compare ideas much wider of eachother, in order to reach the 
abftrufer truths of that fcience. And if moral ideas are apt, 
without extreme ¢are, to fall into.obf{eurity. and confufion, ‘the 
inferences are always much fhorter in thefe difquifitions, and 
the mtermediate fteps, which lead to the conclufion, “much 
fewer than in the fciences which treat of quantity and number. 
In reality, there is fcarce a propofition in Evucntp fo fimple, 
as not to confit of more parts, than are to be ‘found ‘in any 
‘moral reafoning which runs. not into chimera and conceit. 
Where we trace the principles of the human. mind through but 
afew fteps, we may be very well fatisfied with our progrefs ; 
confidering how foon ‘nature throws a bar to all our ING UITIES! 
concerning -caufes, and reduces us to an acknowlegement of 
ourignorance,, The chief obftacle;, therefore, to our improves 
ment in the. moral or metaphyfical feiences as the obfeuri ity of 
the ideas, and ambiguity. of the terms. The principal difficul. 
ty mm the mathematics 4 1s the length of inferences and. compafs | 
of thought, requifite to the forming any conchifion, And 
perhaps, our progrefs in natural philofophy is chiefly retarded - 
by:the want of proper experiments and phenomena, which 
often are difcovered by chance, and cannot always be found, 


when 


£ 
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when requifite, even by the moft diligent and prudent enquiry, 
As moral philofophy feems hitherto to have received lefs im- 
provements than either geometry or phyfics, we may conclude, 
that, if there be any difference in this refpe@ among thefe fcien- 
ces, the difficulties, which obftruét the progrefs of the former, 
regisire fuperior care and capacity to be furmounted. 


There are no ideas, which occur in metaphyfics, more ob- 
{cure and uncertain, than thofe of power, force, energy, or 
necefjary connexion, of which it is every moment neceflary for 
us to treat in all our difquifitions. We thall, therefore, endea- 
your, in this fection, to tix, af poflible, the precife meaning 2 
of thefe terms, and thereby remove fome part of that ob{cu- 
rity, which is fo much complained of in this fpecies. of philo- 
one ee: 


that all our ee are ee but copies or our Pnorenone Or, 
in other words, that *tis impoflible for us to think of any thing, 
which we have not antecedently : fe/t, either by our. external 
or internal fenfes. I have endeavoured = to explain and prove 


“this -propofition, and - have ‘expreffed my hopes, that, aby. a 


proper application of it, men may reach a greater clearnefs 
and precifion in philofophical Soe than what they have 
hitherto been ever able to attain. / Complex ideas may, per-— 
haps, be well known by definition, which is nothing but an 
enumeration of thofe’ parts or fimple ideas, that compote 
them. But when we have puthed up definitions to the moft — 
fimple ideas, ° and find ftill fome ambiguity and obfcurity ; 
oe refource are We then poffeffed of? By what. invention 


* Section II, 
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‘can we throw light upon thefe ideas, and render them altoge-~ 
-ther precife and determinate to our intelle@Qual view? ~Produce ~ 
the impreffions or original fentiments, from which’ the ideas 


are copied. ‘Thefe impreffions are‘all ftrong and fenfible. They 


admit not of ambiguity. They are not only placed ina full 


light themfelves, but may throw light on their correfpondent 
ideas, which lie in obfcurity. And by this means, we may, 


perhaps, attain a new microfcope or fpecies of optics, by which, 


in the moral fciences, the moft minute, and moft fimple ideas 
may be fo enlarged as to fall readily under our apprehenfion, 


and be equally known with the groffeft and moft fenfible ideas, 


To he ae ieahannted hee Sie the wes el power or 
neceflary connexion, let us examine its impreffion; and in 


order to find the impreffion with greater certainty, let us fearch 


for it in all the ounces from. which 1 it may poe be derived. 


hes we look an us towards external objeéts, and con- 
fider the operation of caufes, we are never able, ima fingle 


inftance, to difcover any power or neceflary connexion; any 


quality, which binds the effe& to the caufe, and renders the 
one an infallible coniequence of the other. We only find, 


that the one does adtually, in. fa, follow the other... ‘The- 
~ impulfe of one billiard-ball 18. attended with motion in the 
.fecond, This.is the whole that appears to the outward fenfes. 

sihe mind feels no fentiment or. inward impreffion from this 

fucceffion of objeéts: Confequently, there is not, in any 


fingle, particular inftance of caufe and effed, any thing which 
can, fugeeft the idea. of power or neceflary connexion. 


From 
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- From the firft appearance of an objedt, we never can conjec= 
ture what effect will refult from it. But were the power or 
energy of any caufe difcoverable by the mind, we could fore- 
fee the effea, even without experience, and might, at firft, 
pronounce with certainty concerning: it, by the mere — of 


thought and reafoning. 


~ 


In oe there is no part of matter, that does ever by its 
fenfible qualities, difcover any power or energy, or give us 
ground to imagine, that it could produce any thing, or be 
followed by any other object, which we could denominate its 
effed. Solidity, extenfion, motion ; thefe qualities are all 
complete i in themfelves, and never point out any other event 
which may refult from them. The fcenes of the univerfe are 

continually shifting, and-one objet follows another in an un- 
Interrupted fucceffion ; but the power or force, which actuates 
the whole machine, is intirely concealed from us, and never 
difcovers itfelf in any of the fenfible qualities of body. We 
know, that, in fa&, heat is a conftant attendant of flame; 
but what is the connexion between them, we have no room 
fo much as to conjecture or imagine. So as impofiible, there- 
fore, that the idea of p power can be derived from the contempla- i 
tion of bodies, in fingle inflances of their operation ; becaufe 
no bodies ever difcover -any J which can be the original 
of this idea ue : : 


SEs bocce in his chapter of poe tye that faders Gor experience, that 
there are feveral new productions in matter, and concluding that there muit fome- : 
where be a power capable ofi producing them, we arrive at laft by this reafoning at 

| the idea of power. But no reafoning can ever give us a new, original, fimple idea ; 
as this philofopher himfelf confefles. This therefore, can never be the origin of 
that idea. 


Since, 
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Since, therefore, external objeGts; as they appear to the 
fenfes, give us no idea of power or neceflary conneétion, by | 
their operations in particular inflances, let us fee, whether this 
idea be derived from refleGtion. on the operations of our own 
minds, and be copied from any internal impreffion, It may 
be faid, that we are every moment confcious of - ‘power in our. 
‘own minds ; while we feel, that, by the fimple command of 
our will, we can move the organs of our body, or dired the 
faculties of our minds, in their operation. An aét of volition 
produces motion in our limbs, or raifes a new idea in our ima- 
gination. This influence of the will we know. by confciouf 
nefs. Hence we acquire the idea of power or energy ; and 
are certain, that we ourfelves and all other intelligent beings 
are poffefied of power. This idea, then, is an idea of reflec- 
tion, fince it arifés from refle@ing on ‘the operations of our 
own minds, and on the command which i 1s exercifed by will, 
both over the. pigans of eee and faculties of the mind, 


We fhall pore to examine this pretenfion ; and firft with 
regard to the influence of volition over the organs of the body. 
This influence, we may obferve, is a fa@, which, like all other 
natural operations, can be known only by experience, and can — 
never be forefeen from any Apparent .energy or power in the 
| caufe, which conneéts at. with the effet, and renders the one 
an infallible confequence of the other. The motion of our 
body follows upon the command of our will. Of this we are 
every moment confeious : But the means, by which this is ef- 
feted; the energy, by which the will performs fo extraor- 
dinary an operation ; of this we are fo far from. being im- 
mediately. confcious, that it muft for ever efcape our moft 
dili gent inquiry. 


= For 
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For jij? ; is there any principle in all nature more myfte- 
rious: thah the union of foul with: body; by which a flyppofed 
{piritual fubRance acquires fuch an influeneé over a material 
ome; thatthemoft refined thought is able to a@uate the groflett 
matterf ‘Were we empowered, by a fecret with, to remove 
_ mountains, or control the planets in their orbit ; this extenfive 
authority. would not be more: extraordinary, nor more beyond. 
eur comprehenfion. But if by confcioufnels we perceived any 
“power or energy in the will, we muft know this power; we 
muft know its connexion with the effect; we muft know the: 
fecret union of foul and body, and the nature of both thefe 
fubftances : ‘by which the one is able to operate, in.fo many. 
inflances, upon, the other. 


‘Secondly, We are not ce to-move ay the organs of the body 3 
with a. like authority ; though we cannot. affign. any other 
reafon, befides experience, for fo remarkable a difference be- 

tween one and the other, Why has the will an. influence over 
“the tongue and fingers, and not over the heart or liver ? This 
queftion -would never embarrafs us, were we confcious: ‘of a 
power in the farmer cafe, and not i . the latter. We fthould 
then perceive, “independent ¢ of ‘expe ence, why the authority 
of will over the organs of the body is circumfcribed within 
fuch-par ticular limits. Being in that cafe fully acquainted with 
the power or force, by which it operates, we fhould alfo know, 5 
why its influence reaches pe t to > fuch boundaries, and no - 
festhier. Se 


A man, fot as are a a invehetler orarm, or 
who. had newly loft. thofe members, frequently endeavours, at 
firkt, to move them, and employ them in their ufual offices. 

= 7 nS Here | 
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Here he is: as much confcious of power to command fuch limbs 
as a man in perfect health is confcious of power to-actuate any » 
member which remains in its natural ftlate and condition. 
But con{cioufnefs never deceives. Confequently, neither in 
the one cafe nor in the other, are we ever confcious of any 


“power. We learn the influence of our will from experience 


‘ 


alone. And experience only teaches us, how one event con= 
ftantly follows another without inftru@ing us in the fecret 


_ connexion, which bind them together, and renders thems in= 
feparable. a a ag 


Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the immediate Ane 
of power in voluntary motion, is not the member itfelf which 
is ‘moved, -but certain mufcles, and nerves, and animal ‘fpirits, 
and perhaps, fomething ftill more minute and more: unknown, 
through which the motion is fucceffively. propagated, . ere it 


> reach fic member itfelf whofe motion is the immediate objed 


of volition. Can there be a more certain proof, that the power _ 
by which this whole operation is performed, fo far from being 
dire€tly and fully known by an inward fentiment or conf{ciouf- 
nefs, is, to the laf degree, myiterious and unintelligible a 
Here the mind wills a certain event: Immediately, another 
event, unknown to ourfelves, and totally different from. that 
intended, is produced : This event produees another, equally 
unknown: till at laft, through a long fucceflion, the defired 
event is produced, But if the original power were felt, it 
muft be known: Were it known, its effect mutt alfo be known ; ; 
dince all power is relative to its efeGe. And vice verfa, if the 
effe& be not known, the power cannot’ be known of felt. 
How indeed can we be conicious of a power to move our limbs, 
when we have no fuch power ; but- only that to move certain. 


animal 
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- animal fpirits, which, though they produce at laft the motion 
of our limbs, yet operate in — a manner as is re Oy beyond. 
our comprehention? P 


“We may, therefore, onus from the whole, I hope with= 
out any temerity, though with aflurance; that our idea of 
power is not copied from any fentiment or. confcioufnefs of _ 
power within ourfelves, when we give rife to animal motion, — 
or apply our limbs to their proper ufe and office. That their 
motion follows the command of the will i 1s a matter of com- 
mon experience, like other natural events: But the power or 
energy, by which this is effected, like that j in. other natural 
events, is unknown and BEE DERE 


Shall we then affert, that we are confcious of a power or 
energy 1n our own minds, when, by an act or command of 
our will, we raife up a new idea, fix the mind to a contempla- 
tion of it, turn it on all fides, and at laft difmifs it for fome- 
other idea, when we think that we have furveyed it with fuf- 
ficient accuracy ? I believe the fame arguments will prove, that 


* It may be pretended, that the refiftance which we meet with in bodies, obliging 
us frequently to exert our force, and call up all our power, this gives us the idea of 
force and power. Tis this nifus OF {trong endeavour, of which we are con{cious, that 
is the original impreffion from which this idea is copied. But, fir, we attribute — 
power toa vaft number of objefts, where we never can fuppofe this refiftance or ex- 
ertion of force to take place; to the Supreme Being, who never meets with any re- 

fitance ; B to the mind in its command over its ideas and limbs, in common thinking: ; 
and motion, where the effect follows immediately upon the will, withoutany exertion or 
fummoning up of force; to inanimate matter, which is not capable of this fentiment. 
Secondly, This {entiment of an endeavour to overcome refiftance has no known con- . 
nexion with any event: What follows it, we know by experience; but could not 
know it @ priori. It mutt, however, - be confeffed, that the animal! xi/vs, which we 
experience, though i it can afford no accurate precife idea of power, enters very much — 
into that vulgar, inaccurate idea, which is formed of it. See p. 92. 


Vou. I, : M even 


even this command of the will gives us no real idea of force: 
or energy. | | | a 


Firft, It muft be allowed, that when we know a power, we 
: know that very circumftance in the caufe, by which itis enabled 
to produce the effe&: For thefe are fuppofed to be fynony-. 
mous. We mutt, therefore, know both the caufe and effedt,, 
and the relation between them. But do we pretend to be ac~ 
quainted with the nature of the human foul and the nature of 
an idea, or the aptitude of the one to produce the other ? 
This is a real creation; 2 production. of fomething out of no-. 
thing: “Which implies a power fo Sreat, that it may feem, at 
firft fight, beyond the reach of : any “being, lef than infinite.. 
At leaft it muft be owned, that fuch a power is not felt, nor: 
known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We only feel the 
event, viz. the exiftence of an idea, confequent toa command 
ok the will: “But the manner, in ‘which this operation is per 
formed; the power, ‘by which. it is pee 5 intirely be-~. 2 
yond our commprchewtion: a 


Secondly, The command of the mind over itfelf is limited, 
as wellas its command over the body ; and. thefe linmaits are not: 
~ known by reafon, or any acquaintance with the nature of caufé. 
and effe&t; but only by experience and’ obfervation, as in alk 

other natural events and in the operation. of external. objects. 
Our authority over our fentiments and paflions is much weaker: 
than that over our Ydeas; ; and even the latter authority 1 1s cir. 
-eumfcribed within very narrow boundaries, Will any one pre= 
tend to affien the ultimate reafon of thefe boundaries, or fhow; 
why the oe is ‘deficient i in. one cale aad not in gs ie 


ee Birdly | 
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ok This lec ommand. is. very different at different ' 


- times. A man im health poflefles more of it, than one lan- 


guithing with ficknefs. We are more mafter of our thoughts 
in the. morning than in the evening: Fafting, than after a. 
full meal. Can we give any reafon for thefe variations, ex= 
cept experience? Where then is.the power, of which we pre- 
tend to be confcions ?_ Is there not here, either in a {piritual, 
or material fubftance, or both, fome fecret mechanifm or ftruc=. 
ture of parts, upon which the fea depends, and. which, 
being Bees unknown to US, eet lees the Rouse or nay of 


olition | iS ere an “ad of the he with which we are 
fufficiently acquainted. Reflect upon it. Confider it on all fides. 
Do you find any thing in it like this creative power, by which 
it raifes from nothing a new idea, and with a kind of FiaT, 
imitates the omnipotence of its Maker, if 1 may be. allowed 
fo to fpeak, who called forth into exiftence all the various — 
{cenes of nature? So far from being confcious of this energy 
in the will, it requires as certain experience, as that of which 
we are pofleffed, to convince us that Sich extraordinary effects 
‘do ever refult from a fim le 0 i : 


osthe- generality of oka never find any “faulty 2 
in accounting for the more common and familiar ope= 
rations of nature; fuch as the defcent of heavy bodies, the 
~ growth: of plants, the generation of animals, or the nou= © 
rifhment of bodies by food: But fuppofe, that, in all thefe 
cafes, they perceive the very force or energy of the caufe, by 
which it is connected with its effeét, and is forever infallible 
in its operation. They acquire, by long habit, fuch a turn 
of go that, upon the appearance of the caule, they i imme- 

| : M 2 } diately . 
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diately expe& with affurance its ufual attendant, and hardly 
conceive it poffible, that any other event could refult from it. 
_’Tis only on the difcovery of extraordinary phenomena, fuch 
as earthquakes, peftilence, and prodigies of any kind, that 
they find themfelves at a lofs to affign a proper caufe, and to 
_ explain the manner in which the effect is produced by it. °Tis 
ufual for men, in fuch difficulties, to have “recourfe to fome 
invifible intelligent principle *,-as the immediate caufe of that 
event, which -furprifes them, ‘and which, they think, cannot 
be accounted for froni the common powers of ridture. But 
philofophers, who carry their {crutiny a little farther, imme- 
diately perceive, that, even in the. moft familiar events, the — 
energy of the caufe is as unintelligible as in the moft unufual,, 
and that we only learn by experience the frequent CoNJUNC- 
TION of objects, without being ever able to comprehend any 
thing like ConNEXION between them. Here then, many phi- 
lofophers think themfelves obliged ‘by reafon to have recourfe, 
on all occafions, to the fame principle, which the vulgar never 
-appeal to butin cafes, that appear miraculous and fupernatural. 
They acknowlege mind and intelligence to be, not only the ul- - 
timate and original caufe of 'all things, but the immediate 
and fole caufe of every event, which appears in nature, They 
pretend, that thofe objeéts, which are commonly denominated : 
- €aufes, axe in reality nothing but occafions; and that the true — 
and dire@ principle of every effect is not any power or force 
m nature, but a volition of the Supreme Being, who wills, 
that fuch particular obje@ts thould, for ever, be conjoined with 
each other. Inftead of faying, that one billiard-ball moves 
another, by a force which it has derived from the author of 
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nature; ’tis the Deity himfelf, fay they, who, by a particular 
volition, moves the fecond ball, being determined to this ope- 
ration by the impulfe of the firft ball ; in confequence of 
_ thofe general laws, which he has laid down to himfelf in the 
government of the univerfe. But philofophers, advancing fill 
in their inquiries, difcover, that, as we are totally ignorant of 
the power on which depends the mutual operation of bodies, 
we are no lefs ignorant of that power, on which depends the 
operation of mind on body, or of body on mind; nor are we 
able, either from our fenfes or confcioufnefs, to affign the 
ultimate principle 3 in one cafe, more than in the other. The 
-{ame ignorance; therefore, reduces them to the fame conclufion. 
They affert, that the Deity 1s the immediate caufe of the union 
between foul and body, and that they are not the organs of 
fenfe, which, being agitated by external objects, produce fen= 
fations in the mind; but that ’tis a particular volition. of our 
omnipotent Maker, which excites fuch a fenfation, in confe- 
quence of fuch a motion in the organ. In like manner, it is 
not any energy in the will, that produces local motion in our 
members: ”lis God himfelf, who is pleafed to fecond our 
will, in itfelf impotent, and to. command that motion, which 
we erroneoufly attribute to our own power and efficacy. Nor 
_ do philofophers ftop at this conclufion. They fometimes ex- 
tend the fame inference to the mind itfelf, in its internal ope- 
rations. Our mental vifion or conception of ideas is nothing 
but a revelation made to us by our Maker. When we volun-— 
tarily turn our thoughts to any object, and raife up its image 
in the fancy; it is not the will which creates that idea: "Tis 
thes univerfal Creator of al things, who difcovers it to the 
mind, and renders it Pe efent tous. | 


Thus, 
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Thus, according to thefe philofophers, every things full of 
God. Not contented with the principle, that nothing exifts 
but by his wil, that nothing pofleffes any power but by his 
conceflion : They rob nature, and all created beings, of every 
power, in order to render their dependance on the Deity ftill 
more fenfible and immediate. They confider not, that by this 
theory they diminith, ‘inftead of magnifying, the grandeur of 
thofe attributes which: they affe& fo much to celebrate. It 
ar pues: furely moré power in the Deity to delegate a certain 
degree of power to inférior creatures, than to operate every 
thing by his own immediate volition. It argues more wifdom | 
to contrive ae firft the fabric of the world with fuch perfect | 
forelight, that of itfelf and by its proper operation, it may 
ferve all the purpofes of providence, than if the great Creator 
were obliged every moment to adjuft its parts, and animate 
by his breath all the wheels ts that Htupendous machine. — 


Bie . we a ee a more philog ophical confutation of | 
this theory, perhaps the two. following refleCtions : may fuffice. 


Firft, Kt feems to me, that this’ theory of the univerfal energy. 
and operation of the Supreme Being, is. too bold ever to carry 
conviction with it to a man who is fufhiciently apprized of the 
weaknefs of human reafon, and the” narrow limits, to which — 
itis confined ; in all its operations. Though the chain of argu- 
ments, which condudt to it, were ever {0° logical, there mutt 
arife a ftrone fulpicion, if not an abfolute affurance, ‘that it 
has carried us quite beyond the reach of our faculties, when 
a leads to conclufions fo extraordinary, and ‘fo remote from 
common life and experience. We are got into fairy-land, long 
ere We have reached the laft Reps of ¢ our: theory ; ; and there we 


have 
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have no reafon to truft our common methods of argument, .or 
to think that our ufual analogies and probabilities have any 
‘authority. ~Our dine is too thort to fathom fuch immenfe 
‘abyfles. And however we may flatter ourfelves, that we are 
guided, in every ftep which we take, by a kind of verifimili- - 
“tude and experiences we may be-.afluted, that this fancied ex- 
‘perience has no: authority when we thus apply it to” f{ubjects. 
‘that lie intirely out of the {phere of experience. - -Buton this. 
‘we fhall have oceafion to > touch. afterwards * 


Secondly, I cannot perceive any force. in “the arguments on 
: Sich this theory i is founded. We are ignorant, tis true, of 
the manner in which bodies. operate on -each other: Their 
force or energy is intirely incomprehenfible. But are we not 
equally ignorant of the manner or force, by which a mind,. 
even the Supreme Mind, operates | either on. itfelf | or on. body ? P 
Whence, I befeech you, do we acquire any ‘idea of it? We 
‘have no fentiment or confeioufnefs of this power in ourfelves. 
We have no idea of. the Supreme Being but what we learn | 
from refledtion. on. our own faculties. see. our pansies. 


led into that principle wi ‘denying all rags in ae asic : 
Being as much as in the grofleft matter. We furely compre-- 
hend as. — aS ope sions = one‘as os the SNe | - it more 
that it may ee Son volton 7 All we ioe is. our ea 
ageorante in both, cafes T. [ss Le ee 
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® Seftion XI 
“+ [need not examine at length hed vis inertia which is fo much. talked of ia Hie 


new. philofophy,. and which is afcribed to matter, We find. by experience, that a. 
: ; body. 
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But to haften to a conclufion of this argument, which is al- 
ready drawn out to too great a length: We have fought in 
vain for an idea of ‘power or neceflary connexion, in all the 
fources from which we could fuppofe it to be derived. It ap- 
pears, that, in fingle inftances of the operation of bodies, we 
never can, by our utmoft {crutiny, difcover any thing but one 
event following another; without being able to comprehend 
any force or power, by which the caufe Operates, or any con= 
nexion between it and its fuppofed effe@. The fame difficulty 
- occurs in contemplating the operations of mind on body ; where 
we obferve the motion of the latter to follow upon the volition 
of the former; but are not able to obferve nor conceive the tye, 


which binds together the motion and volition, or the energy 
by which the mind produces this effe@. The authority of the 


body at reft or in motion continues for ever in its prefent fate, till put from it by 
fome new caufe : And that a body impelled takes as much motion from the impelling 
body as it acquires itfelf. Thefe are fads. When we call this a vis inertia, we only 
mark thefe facts, without pretending to have any idea of the inert power ; in the fame 
manner as, when we talk of gravity, we mean certain effets without comprehending 
that active power. It was never the meaning of Sir Isaac Newron to rob fecond 
caufes of all force or energy 3 though fome of his followers have endeavoured to efta- 
blith that theory upon his authority. On the contrary, that great philofopher had 
recourfe to an etherial a&tive fluid to explain his univerfal attraction ; though he was 
_ fo cautious and modeft as to allow, that it was a mere hypothefis, not to be infifted on, 
without mére experiments. I mutt confefs, that there is fomething in the fate of 
opinions a little extraordinary. Des-Carres infinuated that do&trine of the univerfal 
- and fole efficacy of the Deity, without infifting on it, ManeBRancur and other 
CarTestans made it the foundation of all their philofophy. It had, however, no 
: authority in Excranp, Locke, Ciarkr, and-Cupwortu, never fo much as 
take notice of it, but fuppofed all along, that matter has a real, though fubordinate 
and derived power, By what means has it become fo prevalent among our modern 
metaphyficians ? : SS ae 


will 
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will over its own faculties and ideas is not a whit’ more com-= 
prehenfible ; :; So that, upon the whole, there appears not, 
through all nature, any one inftance of connexion which is 
conceivable by us. All events feem intirely loofe and feparate, 
One event follows another; but we never can obferve any tye 
between them. They. feem conjoined, but never connected. 
And as we can have no idea of any thing, which never appear— , 
ed to our outward fenfe or inward fentiment, the neceflary 
conclufion Jeems to be, that we have no idea of connexion or 
power at all, and that thefe words are abfolutely without any 
meaning; when ouployed. either 1 in a realonings, or 
common life,” ne si : 


But sie fll remains one method of ae this con=.. 
clufion, and one fource which we have not. yet examined. 
When any natural object or event is prefented, “us impoflible 
for ‘us, by any fagacity or penetration, to difcover, or even 
conjecture, without experience, what event will refult from. 
it, or to carry our forefight beyond that obje&, which is im= 
mediately prefent to the memory and fenfes, Even after one 
inflance or experiment, where we. have obferved a. particular 
event to follow upon another, we are 


re not entitled to form a 
general rule, or foretel what will happen in like cafes; ; it being 
jufly efteemed an unpardonable temerity to judge of the whole: 
courfe of nature from one fingle ¢ experiment, however accurate — 
or certain. But when one particular fpecies of event has-always,. 
in all inftances, been conjoined with another, we make no longer 
any feruple to foretel the one upon. the appearance of the other, 

and to employ that reafoning,. which ean alone. affure us'of any 

qader of of fack or exiftence. - We then call the one. obje@, | 
Caufe ; and the other, Efec?. We fuppofe that there is fome 
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connexion’ between them; fome power in the one, by which 
it infallibly produces the other, and operates with the greateft 
certainty and fron a neceility. 


It appears. then, that this idea of a neccflary connexion 
amonegit events arifes froma number of fimilar inflances, which 


occur, of the confiant conjunction of thefe events; “nor can 


that idea ever be fuggefted by any-one of thele inftances, fur- 


_ veyed in all poflible lights and pofitions. But there is nothing 


in a number of inftances, ees every fingle inftance, 
which is fuppofed to be exactly fimilar ; ; except only, that after 
a repetition of fimilar inftances,. the mind is carried by habit, 


upon the appearance of one event, to expect its ufual atten- 


dant, and to believe, that it will exift. This connexion, there-- 


_ fore, which we /ee/ im the mind, or cuftomary tranfition of 


the imagination from one obje& to its ufual attendant, is the 
fentiment or impreffion, from which we form the idea of 
power r neceflary connexion. Nothing farther is in the cafe. 
Contemplate the fubject on all fides, you will never find any 


other origin of this idea, | “This i is the fole difference between 


~ one inflance, from which we never can receive the idea of con- 
nexion, and a numbet of fimilar inflances, by. which 4 it is fug— 
: gefted. ‘The firft time a man faw the communication of motion 


by impulfe, as by the thock of two billiard balls, he could not: 


pronounce that the one event was connecled ; but only thatit 


- AWaS conjorned nn the other, ‘After he has obferved feveral 


inflances of this nature; he then pronounces them to be con- 


neéted. What alteration has happened to give rife to this new 


jdea of connexion ne Nothing but that he now /ee/s thefe events 
to be conneéted ; in his i tmagination, ind can readily forctel the 


- exiftence of one from the appearance: ‘of the other. When we 
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fay, therefore, that one objed: is connected with another, 
we mean only, that they have acquired a connexion in our 
thoughts, and give rife to this inference, by which they be- 
come proofs of each other’s exiftence: A conclufion, which is 


fomewhat extraordinary ; but which feems founded on fufficient 


evidence. Nor will its evidence be weakened by any general 
diffiidence of the underitanding, or f{ceptical fufpicion concern- 
ing -every conclufion, which is new and extraordinary. No 
conclufions can be more agreeable to feepticifin than fuch as 
make difcoveries concerning she weaknets and narrow limits 
of human reafon andcapacity; ees: 


And <i {ftronger inftance can be produced of the furprifing 


ignorance and weaknefs of the underftanding, than the pre- 


fent? For furely, if there be any relation among objects, 
which at imports us to know perfealy, "tis that of caufe and 
effet. On this are founded all our reafonings concerning: 

matter of faét or exiftence. By means of it alone we attain 
any ailurance concerning objects which are removed from the 
prefent. teftimony of our memory and fenfes. The only imme- 
diate utility: of . all {ciences, is td ach us, how to control and 
Our thoughts and in- 


regulate foture events by, their caufes, : 


quiries are, therefore, every moment, employed about this 


relation. And yet fo imperfect are the ideas which we form 
concerning it, that *tis impoffible to give any juft definition of 
-caufe, except what is drawn from fomething | extraneous and 
foreign: to it. Similar objects are always conjoined with fimilar. 
Of this we’ have experience. Suitable to this experience, 
therefore, we may define a caufe to be an objedf, followed by 
another, and where all the objects, fi jfimilar to the firft, are fol- 
lowed by objects fimilar to the Jecond. Or in other words, wheres 
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if the. fit object had not been, the fecond never had exified. 


The appearance of a-caufe always conveys the mind, by: a 
-cuftomary tranfition, to the idea of the effe@. Of this al 
we have experience. We may, therefore, fuitable to this ex- 
perience, form another definition of caufe, and call it; an ob- 
jech followed by another, and whofe appearance always conveys 
the thought to that other. But though both thefe definitions 
be drawn from circumftances foreign to the caufe, we cannot 
remedy this inconvenience, or attain any more’ perfed defini- 
tion, which may point out that circumftance in the caufe, 
which gives it a connexion with its effed. We have no idea 
of this connexion ; nor even any difting& notion what it is we 
-defire to know, when we endeavour at a conception of it, We 
fay, for inftance, that the vibration of this {tring is the caufe 
of this particular found. But what do we mean by that affir- 
mation? We either mean, that this vibration ts Jollowed by 
this found, and that all fimilar vibrations have been Jollowed 
by fimilar founds: Or, that this vibration is followed by this 
Sound, and that upon the appearance of one, the mind anticipates 
the Jenfes, and forms immediately anidea of the other, We may 
confider the relation of caufe and effe@ in either of thefe two 
lights; but beyond thefe, we have no idea of it*®, = 
a = To 
* ‘According to thefe explications and definitions, the idea.of poawer is relative as 
much as that Of caufe ; and both have a reference to an effect, or fome other event 
conftantly conjoined with the former, When we confider the wzkuoqwn circumftance of 
an object, by which the degree or quantity of its effect is fixed and determined, we 
call that its power : And accordingly, ’tis allowed by all philofophers, that the effe@ 


is the meafure of the power. But if they had any idea of power, as itis in itfelf, why 

could not they meafure it in itfelf? The difpute whether the force of a body in mo- 
. tion be as its velocity, or the {quare of its velocity; this difpute, I fay, needed not 

be decided by comparing its effets in equal or unequal times; but by a direé&t menfu- 
sfation and cOmpariion, <" | sn 
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To recapitulate, therefore, the reafonings of this feGion: 
Every idea is copied from fome preceding impreflion or fenti- 
ment; and where we cannot. find any impreflion, we may be 


certain that there is no idea. In all fingle inflances of the 
operation of bodies or minds, there is nothing that produces 
any impreflion, nor confequently can fuggeft any idea of power 


or neceflary connexion. But when many uniform inflances 


appear, | and the fame object ‘is always followed by the fame 
event ; we then begin to entertain the notion of caufe and con- 
-nexion. We then feel a new fentiment or impreffion,, VIZ, a 
-cuftomary connexion in the thought or imagination between 


one obje&, and its ‘ufual attendant; and this fentiment is the 
original of that idea which we feek for. For as this idea 
arifes from a number of fimilar inftances, and not from any 
fingle inftance ; it muft arife from that circumftance, in which 
the number of inflances differ from every individual inftance. 
But this cuftomary connexion or tranfition of the imagination 


“is the only circumftance, in which they differ. In every other 


As to the frequent “ufe of the words, Force, Power Energy, ei c. which every 


_ ywhere occur in common converfation, as well as in philofophy ; that is no proof that 


we are acquainted, in any inftance, with the connecting principle between caufe and 
effet, or can account ultimately for the produétion of one thing by another. Thefe 
svords, as commonly ufed, have very loofe meanings annexed to them ; and their ideas 
are very uncertain and confufed. No animal can put external bodies i in motion with- 
out the fentiment of a z:/us or endeavour; and every animal has a fentiment or feel- 
ing from the ftroke or blow of an external objec, that is in motion. Thefe fenfa- 
tions, which are merely animal, and from which we can @ priori draw no inference, 
-we are apt to transfer to inanimate objeéts, and to fuppofe, that they have fome fuck 
feelines, whenever they transfer or receive motion. With regard to energies, which 
are exerted, without our annexing to them any idea of communicated ‘motion, we 
confider only the conftant experienced conjundion of the events; and as we fela 
suftomary connexion between the ideas, we transfer that feeling to the objects; as 
nothing is more ufual than to apply to external bodies every internal fenfation, 


avhich they occafion. aes 
| particular 
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particular they are alike. The firft inflance which we faw of 
‘motion, communicated by the fhock of two billiard-balls (to 
return to this obvious inftance) is exa@ly fimilar to any in- 
ftance that may, at prefent, occurto us; except only, that we 
could not, at firft, znfer one event from the other; which we 
are enabled to do at prefent, after fo longa courfe of uniform 
experience. I know not, if the reader will readily apprehend 
this teafoning. I am afraid, that, fhould I multiply words 
about it, or throw it into a greater variety of lights, it would 
only become more obfeure and intricate. In all abftraét rea- 
fonings, there is one point of view, which if we can happily 
hit, we thall x0) farther towards illuftrating the fubje&, than. 
by all the eloquence and copious expreffion in the world. This 
: point of view we fhould endeavour to reach, and referve the 
flowers of rhetoric for fubje@ts which are more adapted to them. 


Se 
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might aoe fe eepeced, in quae which. ee 
been canvaffed and difputed with. great eagernefs fince the 
firft origin of {cience and philofophy, that the meaning of all 
the terms, at leaft, fhould have been agreed upon among the , 
difputants ; and our enquiries, in the courfe of two thoufand 
years, been able to pafs from words to the true and real fub-= 
je&t of the controverfy. For how eafy may it feem to give 
exa&t definitions of the terms employed in reafoning, and make 
thefe definitions, not the mere found of words, the objed of 
future ferutiny ; and examination? But if we confider the mat= 
ter more “narrowly, we hall Be apt to draw a quite oppofite 
conclufion. From that circumftance alone, that a controverfly 
has been long kept on foot, and remains ftill undecided, we 
may prefume, that there is fome ambiguity in the expreffion, 
and that the difputants afix different ideas to the terms em-~ 
ployed in the controverfy. For as the faculties of the foul 
are fuppofed to be naturally alike in every individual ; other- 
wife nothing could be more fr uitlefs than to reafon or difpute 
together; it were impoflible, if men affix the fame ideas to 
their ferms, that they could fo lon. form different opinions of 
the fame fubject; efpecially when they communicate their 
= + Wiews, 
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views, and each party turn themfelves on all fides, in fearch 
of arguments, which may give them the victory over their 
antagonifts. Tis true, if men attempt the difcuffion of quef- 
tions, which lie entirely beyond the reach of human capacity, 
~ {uch as thofe concerning the origin of worlds, or the ceconomy 
of the intelle@ual fyftem or region of {pirits, oo may long 
beat the air in their fruitlefs contefts, and never aftive at any 
determinate conclufion. But if the queftion regard any fub- 
; e& of common life and experience ; nothing, one would : 
think, could keep the difpute fo long undecided, but fome am- ~ 
biguous expreflions, which hold the antagonifts fill ata dif- 
tance, and inde. them, from gstappling. tel ac. other. 


This has rn the se in the iar pated cieon content 
ing liberty and neceflity ; and to fo remarkable a degree, that, 
if I be not much miftaken, we fhall find, that all mankind, 
both learned and ignorant, have been always of the fame 
opinion with regard to that fubjee, and that a few intelligible 
definitions would immediately have put an end to the whole 
controverfy. I own, that this difpute has been fo much can-= 
vated, on all hands, and has led Philofophers i into fuch a laby= 
rinth of obfcure fophiftry, that ’tis no wonder if a fenfible 
reader indulge his eafe fo far as. to turn a deaf ear to the pro- 
polal of fuch a queftion, from which he can expect neither in- 
firuéion nor entertainment. But the ftate of the argument 
here propofed may, perhaps, ferve to renew his attention ; as 
at has more novelty, promifes at feat fome decifion of the con= | 
troverly, and will not much difturb his eale, a any intricate 


| OF obfeure reafoning. 


I hope, ‘therefore, | to ie it appear, that all men he 
ever agreed in the do€txines both of ey and of liberty, 


according: : 
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according ta any reafonable fenfe, which can be put on.-thefe 
terms; and» that the whole controverfy has hitherto turned 
merely upon words. We thall begin: with examining the oc 


tine of neceffity. 


"Tis univerfally allowed, that matter, in all its operations, 
is a@tuated bya neceflary force, and that every natural effect 
is fo precifely determined 6 ae the oe ‘of its caufe, that no 
other effet, in fuch particular circumflances, could poflibly 
have refulted from the es of that caufe. The degree 
and:dire@ion of every motion is, by the laws of nature, pre- 
feribed with fuch exa@tnefs, that a living creature may as foon 
arife from the fhock of two bodies, as motion in any other de- 
gree or direction, than what i ig actually produced by it. Would 
we, therefore, form a juft and precife idea of necefiity, we mutt | 
confider, whence that idea su when we ee it to the oe | 
ration of bodies. 


It ee evident, se if all ae foenes ok nature were thifted 
continually i in fuch a manner, that no two events bore any re- 
-femblaace to each other, but every objet was entirely new, with- 
out any fimilitude to whatever had been teen. before, we fhould 
never, in that cafe, have attained the leaft idea of neceflity, or 
of ‘a connection among thefe objets. We might fay, upon 
fuch a fuppolition, that one objeG or event has followed an- 
other; not that one was produced by the other. - The relation, 
of caufe and effe@ muft be utterly unknown to mankind. 
tnference and. reafoning concerning the operations of nature 
would, from that moment, be at. an end; and the memory. 
and fenfes remain the only canals, by which the knowlege of 
any real exiftence could poflibly have accefs to the- mind, 
Our idea, therefore, of neceflity and caufation arifes entirely 
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from that qumormnity, Seread in = operations of nature:;: 
where fimilar obje&ts are conftantly conjoined together, and the- 
mind is determined by cuftom to infer the one from the- 


appearance of the other.. Thefe two circumftances: form the 


whole of that neceflity, which we afcribe to matter. Beyond: — 


the conftant conjunction of fimilar objects, and the conféquent: 


siference from one to the eee we have no fotion of any ne~- 


eeflity, or -conneCtion.. 


Tf it appear, therefore, that olf emmkind tie ever allowed, 
‘without any doubt or hefitation, that thefe two circumftances:: 


take place in the voluntary adtions of men, and in the opera~~ 


: tions of the mind; it mut follow, that all mankind: 


agreed i in the othaue of neceflity, and that.they have hitherto: 


eS merely for not underftanding each other. 


‘As to the firft circumftance, the conftant and regular con- - 


. jun@tion of fimilar events; we may poflibly fatisfy ourfelves 


_ By the following confiderations.. It is univerfally acknowlegcd,' : 


~~ Nt 


that there is a great uniformity among the actions of men, in - 
all nations and ages, and that human wmature remains fall the » 


fame, in its principles and operations. The fame motives pro--- 


duce always the fame ations: The fame events: follow. from. : 


the fame caufes. Ambition, avarice, felf-love, vanity, iene 


fhip, generofity, public-{pirit; 3 thefe paffions, mixed in vari-- 
ous degrees, and diftributed through fociety, have been, from’: 


the beginning of the world, and ftill are, the fource of all” 
the adtions and enterprizes, which have ever been obferved”. 


among mankind. Would you: know the fentiments,. inclina- 


tions, and eourfe of life of the GREEKS and Romans! ? Study” 


well the temper and actions of the FRencH and ENGL say, 
You cannot be ‘much miftaken in transferring to ‘the former 


_mofe 
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mof of the obfervations, sich you have made with regard to 
the latter. Mankind are {fo much the fame, in all times and 
~places, that hiftory informs us of nothing new or ftrange in 
his particular. Its chief ufe is only to difcover the conftant 
-and univerfal principles of human nature, by fhewing men in 
all varieties of circumftances and fituations, and furnifhing us — 
‘with materials, from which we may form our obfervations, 
"and become acquainted with the regular fprings of human ac~ 
tion and behaviour. Thefe records of wars, intrigues, fations, 
and revolutions, are fo many colleClions. of experiments, by 
«which the politician or moral philofopher fixes the principles 
of his feience; in the fame manner as the phyfician or natural _ 
philofopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, 
- gninerals, and other external objets, by the experiments, 
which he forms concerning them. Nor are the earth, watet, 
and other elements, examined by. ARISTOTLE, and Hipro- 
CRATES, more hke to thole, which at prefent lie under our 
bfervation, than the men, defcribed by PoLyYBIUs. and Tas 
ciTus, are to thofe who ao GOv's the world. 


“Should a traveller, ee from. a far. country, bring Ws an 


account. of men, entirely, differen t from any, with whom we 
ever were acquainted ; men, who were entirely divefted of 
avarice,” ambition, or revenge; who knew no pleafure but 
friendthip, generofity, and public {pirit; we fhould immedi- 
ately, from thefe circumftances, detect the falthood, and prove 
him a liar, with the fame certainty as if he had fluffed his 
~-marration with ftories of céntaurs and dragons, miracles and 
prodigies. — And if we would explode any forgery i in hiftory, 
we cannot. make ufe of a more convincing argument, than to 
prove, that the ations, aferibed to any perfon, are dire@ly 
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contrary to the courfe of ‘ature, and that no human motives;-. 
in fuch circumftances, could’ever induce him to fuch a conduG@ 
~The veracity of Quintus CurTrvs is as: much to be fufpected,. 

when he defctibes the fupernatural courage of ALEXANDER; 

by which he was hurried on finely to attack’ multitudes, as 

when he defcribes his fuppernatural force and activity, by which’. 
he was able to refift them. So readily and univerfally do we 

acknowlege an uniformity in human motives and a@ions as _ 
well as in the operations of body. a = 


Hence likewife the benefit of that. experience, acquired by 
long life and a variety of bufinefs and company, in order ta 
inftru& us in the principles of human nature, and regulate 
our future conduds as awell as fpeculation.- By means of this 
guide, we mount up to the knowlege of mens inclinations and 
motives, from their ‘actions, expreffions, .and «even geltures:s 
and again, defeend: to the interpretation of ‘their ations from . 

our knowlege of their motives and inclinations. . The general 
| obfervations, treafured up by a courfe of experience, give us 
the clue of human nature, and teach us to unravel all its intri- . 
cacies. Pretexts and appearances no longer deceive ‘us. Pu— 
blic declarations pals for the fpecious colouring of a caufe, 
And though virtue and honour be allowed their proper weight 
and authority, that perfeét. diffntereftednefs, fo often pre- 
tended to, is never expected in multitudes and parties; fel= 
dom in their leaders ; and fcarcely even in individuals of-any 
rank or flation. But were there no uniformity in human ac- 
tions, and were every experiment which we could form of this - 
kind irregular and anomalous, it were impoflible to colle& ‘any 
general obfervations concerning mankind; and no éxperience, . 3 
however accurately digefted by reflection, would ever ferve to | 
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any purpofe. Why is the aged hufbandman more fkilful in his 

calling than the young beginner, but becaufe there is. a certain 

uniformity in the operation of the fun, rain, and earth, to-' 
wards the production of vegetables; and experience teacties 

the old practitioner the rules, by which: this- ge ee is oa 
verned and directed? - 7 


We ae not, however, expect, that this uniformity of hu- 
man actions fhould be carried to fuch a length, as that all men — 
in.the fame circumftances, fhould always act precifely.in the 
fame manner, without any allowance for the diverfity of cha- 
.tadters,. prejudices, _and. opinions.:. Such an uniformity, — An 
-every. particular, is fcarce found in any. part of nature. On 
the contrary,,from obferving the variety of condu& in diffe- 
rent men, we are enabled to form a greater variety of maxims; . 
which eee a degree of uniformity ae regularity. — 


Are die manners s of men different in diferent ages and coe 
tries? We learn thence the great force of cuftom and educa= 
tion, which. mould the human mind. from . its infancy, and: 
form it into a fixed and eftablifhed charaGter. Is the behaviour — 
and condu&, .of the one. fex. _very. unlike that of the other? 
"Tis from thence we become acquainted with the different cha- 
racters, which nature has imprefled upon the fexes, and which 
-fhe preferves with conflancy and regularity. Are the ations 
of the fame perfon much diverfified in the different periods of 
his life, from infancy to old age? ‘This affords room for many 
: general obfervations concerning the gradual change of our fen- 
_timents and inclinations, and. the different maxims, which » 
- prevail in the different ages of human creatures. Even the 
characters which are peculiar to each individual, have an uni- - 
-fermity in their influence, otherwife. our acquaintance with 
25 2 the... 
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the perfons, and our obfervation of their conduat could never 


teach us their difpofitions, nor ferve to dire& our behaviour with : 


-regard to them. 


‘I grant it poffible to find fois aétions, which feem to have 


no regular connexion with any known . motives; and are €X= 


_ceptions to.all the meafures of condu&, which have ever been 


_ eftablithed for the government of men. But if-we-would wil- 


ingly know, what judgment thould’be formed of fuch irregular 


and extraordinary a¢tions; we may confider the fentimente 


-that are commonly entertained with regard to thofe irregular 


_ tions of external “objects. | “All caufes. are not conjor 
-ufual effets, with like uniformity. The.artificer, who handles 


events, which appear in the coutfe of nature, .and the opera~- 
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ed to their 


only dead matter, maybe difappointed of his aim, as well as 


the politician, who directs the. condns: & fennble = intelli- 
gent dgents, : ; 


The ee who take things acétnding to ‘thet fet ‘pie. 


ance, attribute the uncertainty of events to fuch ah uncertainty 
in the caufes as makes the latter often fail of their ufual influ- 


-ence; though they meét with no impédiment in their opera- 


ag tion. But philofophers, obferving, that alinoft in every part 
Or nature there is contained a vaft variety of {prings. and prin- 
3 ciples, which are hid, by feafon of their minutenéfs or remote- 
nefs, find, that ’tis at leaft poffible the contrariety of events 
‘may not proceed from any contingency in the caufe, but from 


the fecret operation of conttary caufes. This poflibility is con» 


? 


verted into certainty by farther oblervation, when they. remark, 
that, upon an exad ferutiny, a contrariety of effets always be- 


— a contrariety of cattles, and -pre ceeds: from their mutual 
oppo- 
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eppolition. A peafant can give no better reafon for the ftop-- 
ping of any clock or watch than to fay that it commonly does 
not go right: But an artizan eafily perceives, that the fame 
force in the {pring or pendulum has always the fame influence 
on the wheels; but fails of its ufual effect, perhaps by reafon : 
of: a grain of ‘duit, which: puts a ftop to the whole movement. .. 
From :the obfervation of feveral parallel inftances, philofophers - 
form a maxim, that the connexion between all caufes and ef - 
feéts is equally neceflary, and that its feeming uncertainty in: 
fome inftances: Se —— a. hort eppoilion: of sontrary 
eaufes. 2 eS gas == : 


Thus for fiance, | in the human body, when the nfaal fymp-- 
toms of health or ficknefs difappoint our -expetation ; when : 
medicines operate not-with their wonted powers; when irre~ - 
gular events follow from any. particular caufes; the. philofopher - 
and phyfician: is’ not furprized at the matter 5 mor is° ever: 
tempted to: deny, in general, the neceflity and uniformity of 
thofe principles, by which the animal ceconomy is. conducted. - 
He knows, that a human body is.a mighty, complicated ma+- 
chine: ‘That -many {ecret powers urk in it, which are. altoge- — 
ther beyond our ‘comprehenfio ion: “That to us it muft often « 
appear-very uncertain-in its operations : cS head: that therefore the ~ 
irregular events, which outwardly difcover :themifelves,.can be *_ 
no proof, that the jaws of nature. are not obferved with the < 
a regularity in its internal. operations. and: SOvEERINELe 3 


The philofopher, if he be confiftent,’ mutt apply 1 the fame: 
pealobings. to the aGions and volitions of intelligent agents. » 
The mot irregular: and unexpected xefolutions. of men- may 


frequently be accounted for by. thofe. who. oo Be oe : 
6. we : é ‘ dat: = 
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lar circumftance of their character and fituation. A perfon of 
an obliging difpofition gives a peevith anfwer: But he has the 

tooth-ake, or has not dined. A ftupid fellow difcovers an un- 

common alacrity in his carriage: But he.has met with a fud- 

den piece of good fortune. Or even when an action, as fome- 

times happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, either by 

the perfon himfelf or by others; we know, in general, that 

the characters of men-are, :to a certain«degree, inconftant and: 
irregular. ‘This is, ina manner, the conftant character. of hu- 

man nature; though it be applicable, in a more particular 
manner, to fome perfons, who have no fixed rule for their 

conduct, but proceed in.a continued courfe of caprice and in-~ 

conflancy, — The internal principles and motives may Operate 

in an uniform manner, notwithftanding thefe feeming irreeu~ 

larities ; in the fame manner as the winds, rain, clouds, and 

other variations of the weather are fuppofed to be governed by 
fleady principles ; ; Ouse not _ difcoverable Sus human fa~ 

gacity and ee 3 


Thus it appears, not only that the Sonjnaion oe 
motives and voluntary ations is as regular and uniform, as that 
between the caufe and effe& in any part of nature; but alfo 
that this regular conjunétion has been univerfally acknowleged : 
among mankind, and has never been ‘the fubje& of. difpute, 
either in. philofophy or common life. Now as ‘it is from paft 
experience, that we draw all inferences concerning the future, 
-and as we conclude, that objets will always be conjoined 
together, which we find always to have been conjoined ; it may 
feem fuperfluous to prove, that this experienced uniformity 
in human actions is the fource of all the inferences, which we 
form concerning them, But i in- order to throw the argument 

| into 
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into a greater variety of lights, - we fhall alfo uy though 
brie, on this latter topic. : 


‘The onl dependance of men is fo great, in all focieties, 
“that fearce any human action is entirely compleat in itfelf, or 
is performed without fome reference to the ations of others, 
which are requifite to make it anfwer fully the intention of the 
agent. The poore(ft artificer, who labours alone, expects at 
leaft the protection of the magiftrate, to enfure the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his labour. . He alfo expects, that, when he 
_ cares shits goods to market, and offers thent ala. reafonable 

price, | he fhall find buyers ; ; and fhall be able, by the money hé 
acquires, to engage others to fupply him. with thofe commo-_ 
dities which are requifite for his fubfiftence. In proportion as 
men extend their dealings, and render their intercourfe with 
others more complicated, they always comprehend, in their 
ichemes of life, a greater variety of voluntary a€tions, which, 
they expeat, from their proper motives, will co-operate with 
their own. In all thefe conclufions, they take their meafures 
from. patt: experience, in the fame manner as in their reafon- 
external objets; ar 


ings concerning dfi mly believe, that men, 


as well as all the el 5 ntinue, in their operations, 
the fame, which they eee ever found them. A manufacturer 


reckons upon the labour of his fervants, for the execution of any 
work, as much as. upon the tools, which he employs, and would 
be equally furprized, were his expe@ations difappointed. In 
fhort, this experimental inference and veafoning concerning 
the actions of others enters fo ‘much into human, life, that no > 
man, while awake, is ever a moment without employing it. 
Have we not reafon, therefore, to affirm, that all mankind - 
“Vou. 8B Pe ee have 
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hase always abreed in the doétrine of neceflity, according to. 
the foregoing definition and explication of it. 


Nor have philofophers ever entertained a different opinion. 
from the people i in this particular, For not to mention, that 
almoft every action of their life fuppofes that opinion; there 
“are even few of the fpeculative or practical parts of learning, 
to which it is not eflential. What would become of hy iffory, 
had we nota dependence on the veracity of the hiftorian, ac- 
cording to the experience, which we have had of mankind ? 
How could politics be a icience, if laws and forms of govern- 
ment had not an uniform influence upon fociety ? Where would 
be the foundation of morals, if particular chara@érs had no 
certain nor determinate power to produce particular fentiments, 
and if thefe fentiments had no conftant operations on ation ?. 
And with what pretence could we employ our criticyin upon 
any poet or polite author, if we ‘could mot ‘pronounce the con- 
dud and fentiments of his’ actors, either natural or ‘unnatural, 
to fuch character: So and i in fuch ‘cireuinftances ? Tt feems almoft 
impoffible, therefore, to engage, either in feience or action of 
any kind, without acknowleging the do€trine of neceflity, 


and this i nuference from motives to POI acne 3 from 
charagters: to conduct. : : oe 


‘And indeed, ee we conden how aptly natural and moral : 
evidence link ‘together, and form only ¢ one chain of are ‘eument, 
we fhall make no {eruple to allow, that they are of the fame 
nature, and derived from the fame principles. A prifoner, 
who has neither money nor intereft, difcovers the impoflibility 
of his. efeape, as well when he confiders the obftinacy of the 
gaoler, as the walls and bars, with which he is furrounded ; 


_ - and 
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and in all attempts for his freedom, chufes rather to work 
upon, the ftone and iron of the one, than upon the inflexible 
nature of the other. The fame prifoner, when conducted to 
the feaffold, forefees his death as certainly from the conflancy 
and fidelity of his guards, as from the operation of the ax or 
wheel. His mind runs along a certain train of ideas; The 
refufal of the foldiers to permit his -efeape ; 3 thie action of 
the executioner ; the feparation of the head and body ; 
bleeding, convulfive motions, and death. Here is a connected 
chain of natural caufes and voluntary actions ; ; but the mind 
feels no difference between them, in pafling: from one link to 
another: Nor is lefs certain ‘of the future event than if it were 
conneéted with the objects pretent to the memory or fenfes, by 
a train of caufes, cemented together by what we are pleafed 
to call a phyfical neceflity. ‘The fame experienced union has 
the fame effect on the mind, whether the united objets be 
~ motives, volitions, and a@ions; or figure and motion. We 
may change the names of things ; but their nature and their © 
operation ¢ -on the underftanding never change. 


= al: have ete confidered, what could palibiy? be the 
nob why all mankind hough ey have ever, without 
hefitation, acknowleged the doGtrine of neceflity, in their 
whole practife and reafoning, have yet difcovered fuch a reluc- 
tance to acknowlege it in words, and have rather thewn a pro- 
peniity, in all ages, to profefs the contrary opinion. The 
-matter, J think, may be accounted for, after the following 
manner. If we examine the operations of bodies and the pro-_ 
dudtion of effeéts from their caufes, we thall find, that all our 
faculties can never carry us farther in our knowlege of this re~ 
oe than barely to obferve, that parnieuigr objedts are con- 


ee, , = 4 


~ 
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flantly conjoined together, and that the mind is eaiee i a 
_cuftomary tranfition, from the appearance of one to the belief 
_of the other. But though this conclufion concerning human 
ignorance be the refult of the ftrideft ferutiny of this fubjea, 
a. fill: entertain a flrong propenfity to believe, that they 
penetrate farther into the powers of nature, and perceive 
fomething like a neceflary connexion between the caufe and 
the effect. When again they turn their reflections towards 
the operations of their own minds, and feel no fuch connexion 
of the motive and the action; they are apt, from thence, to 
{uppofe, that there is a difference between the effects, refultinge 
from material force, and thofe which arife from . thought and 
intelligence. But being « once convinced, that we ‘know nothing 
farther of caufation of any kind, than merely the con/ffant con- 
junction of ‘objeéts, and the confequent inference of the mind 
from one to another, and finding, that thefe two circumftances 
are univerfally acknowleged to have place in voluntary ations; 
we may thence be more eafily led to own the fame neceflity 
common to all caufes. And though this reafoning 1 may con- 
- tradi@ the fyftems of many philofophers, in aferibing neceflity 
to the determinations of the will, we fhall find, upon reflec- 
‘tion, that they diffent from it in words only, not in their real 
fentiments. Neceflity, according to the fenfe, in which it is 
here taken, has never yet been rejected, ‘nor can ever, I think, — 
be rejected by any philofopher. ke may only, perhaps, be pre- 
tended, that the mind can perceive, in the operations of mat- 
ter, fome farther connexion between the caufe and effet: 
and a connexion which has not place in the voluntary actions © 
: of-intelligent beings. | Now whether j it be fo or not, can only 
| appear upon examination ; : and it is incumbent on ‘thele philo- 
-_fophers to make good their affertion, by, defining or deferibing 


= = : that 
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that neceflity, and pointing it, out to U5, dn. the poem of 
material caufes. | 


Tt would feem, indéed, that men begin at the wrong end of 
: this queftion concerning liberty and neceflity, when they enter: 
upon it by examining the faculties of the foul, the influence of 

the underftanding, and the operations of the will.. Let them. 
firft difcufs a more fimple queftion, namely the operations of 
body and of brute unintelligent. matter; and try whether they 

can there form any idea of caufation and neceflity, except that 
ef a conftant conjunction of objects, and fubfequent: inference 
of the mind from. one to another. ‘Tf thefe circumftances form, 

in reality, the whole of that neceflity, which: we can conceive 

in matter, andif thefe circumftances be alfo univerfally acknow-. 
leged to take place in the operations of the mind, the difpute 

is at an end; or, at leaft, muft be owned to be. thenceforth 
“merely verbal. But as long as we will rafhly fuppofe, that we 
have fome farther idea of neceffity and caufation in the opera- 
tions of external objects ; at the fame time, that we can find - 
nothing: farther, in the vasa actions of the mind; there is 


no poflibility. of bri ; > any determinate iffue, 


while we proceed One sa ‘fappolition. The only 
method of undeceiving S348; to mount. Up higher tO exa-- 
mine the narrow extent of fcience, when applied to material 
caufes; and to convince ourfelves, that all we know of them, 
is, the conftant conjun@ion and inference above-mentioned. 
We may; perhaps, find, that ’tis with difficulty we are induced 
to fix fuch narrow limits to human underfanding : But we. 
can afterwards find no difficulty, when we come to apply this 
doctrine to the adtions of the will. For as’’tis evident; that = 
| thele have a tee ular conjunCtion with motives and circumfances 
; | and 
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ghd chara@ters, and as we always draw inferences from the 
one to the other, we muft be obliged to acknowlege’ in words, 
that neceflity, which. we have already avowed, in every deli- 
" beration. of our lives, and in eve flep of our conduct and 
-hehaviour *. 


But to proceed in this reconciling projet with regard to the 
queftion of liberty and neceflity ; the moft contentious queftion 
SOF pce. the moft contentious fcience; it will not re- 


= “che prevalence of the econ of liberty may-be accounted for, from another 
caufe, viz. a falfe fenfation or feeming experience which we have, or may have, of 
liberty or indifference, in many of our actions. The neceflity of any action, whether 
of matter or of mind, is not, properly f{peaking, a quality i in the agent,’ but in any 
thinking or intelligent being, who may-confider the action; and it confifts chiefly 
in the determination of his thoughts to infer the exiftence of that ation from fome 
preceding objects ; as liberty, when oppofed to neceflity, is nothing but the want of 
that determination, and a certain loofenefs or indifference, which we feel, in pafling, 
_ or not pafling, from the idea of one object to that of any. fucceeding one. Now we 
may obferve, that though i in reflecting on human ations we feldom feel fuch a loofe- 
nefs or sndiference, but are ‘commonly able to infer them with confiderable certainty 
from their motives, and from the difpofitions of the agent ; yet it frequently happens, 
that, i performing the actions themfelves, we are fenfible of fomething like it: And 
as all refembling objects are readily taken for each other, this has been employed as 
a demonitrative and even an intuitive proof of human liberty. We feel, that our actions 
are fubjeét to our will, on moft occafions ; and imagine we feel, that the will itfelf 
is fubje& to nothing, becaue, when by a denial of it we are provoked to try, we feel 
that it moves eafily every Ways and produces an image of ifels, (or a Velleity, as it 
is called i in the fchools) even on that fide, on which it did not fettle. This i image, 
or faint motion, we perfuade ourfelves, could, at that time, have been compleated 
into the thing itfelf ; 3 becaufe, fhould that be denied, we find, upon a fecond trial, 
that, at prefent, it can. We confider not, that the fantaftical defire of fhewing li- 
berty, is here the motive of our actions. And it feems certain, that however we may 
imagine we feel a liberty within ourlélves, a {peCtator can commonly infer our a@tions 
~ from our motives and character; and even where he cannot, heconcludes in general, 
that he might, were he perfedtly acquainted with every circumftance of our fituation 
and temper, and the molt fecret {prings of our complexion. and difpofition. oN 
this is the very effence of necellity, ‘according to the Daas dofrine. 


) quire 
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quire many words to prove, that all mankind have ever agreed 
in the do€trine of liberty as well as in that of neceflity, and 
that the whole difpute, in this re{pe&t alfo, has been hitherto 
merely verbal” For what is meant by liberty, when applied 
to voluntary actions? We cannot furely mean, that ations 
have fo little connexion with motives, inclinations, and cir- 
cumftances, that the one does not follow with a certain de- 
gree of uniformity from the other, and that the one affords 
no inference from which we can conclude the exiftence of the 
other. For thefe are plain and: acknowleged matters of fad. 

By liberty, then, we can only mean a power of atting or not 
aching, according to the determinations of the will; that is, if 
we chufe to remain at ref, we may; if we chufe to move, 
we alfo may. Now this hypothetical liberty is univerfally al- 
_ lowed to belong to every body, who is not a prilones. and in 
chains. Here then-is no ee of difpute. 


Wad Sine we may give of liberty, we fhould be 
eareful to obferve two requifite circumftances ; ; Sth, that it be 
confiftent with. plain matter of fact; Jecondly, that it be con- 
fiftent with itfelf. At we obferye thefe cireumftances, and ren- 
der our definition intelligible, Tam perfuaded that all mankind 

will be found of one opinion with regard to it. - 


7A4s univerfally allowed, that nothing exifts without.a caufe of 
ats exiftence, and that. chance, when ftriGly examined, is a- mere 
negative word, and means not any real power, which has, 22 
where, a being i in nature. But ’tis pretended that fome caules 
are neceflary, and fome are not necellary. Here then is the admir- 
able advantage of definitions. Let any one define a caule, without 
eoapechending, 9 as a part of the definition, a necefjary connexion 


; cwith 
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with its effee ; and ae him fhew diftindly the origin foe the 
. idea, exprefled by the definition; and I fhall frankly give up 
the whole controverfy. But if the foregoing explication of the 
matter be received, this muft be abfolutely impracticable. Had 
not objects:a ‘reeular conjunction with each other, we fhould 
never have entertained any notion of caufe and effe@; and 
this regular conjunGtion produces that inference of the under- 
ftanding, which is the only connexion, that we can have any 
_ comprehenfion of. Whoever attempts a definition of caufe, 
_exclufive of thefe circumftances, will be obliged, either to em- 
ploy unintelligible terms, or fuch as are fynonimous to the 
term, which he endeavours to define *. And if the definition 
above-mentioned be admitted ; ea when oppofed to necef- 
fity, not to conftraint, 1s the fame thing with chance ; ; which 
is univerlally —— to have no exiltence, 
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There is no method of reafoning more common, and yet 
none more blameable, than in philofophical debates, to endea- 
vour the refutation of any hypothelis, by a pretence of its 
dangerous confequences to religion and morality. When any 
opinion leads into abfurdities, tis certainly falfe; but it is not 
‘certain that an opinion is falfe, becaufe it is of dangerous con- 


fequence. Such topiees. therefore, ought entinely to be fors 


* Thus if a caufe be defined, bat whicd pr cdices any Hing ; s "tis eafy to obterve, 
that proJucing is fynonimous to caufiig. In like manner, if'a caufe be defined, that dy 
avbich any. thing exif; 5 this is liable to the fame obje@ion, For what is meant by 
thefe words, by ubich 2 Had it been {aid, that a caufe is thas after which any eh. mg 
confantly exis we thould have underftood the terms. For this is, indeed, all. we 
know of the matter. “And this. confancy forms: the | very “eflence Of ney nor 
- chave we any other idea of it, 


borne; 
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borne; as ferving nothing to the difcovery of truth, but only 
to make the perfon of an antagonift odious. This’ I obferve 
in general, without pretending to draw any advantage from 
it. I fubmit frankly to an examination of this kind, and fhall 
venture to affirm, that the dotrines, both of neceflity and of 
liberty, as above explained, are not only confiftent with morality 
and religion, but are abfolutely effential to the fupport of 
them. : 


Neceflity may be defined two ways, conformable to the two 
definitions of cau/fe, of which it makes an effential part. it 
confifts either in the conftant conjun@tion of like objects, or 
in the inference of the underftanding from one obje& to an- 
other. Now neceffity, in both thefe fenfes, (which, indeed, 
are, at bottom, the fame) has univerfally, though tacitly, in 
the {chools, in the pulpit, and in common life, been allowed 
to belong to the will of man; and no one has ever pretended — 
‘to deny, that we can draw inferences concerning human ac- ~ 
tions, and that thofe inferences are founded in the experienced 
union of like actions, with like motives, inclinations, and cir- 
cumfances.. The only particular, in which any one can dif-_ 
fer, is, that either, perhaps, he will, refule to give the name 
of neceflity to this property of human a@ions: But as long 
as the meaning is underftood, I hope the word can do no harm: 
Or that he will maintain it poflible to difcover fomething far- 
ther in the operations of matter. But this, it muft be acknow- 
leged, can be of no confequence to morality and religion, 
whatever it may be to natural -philofophy or metaphryfics. 
We may here be miftaken i in afferting, that there i is no idea of 
any other neceflity or connexion in the ations of body : But 2 
furely we afcribe nothing to the actions of the mind, but what 
: VoL. Lee oe : every 
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every one does, and muft readily allow of. We change no cir- 
cumftance in the received orthodox fyftem with regard to the 
will, but only in that with regard to material objects and 


caufes. Nothing therefore can be more:innocent, at re than 
this doctrine. | 


All laws being founded on rewards and punifhments, ’tis 
fuppofed as a fundamental principle, that thefe motives have 
a regular and uniform influence on the mind, and both pro-_ 
duce the good and prevent the evil a€tions. We may give to 
this influence, what name we pleafe; but as ’tis ufually con- 
joined with the action, it muft be efteemed a cau/e, and be 


looked upon as an inftance of that neceflity, which we would ° 
= eftablifh, 


‘The one proper objet of feered” or vengeance, is a per- 
fon or creature, endowed with thought and confcioufnefs ; and 
when any criminal or injurious aétions excite that pafiion, tis 
only by their relation to the perfon or connexion with him. 
A&ions are, by their very nature, temporary and perithing ; 
and where. they proceed not from fome cau/é im the characters 
and difpofition of the perfon who performed them, they can 
neither redound to his honour, if good, nor infamy, if evil. 
The ations themfelves may be blameable; they may be con-_ 
trary to all the rules of morality and religion : But the perfon 
is not anfwerable for them; and as they proceeded from no- 
thing in him, that is durable and conflant, and leave nothing 
_of that nature behind them, tis impoflible he can,_ upon their. 
account, become the obje& of punifhment or vengeance, Ac- 
cording to the principle, therefore, which denies necellity, 

and confequently Ct a man is a8 Dae and untainted, after 


having 
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having committed the moft horrid crime, as at the firft mo- 
ment of his birth, nor is his chara@er any wife concerned in 
his actions ; fince they are not derived from it, and the wicked- 
nefs of the one can never be ufed as a proof of the depravity 
of the other. 


Men are not blamed for fuch aCtions, as they perform igno- 
rantly and cafually, whatever may be the confequences. Why P 
but becaufe the principles of thefe actions are only momentary, 
and terminate in them alone. Men ate lefs blamed for fuch 
aGtions as they perform haftily and unpremeditately, than 
for fuch as proceed from deliberation. For what reafon ? but 
becaufe a hafty temper, though a conftant caufe or principle 
in the mind, operates only by intervals, and infects not the 
whole character. Again, repentance wipes off every crime, 1f 
attended with a reformation of life and manners. How is | 
this to be accounted for? but by afferting, that actions render 
a perfon criminal, merely as they are proofs of criminal prin- 
ciples in the mind ; and when, by any alteration of thefe prin- 
ciples, they ceafe to be juft proofs, they likewife ceafe to be 
criminal. “But. except upon the dodtrine of neceflity, they 
never were jut proofs, and confequently never were criminal. 


It will be equally eafy to prove, and from the fame argu- 
ments, that Lberty, according to that definition above-men- 
tioned, in which all men agree, 1S alfo effential to morality, 
and that no human aétions, where it is wanting, are fufcep- 
- tible of any moral qualities, or can be ‘the objects either of 
approbation or diflike. For as actions are objects of our mo- 
ral fentiments, fo far only as they are indications of the inter- 
nal charaéter, paffions, and affe@ions; ’tis impoffible that 
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they can give rife either to praife or blame, where they proceed 

not from thefe principles, but a are derived altogether from ex 
ternal mSIBRS : 


I pretend not to ‘have obviated or removed all objections to 
- this theory, with regard to neceflity and liberty. I can fore- 
fee other objeétions, derived from topics, which have not here 
been treated of. It may be faid, for inftance, that if voluntary 
actions be fubjected to the fame laws of neceflity with the ope- 
rations of matter, there is a continued chain of neceflary 
caufes, pre-ordained and pre-determined, reaching from the 
original caufe of all, to every ingle volition of every human 
ereature. No contingency any where in the univerfe; no in- 
difference ; ; no liberty. While we a&, we are, at the fame 
time, adtedupon. The ultimate Author of all our volitions is 
the Creator of the world, who firft beftowed motion on this 
immenie machine, and placed all beings in that - particular po- 
fition, whence every dtub{equent event, by an inevitable necef- 
fity, muft refult, Human adtions, therefore, either ean have 
no moral turpitude at all, as proceeding from fo good a caufe; 
or if they have any turpitude, they muft involve our Creator 
in the fame guilt, while he is acknowledged to be their ulti- 
mate caufe and author. For as a man, who fired a mine, igs. 
‘anfwerable for all the confequences, whether the train he em-. é 
ployed be long Or fhort : fo wherever a continued chain of — 
neceflary caufes are fixed, that Being, either finite or infinite, 
who produces the firft, is likewife the author of all the reft, 
and muft both bear the blame and acquire the praife, which 
“belong to them. Our cleareft and moft unalterable ideas of 
morality eftablith | this rule, upon unqueftionable reafons, 
when’ we examine the confequences of human ation ; and 
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thefe-reafons muft ftill have greater force, when applied to the 
yolitions and intentions of a Being, infinitely wife and power- 
ful. Ignorance or impotence may be pleaded for fo limited a 
creature as man; but thofe imperfections have no place i in our 
Creator. He forelaw, he ordained, he intended all thofe aGiions 


ef men, which we fo rathly pronounce criminal. And we . 


mutt conclude, therefore, either’ that they are not criminal, or 


that the Deity, not man, is’ accountable for them. But as 
either of thefe pofitions is abfurd andi impious, it follows, that 


the dogtrine from which they are deduced, cannot poflibly be 


_ true, as being liable to all the fame objegtions. - An abfurd 
confequence, if neceflary, proves the original doérine to be 
abfurd; in the fame manner that criminal ations render cri~ 


minal the original caufe, if the connexion between them be 


ngvellary and inevitable, 


This ebjegtion confifts of two parts, which - we s thall « examine 
feparately ; Firf, that if human aétions can be traced up, by 
a neceflary chain,. to the Deity, they can never be criminal ; 


on account of the infinite perfection of that Being, oe 


whom they are. derived, and ss can intend nothing but what 
iS altogether good and laudable. Or Secondly, if they be eri- 
minal, we muft retract the attribute of perfection, which we 


afcribe to the Deity, and muft acknowlege him to be the ulti- 
mate author of guilt and moral nape in all his creatures. 


_ The anfwer to the arf objeQion, ee obvious and convinc- 
‘ing. - There are many philolophers, who, after an exadt feru- 


tiny of all the phenomena of ‘nature, conclude, that the 
WHOoLE, confidered as one fyftem, is,°n every period of its - 
7 exifience, ordered with perfe& benevolence; and that the ut- 


moit 


at 
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moft poffible happinef will, in the end, refult to every created . 
being, without any mixture of pofitive or abfolute ill and mi- © 
fery. Every phyfical ill, fay they, makes an effential part of 
this benevolent fyftem, and could not poffibly be removed, 
even by the Deity himfelf, confidered as a wife agent, without 
giving entrance to greater ill, or excluding greater good, which 
_ will refult from it. From this theory, fome philofophers, and 
the antient Stoics among the reft, derived a topic of confolation, 
under all affliGions, while they taught their pupils, that thofe 
ills, under which they laboured, were, in reality, goods to the 
univerle ; and that to an enlarged view, which could compre- 
hend the whole fyftem of nature, every event became an ob- 
jet of joy and exultation. But though this. topic be fpecious 
and fublime, it was foon found i in practice weak and ineffectual. 
You would furely more irritate, than appeafe a man, lying 

under the racking pains of the gout, by preaching up to him 
the rectitude of thofe general laws, which produced the ma- 
lignant humours in his body, and led them, - through: the 
proper canals, to the nerves and finews, where they now ex- 
cite fuch acute torments. Thefe enlarged views may, for a 
moment, pleafe the imagination of a fpeculative man, who is 
~ placed in eafe and fecurity ; but neither can they dwell with 
conftancy on his mind, even though undifturbed by the emo-= — 
tions of pain or paffion ; “much lefs can they maintain their 
ground, when attacked by fuch powerful antagonifts. The 
affe@tions take a narrower and'more natural furvey of their ob- 
jects, and by an ceconomy, more fuitable to the infirmity of 
human minds, regard alone the beings around us, and are — 
actuated by fuch events as appear good or ill to the private 

fyftem... The cafe is the fame with moralas with phyfical ill. 
Tt cannot reafonably be fuppofed, that thofe remote confidera- 
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tions, which are found of fo little efficacy with regard to one, 
will have a more powerful influence with regard to the other. 
The mind of man is fo formed by nature, that, upon the ap- 
pearance of certain chara€ters, difpofitions, and actions, it 
immediately feels the fentiment of approbation or blame ; 
nor are there any emotions more eflential to its frame and 


conflitution, 


The characters, which ‘engage its approbation are chiefly 
fuch as contribute to the peace and fecurity of human fociety ; 
as the characters, which excite blame, ‘are chiefly fuch as tend 
to public detriment and difturbance : é ‘Whence we may reafon- 
ably prefume, that the moral fentiments arife, either mediately 
or immediately, from a refleGtion on thefe oppofite interefts. 
What though philofophical meditations eftablith a different Opi- 
nion or conjecture; that every thing is right with regard to 
the WHOLE, and that the qualities, which difturb fociety, are, 
in the main, as beneficial, and are as fuitable to the primary 
intention of nature, as thofe which more direGtly promote its 
happinefs and welfare? Are fuch remote and uncertain fpecu- 
lations able to counter-balance the fentiments, which arifefrom _ 
the natural and immediate view of the objets? A man, 
who is robbed of aconfiderable fum; does he find his vexation 
for the lofs any wife diminifhed by thefe fublime reflections ? 
Why then fhould his moral refentment againft the crime be 
fuppofed incompatible with them? Or why fhould not the ac~ 
knowlegement of a real diftinction between vice and virtue be 
reconcileable to all fpeculative fyftems of philofophy, as wellas _ 
that of a real diftin@ion between perfonal beauty and defor- 
mity? Both thefe diftin€tions are founded in the natural fen- 


timents of the human mind: And thefe fentiments are not to” 
: ‘be 
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be controuled nor altered by 3 philofophical theory or fpe- 
culation whatfoever. | 7 \ 


The /econd objection admits not of fo eafy and eco 
an anfwer; nor is it poffible to explain diflincy, how the 
Deity can be the mediate caufe of all the actions of men, with- 
out being the author of fin and moral turpitude. Thefe are 
myfteries, which mere natural and unaffifted reafon is very un-= 
‘fit to handle; and whatever fyftem it embraces, it muf find 
itfelf involved - in inextricable difficulties, and even conttadic= 

tions, at every ftep which it takes with regard to fuch fubjects. 
To reconcile’the indifference and contingency of human a@tions 
with prefcience; or to detend abfolute decrees, and yet free 
the Deity from being the author of fin, has been found hitherto 
to exceed all the fkill of philofophy. Happy, if fhe be thence 
fenfible of her. temerity, when the pries into thefe fublime 

myfteries; and leaving a feene fo full of obfcurities and per~ 
plesities, return, with fuitable modefty, to her true and proper — 
province, the examination of common life ; . where. fhe will © 
find difficulties cnow to employ her enquiries, without launch 


ing into fo boundlefs an ocean of doubt, uncertainty, and con- 
tradition | is 


{ ran) 
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fA, LLour reafonings concerning matter of fad are founded : 
£ X& on a fpecies of ANALOGY, which leads us to expect 
from any caufe the fame events, which we have obferved to 


refult from fimilar caufes. Where the caufes are entirely fimi- 
lar, the analogy i 18 perfect, and the inference, drawn from it, 
is regarded as certain and conclufive: Nor does any man ever 
entertain a doubt, where he fees a piece of iron, that it will 
have weight and cohefion of parts; as in all other inftances, 
which have ever fallen under his obfervation. But where the ~ 
objeéts have not fo exact a fimilarity, the analogy is lefs. per- 


fe&, and the inference ‘i as. lefs conclufive; though full ithas > 


fome force, in proportion to the degrees of fimilarity and re~ 
femblance. The anatomical obfervations, formed upon one — 
animal, are, by this reafoning, extended to all animals; and 
*tis certain, that when the circulation of the blood, for in- 
flance, is proved clearly to have place in a particular {pecies, as. 
a frog, or fith, it forms a ftrong prefumption, that the fame 
principle has place in the others. Thefe analogical obfervations 

may be carried farther, even to this feience, of which we are 

“now treating; and any theory, by which we explain the ope- 
VoL. Il. | | es ‘rations 
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rations of the underftanding, or the origin and connexion of 
the paffions in maa, will acquire additional authority, if we 
find, that the fame theory is requifite to explain the fame phe- 
“nomena in allother animals. We thall maketrial of this, with 
regard to the hypothefis, by which, in the foregoing difcourfe, 
we have endeavoured to account for all experimental reafon- 
ings; and ’tis hoped, that this new point of view will ferve to 
confirm all our former obfervatioris. | 


Firft, It feems evident, that animals, as well as men, learn 
many things from experience, and infer, that the fame events 
will always follow from the fame’ caufes. By this principle 

they become acquainted with the more obvious: ‘properties of 

external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treafure 1 up 

a knowlege of the nature of fire, water, earth, ftones, heights; 

— depths, &c. and of the effe&cs, which refult from their ope=: 

= ration. ‘The. ignorance and inexperience of the young are 

here plainly diftinguithable from the cunning and’ fagacity. of 

_—~the old, who have learned, by long obfervation, to avoid what 

hurt them, and to purfue what gave cafe or pleafure. A horfe, 

. that has been accuftomed to the field, becomes acquainted 

with ‘the proper height, which he can leap,’ and. will never: 

attempt what exceeds his force and ability. © ‘An old -grey- 

. hound will traf the more fatiguing part of the chace to the 

younger, ‘and will place himfelf © as to meet with the hare 

in her doubles ; ; nor are the conje@tures, which he forms on 

this oceafion, founded in any thing pat his obfervation, and 
ae : 


The is iL more evident fom the effets of ‘dieplee and 
‘education on animals, who, by the proper application. of re= 
— wards 
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wards and punifhments, may be taught any courfe of ation, 
the moft contrary to their natural inftinéts and propentiities. 
Is it not experience, which renders a dog apprehenfive of pain, 
when you menace him, or lift up the whip tobeat him? Is it 
not even experience, which makes him anfwer to his name, 
and infer, from fuch an arbitrary found; that you mean him 
rather than any of his fellows, and intend to call him, when 
you pronounce it in a certain manner, and with a certain tone 
and accent? | 3 : : 


In all thefe cafes, we may obferve, that ‘the Saat infers 
fome fa& beyond what immediately firikes his fenfes; and 
that this inference is altogether founded on paft experience, 

while the creature expects from the prefent objet the fame 
events, which it has always found in its obfervation to refult 
from fimilar objets. 


Secondly, is. impoflible, that this inference of the animal 
can be founded on any procefs of argument or reafoning, by 
which he concludes, that like events muft follow like objects, 
| and that the courfe of nature will always be: regular i in its ope= 
rations. For. sae there be i in ‘reality any ‘arguments of this na- 
ture, they furely lie too abftrufe for the obfervation of fuch 
imperfect underftandings ; fince it may well employ the utmoft 
care and attention of a philofophic genius to difcover and ob- 
ferve them. Animals, therefore, are not guided in thefe in- 
ferences by reafoning : N either are children; Neither are the 
generality of mankind, in their ordinary adtions and con- 
clufions: Neither are philofophers themfelves, who, inall the . 
active parts of life, are, in thé main, the fame with the vulgar, 
and are governed by the fame maxims. Nature mutt have 
| R 2 pro- 


provided fome other principle, of a more ready, and more 
general ufe and application; nor ¢an an operation of fuch 
immenfe confequence in life, as that of inferring effeéts from 
caufes, be trufted to the uncertain piocefs of reafon and argus 
mentation. Were this doubtful with regard to men, it feems 
to admit of no queftion with regard to the brute-creation; and 
the conclufion being once firmly efablifhed in the one, we. 
have a ftrone prefumption, from all the rules of analogy, 
that it ought to be univerfally admitted, without any exception | 
or referve.. “Lis cuftom alone, which engages animals, from 
every object, that ftrikes their fenfes, to infer its ufual atten- 
dant, a and carries their imagination, _ from the appearance of 
the one, to conceive the ‘other, in that firong” and lively man~. 
ner, which we denominate belief. No other explication can. 
be given of this operation, in all the higher, as well as lower 
elafles of fenfitive Demgs, which, me ances our notice and ob~ 
fervation.™. | 7 . =o 


ra 


cee cai —- » But 


* Since all reafoning concerning has or nite! is. derived inerely fom cufteh, it 
may be afked how. it happens, that'men. fo much farpafs animals in reafoning, and 
‘ene man-fo much. furpailes. another ? > Has not the fame cuftom. the fame influence 


on all? 


We hhall wien: endeavour brief ¢ Ss ee the. oo siferonce i in homde uiaders 
fates After which the veafon, of a difference between. men, and animals will 
any be sopprebeaed. SSS 


i When we have lived a any t mae Sad have been aceuftomed to. the uniformity of 
nature, we acquire a general habit, by. which. we always transfer the known to the: 
unknown, and conceive the latter to refemble the former... By means of ‘this general 
habitual principle, we regard even, one experiment as the foundation of reafoning, and: 

expect a fimilar event with fome degree of certainty, where the experiment, has been, 
- made: accurately, and free: from all fore ign circumftances.. °Tis therefore confidered as: 
a matter of great importance to -oblerve the confequences ¢ of things ; 3: ‘and as one mah: 

‘ may: 
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But though animals learn many parts of their knowlege 
from obfervation, there are alfo many parts of it, which they 
derive from the original hand of nature; which much exceed 
the thare of capacity they poffefs on ordinary occafions 5 ; and 
in which they improve, little or nothing, by the longeft 
practice and experience. Thefe we denominate INsTINcTs, 
and are fo apt to admire, as fomething very extraordinary, and 
inexplicable by all the Se of human underftanding. 


may very much furpafs another in attention and EE and obfervation, this will 
eS a Ney great difference i in their reafoning. 


os Aver there i is a Sorption of taules to te any effet, one Pant may be 
much larger than another, and better able to comprehend the whole fyftem of objects, 
and to infer juftly their confequences. : 3 


3. One man is able to carry on a chain of confequences to a greater length than 


another. - 
g “ i h 2 
4. Few men can think long without running into a confufion of ideas, and miftak- 
ang one for another ; and there are various degrees of this infirmity. 


5. Thecircumftance, on which the effect depends, is frequently involved in other 
circumftances, which are foreign and extrinfic. The a a it often eeguites 
au attention, accuracy, and fubtilty. Se SS . 


=O: ‘The. forming general 1 maxims from particular obférvation i is a very nice ope- 
ration; and nothing is more ufual, from hafte or a narrownefs of ‘mind, which fees. 
mot on all fides, than to commit miftakes in this particular. 


7. When we reafon from analogies, the man, who has the greater experience or 
. the greater omy utice of fuggefting analogies, will be the better reafoner.. 


8. Byafies from prejudice, ere pation, pany &c. hang more Be one: 
— than another. 


After vi we have acquired a confidence i in human tettimony, books and Gpataion 
enlarge much more the {phere of ¢ one man’s S experience and. thought than thofe ef 
another. 


Tt would be eafy to ever many other circumftances. Gat meee a Sfeene in: the: 
sunderiiandings of mens 
: ‘But 
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But our wonder will, perhaps, ceafe or diminith; when we 
-confider, that the experimental reafoning itfelf, which we pof~ 
fefs in common with beafts, and on which the whole condué 
of life depends, is nothing but a fpecies of inftin@ or me- 
chanical power, that ads in us unknown to ourfelves; and in 
its chief operations, is not dire@ted by ‘any fuch relations or 
“comparifons of ideas, as are the proper objeéts of our intellec- 
tual faculties. Though the inftind: be different, yet full it is 
an inflinct, which teaches a man to avoid the fire; as much as — 
that, ‘which teaches a bird, with Rich: exactnefs, the art of in= 
cubation, and the whole ceconomy and order of its nurfery. 
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HERE. is im Dr. Tr LLOTSON’S Oe: an argument 
 againft the real prefence, which is as concife, and elegant, 
and {trong as any argument can potlibly be fuppoled againit a 
do€trine, that is fo little worthy ‘of a ferious refutation. “Tis 
acknowleged on all hands, fays that learned prelate, that the 
authority; either of the feripture or of tradition, is founded — 
merely in the teftimony of the apoftles, who were eye-witnelles 
to thofe miracles of our Saviour, by which he proved his divine 
fie Our evidence, then, for the truth of the Chri iftian 
religion i is lefs than the evidence for the truth of our fenfes ; - 
becaufe, even in the firft authors of our religion, it was no 
greater; and “tis evident it muft diminifh in pafling from them 
to their difciples; nor can any one be fo certain of the truth of - 
their teflimony, as of the immediate obje&t of his fenfes. But 
a weaker evidence can never deftroy a fronger ; ; and therefore, 
were the do@rine of a real prefence ever fo clearly revealed i in 
{cripture, it were dire@ly contrary to the rules of jut reafon- 
“ing to give our affent to it. It contradidts fenfe, though both 


‘the {geIpare and tradition, on which it is fuppofed to be built, 
Comry” 
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carry not fuch evidence with them as fenfe; when they are 
confidered merely as external evidences, and are not brought 


home to every one’s breaft, by the immediate operation of the 
Holy Spirit. : 


Nothing i is convenient as a dente agen Be this kind, 
which muft at leat /ilence the moft arrogant bigotry and fuper- 
flition, and free us from their impertinent folicitations. mS 
flatter myfelf, that I have difcovered an argument of a like 
nature, which, if jutt, will, with the wife and learned, be an 
everlafting check to all kinds of fuperftitious delufion, and 
confequently, will be ufeful as long as the world endures. 
For folong, I prefume, will the accounts of miracles and pro- 
‘digies be found in -all hiftory, facred and profane. 


Though experience be our only guide in reafoning con- 
: cerning matters of fa&; it muft be acknowleged, that this 
guide is not altogether infallible, but in fome cafes is apt to 
lead us into errors and miftakes. One, who, in our climate, 
fhould expe& better weather in any week of JUNE than in one 
of DECEMBER, would reafon juftly, and conformably to ex- _ 
perience; but ’tis certain, that he may happen, in the event, 
to find himfelf miftaken. However, we may obferve, that, 
in fuch a cafe, he would. have no caufle to complain of expe- 
rience ; _ becaufe 1 it commonly informs us beforehand of the un- 
certainty, by that contrariety of events, which we may learn 
from a diligent obfervation. All effects follow not with » 
like certainty, from their fuppofed caufes. Some events are 
found, in all countries and all ages, to have been conftantly 
conjoined together : Others are found to have been more va- 
riable, and fometimes to difappoint our ar expedlations ; ; fo that 
ain 
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in our reafonings concerning matter of fact, there are all 
imaginable degrees of affurance, from. the Se — to 
the loweft {pecies of moral evidence. 


i 


A wile man, therefore, proportions his belief to the evi- 
dence. In fuch conclufions as are founded on an infallible 
experience, he expects the event with the laf degree of 
affurance, and regards his paft experience as a full proof of 
the future exiftence of that event. In other cafes, he pro- 
ceeds with more caution: He weighs the oppofite expe= 
riments: He confiders which fide is {upported by the greateft 
number of experiments : “To that fide he inclines, with doubt 
and hefitation ; and when at laft he fixes his judgment, the . 
evidence exceeds not. what we properly call probability. All 
probability, then, fuppofes an oppofition of experiments and - 
obfervations ; where the one fide is found to over-balance the 
other, and to produce a degree of evidence, proportioned to the 
fuperiority. An hundred inftances or experiments on one fide, 
and —o on ange, gact a aves eee a of any 


pee Sof affvbane TD: lance t 
experiments, where they z are “oppofite, ee dedua the farilé 7 
number from the greater, 10 order to - know AS exact A lake a 
Ly ee evidence. es ee 


oe Ae ie is. no § oo of 


n ‘that de- 
tived from the teftimony Of men, “and the teports of CVs 
witnefies and {pectators, This {pecies of reafoning, perhaps, 
one may deny to be founded on the relation of caule and effet. 
“Wor. Ih. eS sie ome I thall | 


‘more ufefal, and even 2 


a 
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{thal not t difpate about a words” Tt wall be fufficient to a 

ferve, that our affurance in any areument of this kind is de= 

rived from no other principle than our obfervation of the ve- 

: racity. of human _teftimony, and of the ufual conformity of 

== : fads to the reports of witneffes. ot ‘being a “general: maxim, 

| ee no objeéts have any difcoverable connexion together, and 

that all the inferences, which we can draw ftom one to an~ 

So other, are founded merely” on our experience: ‘of their conftant 

and regular conjunQion 5’ tis evident, that we ought not to: 

“make an exception to this maxim in our of ime telli- 

mony, whofe connexion with, any events feems, in itfelf, as 
little neoelliry ag any of er. . We: 


{oO a certain deg ee; hac not 


‘uth and a “puinciple.. of probity ; were they hot t fen ible to 
fhame, when’ detected 3 in a falfchood = ‘Were not thefe, I fay, dif 


: covered by ex “perience to be qualities, 3 inherent j in human nature, 
“ave fh houlds never repole the Teaft confidence in ‘human teftimony. : 


effes co Ras 


| ‘tehimony, is founded on pat experien ey. fouit varies with the 
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yiety in our judgments, and with the fame oppofition and 
mutual deftru@tion of arguments as in every other kind of 
evidence. We frequently hefitate concerning the reports of 
‘others. We balance the oppofite circumftances, which caufe 
any doubt or uncertainty; and when we difcover a fuperiority 
on any. fide, we incline to it; but fill with a diminution of 
pe in ee to the once, of its. antagemilt 


“This contrariety of evidence, in the Spree cafe, may ‘De 
derived from feveral different caufes; from the oppolition of 
contrary teftimony ; ; from the character or number of the wits - 
nefles; from the manner of their delivering their teftimony ; - 
or fom the union of allthefe circumftances. We entertain a 
fufpicion concerning any matter of faét, when the witnefles 
contradi& each other; when they are but few, or of a fufpi- 
cious chara€ter; when they have an intereft in what they 
affirm ; when they deliver their teftimony with doubt and 
hefitation, or on the contrary, with too violent affeverations. 
‘There are many | other particulars of the fame kind, which 
may diminith or -deftroy the force of any ar gume derived 
From buman teftimony : 2 


= Suppolk, & inftance, that the fact, which ae go : 
endeavours: to eftablith, partakes of the extraordinary and the 
marvellous ;_ in that cafe, the evidence, refulting from the 
-tefumony, admits of a diminution, greater or lefs, in pro- 
“portion | as. the fact is more or lefs unufual. The reafon, why 


‘we "place any ¢ credit 3 in witnelles and hiftorians j is not from any 
priori, between teflimony ‘and 


eounexion, which we perceiv : 
reality, but - becaufle “we are accuftomed to find a conformity 


between them. — But when the fact attelted i is fuch a one as has 
=o So | : _feldom 


i © $2 CF Dow oe a 
feldomt fallen under our obfervation, here is a conteft of two. 
oppolite experiences ; of which the one deftroys the other,, 
as far as its: force goes, and the fuperior can only operate on, 
the mind by the force, which remairis. The very fame prin— 
ciple of experience, which gives us a certain degree of aflu- 
‘fance. in the tetimony of witnefles, gives us alfo, in this cafe,, 
another degree of affurance againft the faa, which they. endea- 
your to eftablifh; from. which contradiction there neceflarily 


arife a -counterpoife, and mutual’ deftrudtion. of Bea and 
authority, 


Tfbould not beheve fuch a fiory were it told me by CaTOs 
was'a proverbial faying in ROME, even. during the life-time 
ef that philofophical patriot *., The incredibility of a fad, 
it was.allowed, might invalidate fo great an authority. 


The Inp1An prince, .who refufed to believe the firft relations . 
concerning. the effects of froft, reafoned juftly ; and it natu- 
rally required very ftrong teflimony to engage his aflent to - 
faéts, that arofe from a fate of: nature, with which he was. 

: unacquainted, and which bore fo little analogy to thofe events, 
of which he had had conftant and uniform experience. Though. 
they were not contrary: to his. cxpereneo ibe ‘were not Hsu 
formable t tO. ithe = — oe 

ee : 2 Be ee = | But 
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+ No Inprany. ?tis evident, could have experience that.water did not hicese3 in: 
_eoldclimates. This is placing nature in a fituation quite unknown to him; and "tis 
impoflible for him to tell 2 priori what will refult from it. ut making a new expe- 
: iment, the confequence of which is always uncertain. One may fometimes conjec- 

- ture from analogy. what will follow ; but fill this is but conje€ture. And it muft be » 
confelt, that, in the prefent cafe of freezing,. the event follows contrary to the rules 
of. analogy, and is. fach as a rational Inprat N would not look for. The operations 
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But in order to increafe the polabaty againit the teftimony 
ef witnefles, let us fuppofe that the fa@, which they affirm, 
inftead. of being only- marvellous, is really miraculous; and 
fuppofe alfo, that the teftimony, confidered apart, and in 
itfelf, amounts to an entire: proof; in that cafe there.is. proof 
againft proof, of which the ftrongeft mutt prevail, but full 
with a diminution of its fore, in fs to that of its. 
antagonift.. : 


A miracle is a violation of the laws of mature; and as a: 
firm and unalterable: experience has eftablifhed ‘thefe laws, the — 
proof agaimft a miracle, from the very nature of the fa@, is 
as entire as any argument from experience can poflibly be ima= 
gined. Why is it more than probable, that all men mutt die? 
that lead cannot, of itfelf, remain fufpended in the air; that 
fire confumes wood, and is extinguifhed by water; unlelfs it be, 
that thefe events are found agreeable to the laws of nature, 

and there is required a violation of thefe laws, or in other: 
words, a miracle to prevent them? | Nothing is. efteemed a: 
miracle if it ever happen im the commor courfe of nature: . 
“Tis no miracle that a man in feeming good health fhould die - 
on a fadden ; becaufe fuch a kind of death, though MOre : 
unufual than.any other, has yet been. frequently obferved to - 


of cold upon water are not gradual; according to. the degrees of. cold 3 but whenever - 
it comés to the. freezing point,. the water pafles, ina moment,.from the utmoft liqui- 
dity to perfe&t hardnefs. Such an event, therefore, may. be denominated extraordinary, 
-and-requires a pretty ftrong teftimony, to render it credible to people i in a warm clix 
mate t But fillit is not miraculous, nor. contrary to uniform experience « of the courfe. 
of nature incafes where all the. circumitances are the fame. The inhabitants of Su~ 
MaTRA have always feen water fluid in their own climate, and the freezing. of their - 
rivers ought tobe deemed a prodigy: But they never faw water in Muscovy duts - 
ing the winter ; and therefore they. cannot reafonably be. pofitive what. would theré : 
~ be the confequence.. ae 
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happen, — But ‘tis a miracle, that a dead man fhould come to 
life; becaufe that has never been obferved, in any age: or 
‘country. There muft, therefore, be an uniform experience 
againtt every miraculous event, otherwife the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as an uniform experience amounts 
toa proof, there is here a dire and full proof, from the nature 
of the fact, againft the exiftence of any miracle; nor can fuch 
a proof be deftroyed, or the miracle rendered cr oe but by 
an oppofite proof, which i is fuperior = 


is plain eee is (and tis a poss maxim worthy 
of our attention) “ that no téftimony is fufficient to eftablith 
{ge miracle, uanlefs. the ‘teftimony | bee of fuch a-kind,. that its 
ae -falthood would be more miraculots, than the fa&, which 
_* it endeavours to eftablith : -And even in that cafe there is 4 
mutual definition of arguments, and the fuperior only gives 
‘us an aflurance faite ie to that degree. of force; which. re- 


* Soba an event may not, zz zt/elf, feem to be contrary to the las of nature, 
and yet, if it were real, it might, by. reafon of fome circumfances, ‘be denominated 
amiracle ; becaufe, in fa, it is contrary to thefe laws: Thus, if a perfon, claim~ 
ing a divine authority, fhould command a- fick perfon to be well, -a healthful man to 
“fall down dead, the clouds to pour rain, the winds to blow, in fhort, thould order ~ 
many natural events, which immediately follow upon his command ; thefe might juitly 
be efteemed-miracles, becaufe they are really, in’ this cafe, “contrary t0 ‘the. laws: “of 
: nature. For aS any fafpicion remain, that. the event and command concurred by; ac- 
: cident, ‘there j is no miracle’ ‘and no ‘tranfgvellion: of the laws: ‘of hature. If this fufpi- : 
cion be. “rerhoved, there. is evidently a miracle, anda ‘tranfetefion of thefe laws; 
becaufe nothing « ean be more contrary to nature’ than that the voice or command ofa - 
man flould have fuch an influence. ‘A miracle may be accurately defined, a@ tran/- 
green of a law of nature by a particular wolition of the Deity, ‘or by the anter pofit ton of- 
Sime invifi ble agent. A miracle may either be difeoverable by men: or nots This alters. 
not its nature and eflence. The raifing-of a houfe or fhip into the air is‘a vifible mi- 
sacle, The raifing of a feather, when the wind Wants ever fo little of a force requi- 
fite for that ets isas real a miracle, though ; not « fenfible with ee tous. 


6 - ae 


a ‘mains, 
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Mee 


% mains, oe dedudting. the ida? - When any one tells. 
ame, that, he faw a dead man reftored to life, vl immediately 
confider with mytelf, whether. it be more probable, that this 
perfon thould cither deceive or be deceived, or that the fad 
which he relates, fhould really ha¥e happened. I weigh the 
one miracle againtt the other, and according to the fuperiority, 
hick [ difcover; Es pronounce my decifion, and always reject: 
the greater miracle. If the falfhood of his teftimony would 
be more miraculous, than the event which he relates; then, 
and not me then, can he Pee to. command PERE belief 0 or 


opinion. = 


gh A aby ols we ees : 


Eee eee 
= 


— the foregoing © reafoning we have = fappote, that: the Pe 
to an. entire set and ine the fimo ‘of that CAE 
would be a Kind” of prodigy But tis 2 to thew; that: 
we have been a as — ‘too > iberal in our “conceffions and 


. For fic, there is not to be found, in all hiftory, any ni - 
-racle attefted. by a fudlictent | number Of men, of fuch unquel=.. 
~. froned good: fen{e, education, and learning, gs to fecure us 
againit | et delufion in. themfelves ; ; of fuch sndoubiads inte- 
grity, as to place them beyond all fufpicion of any defign iD: 
) eputation | in the EVES of man=— 
lofe in cafe of being detected. 7 
iD any falthood ; and at the fame time attefling facts, per 


deceive others 5 of fach credit an 
kind, as ‘to have a great deal to 


formed 1 In fuch a public manner, and in fo celebrated a part oe 
ae - the. 


uf 


re 


_ the world, as to render the detection unavoidable : +All which 
cireumftances are requifite to give us a full nieces in the 
teftimony of men. 


Secondly. We may obferve in human nature a principle, 
: which, if ‘ftriGly examined, will be ‘found to diminith ex- 
tremely the affurance which we might have, from human tef- 
timony, in any kind of prodigy. The maxim, by which we 
commonly conduét ourfelves in our reafonings, is, that the ob- 
jects of which we have no experience, refemble thofe, of which 
we have; that what we have found to be moft ufual is always 
moft probable; and that where there is an oppofition of argu- 
ments, we ought to give the preference to fuchof them as are 
founded on the greateft number of paft obfervations. But 
though in proceeding by this rule, we readily reject any fact 
that is unufual and incredibie in any ordinary degree ; yet in 
_advancing farther, the mind obferves not always the fame rule; 
but when any thing is affirmed utterly abfurd and miraculous, 
it rather the more readily admits fuch a fa&, upon account of » 
that very circumftance which ought to deftroy all its authority. 
The paflion of /urprize and wonder, arifing from miracles, be- 
ing an agreeable emotion, ¢ gives a fenfible tendency towards 
: the bélief of thofe events from which it is derived. And this 
goes fo far, that even thofe who cannot enjoy this pleafure im- 
mediately, nor can believe thofe ‘miraculous events, of which ’ 
‘they are informed, yet love to partake of the fatisfadtion at 
fecond-hand, or by rebound, and Place : a pride and sage in 

«citing the admiration of ores: 


With what greedinefs are the miraculous accounts of travel- 
ters received, their Helen Doons of fea and. land monfters, 
their 
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their relations of wonderful adventures, flrange men, and un-— 
couth manners? But.if the f{pirit of religion j join itfelf to the 
love of wonder, there is an end of common fenfe; and human 
teflimony, 3 in thefe circumftances, lofes all pretenfions to autho- 
rity. A religionift may be an enthufiaft, and imagine he fees 
~ what has no reality: He may know his narration to be falfe, 
and yet perfevere in it, with the beft intentions in the world, 
for the fake of promoting fo holy a caufe: Or even where this 
delufion has no place, vanity, excited by fo ftrong a tempta- 
tion, operates on him more powerfully 1 than on the reft of man-_ 
kind in any other circumftances ; and {felf-intereft with equal — 
force. His auditors may not have, and commonly. have not 
’ fufficient judgment. to-canvafs-his evidence: What judgement 
they have, they renounce by principle, in thefe fublime and 
myfterious fubjets: Or, if they were ever fo willing to em= 
_ ploy it, paflion and a heated imagination difturb the regularity 
of its operations: Their credulity increafes his empudenteg . 
And his mapudegee pppoe their credulity. , 


Eloquence, when i in its highef pitch, leaves ute room m for 
réafon or reflection 5 — : eee 


or the affections, se the willing vents an oe 3 
_ their underftanding. Happily, this pitch it feldom attains. 
But what a Cicero or a DEMOSTHENES could {carcely ope- 


rate over a R OM a N or ATI HENIA N audience, ae meee : 


gro and vulgar ee ; 


as “The many inflances of forged miracles, and piotheces and. ee events, — 
which, in all ages, have either been detected by contrary evidence, or which. dete@ 
Vou. Il, as , chem- 


a 


(=o © om 


Thirdly. \t forms a very ftrong prefumption againft all 
fupernatural and miraculous relations, that they are obferved 


chiefly to abound among ignorant and barbarous nations ; or 


if a civilized people has ever given admiflion to any of them, 


‘that people will be found to have received them from sppormnt 


and barbarous anceftors, who tranfmitted them with that 1 invi~ 
olable {fanétion and authority which always attend received opi~ 
hions. When we perute the firft hiftories of all nations, we 
are apt to imagine ourfelves tranfported into fome new world, 


where the whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every ele= 


ment performs its operations in a different manner, from what 


it does at. prefent. Battles, revolutions, peftilences, famines, 


and death, are never the effets of thofe natural caufes, which 


| we experience. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments, quite: 


obfeure the few natural events, that are intermingled with 
them. But as the former grow thinner every page, in pro= 


portion as we advance nearer the enlightened ages of feience 


and knowlege, we foon learn, that there is nothing myfterious 


or ee in ‘the oe but rat = proceeds from the 


themfelves by their abfurdity, mark fifficiently the frong propenfity of mankind to 


~ the extraordinary. and the marvellous, and ought reafonably te beget a fafpicion 
againk « all relations of this. kind. This is our natural way of thinking, even with 


regard | to. ‘the m common and mott credible events, For inftance » “There is no 


| kind of report, which : rifes fo. eafily, and fpreads fo quickly, efpecially in ‘country: 


places and provincial towns, as thofe concerning marriages ; infomuch that. two 
young perfons of equal condition never fee each other twice, but the whole’ neigh- 


_ bourhood immediately j join them together. The pleafure of telling a piece of news 


fo interefling, of propagating it, and of being the firft reporters of it, {preads the 


- Antelligence. And this is fo well known, that no man of fenfe gives attention to 


‘thefe. “teports, “till he finds them confirmed by fome greater evidence. Do not the 
fame paflions, and others fill flronger, incline the generality of mankind to the be- 


~ Hieving and re — eee, vehemence and affurance, all religious mi- 


gacles? 


e ee —— ufual 
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ufual propenfity of mankind towards the maryellous, and that 
though this inclination may at intervals receive a check from 
fenfe and learning, it can never thoroughly be eeiepated from _ 


human nature. 


Tis frange, a judicious reader is apt to fay, upon the pe= 
rufal of thefe wonderful hiftorians, that fuch prodigious events 
never happen in our days. But *tis nothing ttrange, I hope, 
that men fhould lie in all ages. You muft furely have feen 
inftances enow of that frailty. You have yourfelf heard many 
fuch marvellous relations flarted, which being treated with 
fcorn by all the owife and judicious, have at laft been abandoned 
even by the vulgar. Be aflured, that thofe renowned lies, which 
have fpread and flourifhed to fuch a monftrous height, arofe 
from like beginnings ; but being fown in a more proper foil, 
fhot up at laft into = almoft we to jel which hey 


relate, 


It was a wife policy in that cunning impoftor, ALEXANDER, 
who, though now forgotten, was once fo famous, to lay the 
fir feene of his impoftures in PAPHLAGONIA, where, as 
Lucian tells us, men were extrem ely. ignorant and ftupid, and 
ready to fwallow even the groffeit ‘delufion. People at a dif 
tance, who are weak enough to think the matter at all worth : 
enquiry, have no opportunity of receiving better information. 
‘Lhe ftories come magnified to them bya hundred circumftances, 
Fools. are induftrious to propagate the delnfion; while the wile 
and learned are contented, in general, to deride its abfurdity, 
without informing themfelves of the particular facts by which. | 
if ney be diftindly refuted. And thus the impofture above- 
T 2 mentioned 
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mentioned was eyabled 16 proceed, from. hiss ignorant PAPH- 
-LAGONIANS, to the inlifting of votaries, even among the 
Grecian philofophers, and men of the mof& eminent rank 
and diftin@ion in RomME: Nay, could engage the attention 
of that fage emperor Marcus Aureius; fo far as to make 
him truft the fuccefs of a military expedition to his delufive 
prophecies. 


: ‘The advantages are fo great of flarting an impofture among 
an ignorant people, that even though the delufion fhould be 
too grofs to impofe on the generality of them (which, though 
feldom, is Sometimes. the. cue ig it has a much better chance of 
fucceeding 3 in remote countries, than if the firft fcene had been 
daid ina city renowned for arts and knowlege. The moft; igno- 
rant and barbarous of thefe barbarians carry the report abroad, 
None of their countrymen have large enough correfpondence, 
or fufficient credit or authority to contradi& and beat down the 
delufion. “Mens. ‘inclination to the marvellous has full: -Oppor- 
tunity to difplay itfelf. And thusa ftory, which is univerfally 
exploded in the place where it was firft flarted, thall pafs.for 
certain at a thoufand miles diftance. But had ALEXANDER 
fixed his refidence at ATHENS, the: -philofophers of that 
‘renowned mart of learning had immediately fpread through 
the whole ROMAN empire, their fenfe of the matter, which © 
being fupported by fo great authority, and difplayed by all the 
force of reafon and eloquence, had entirely opened the eyes of © 
mankind. Tis true; Lucian paffing by chance through PaPpH- 
LAGONIA, had an opportunity of performing this good office. 
But, ‘though much to be ee. it does not always. happen, 
: —— — oo SS thot 
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that every ALEXANDER meets with a LucraN, ready to 


= and detect is impottures * ue 


aa may add as a fourth reafon, which Ge the autho- 
rity of prodigies, that there is no teftimony for any, even: 
thofe which have not been exprefsly deteCted, that is not 
oppoled by an infinite number of witneffes ; ; fo that not only 
the miracle deftroys the credit of the teftimony, but even the 
teftimony deftroys itfelf To make this the better underftood, — 
let_us confider that, in matters of religion, whatever is diffe- 
rent 1s contrary, and that ’tis impoffible the religions of. antient 
Rome, of TURKEY, of Sram, and of CHINA fhould, a: 
of them, be eftablifhed on any folid foundation. Every 
miracle, therefore, pretended to have been wrought in any of 
thefe religions (and all of them abound in miracles) as its 
dire&t {cope is to eftablith the particular fyftem to which itis - 
attributed; fo has it the fame force, though more indireatly,. 
to overthrow every other fyftem. “In deftroying a rival fyftem,: 
it likewife deftroys the credit of thofe miracles, on which that 
fyftem was eftablifhed; fo that all aie prodigies of different’ 
religions are to be regarded : as’ facts, and the evidences 
of thefe prodigies, whether “weak or { rong, as oppolite to 


each other. According to this method of reafoning, when 
we believe a | miracle of MauomeT or any of his: fuccefiors, 


_ * Tt may here, perhaps, be objected, that T proceed rafhly, and form my notions. 
: of ALEXANDER merely from the account given of him by Lucian, a profelted ene 
my. It were, indeed, to be wifhed, that fome of the accounts publithed by his fol- 
‘Jowers and accomplices had remained. “The oppofition and contrat between the: 
character and conduct of the fame. man, as ; drawn by a friend or an enemy, is as ftrong,. 
even in common life, much more in thefe religious matters, as that betwixt any two: 
amen in the world, betwixt ALuxanper and St. Paut, for inftance. Seea letter to 
G:tpert West, Efq; on the converfion and apoftlethip of St. Paut.. : 
: we 
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we have for our warrant the teftimony of a few barbarous 
ARABIANS: And on the other hand, we are to regard the 
authority of Titus Livius, PLuTarcga, Tacrrus,and, 
in fhort, of all the authors and witnefies, GRECIAN, CHI- 
NESE, and RoMAN CaTHO Lic, who have related any miracles 
in their particular religion ; I fay, we are to regard their tefti- 
mony in the fame light as if they had mentioned that MaHo- 
METAN miracle, and had in exprefs terms contradi¢ed it, 
with the fame certainty as they have for the miracles they 
relate. his argument may appear over fubtile and refined ; 
But is not in reality different from’ the reafoning of a judge, 
who fuppofes, that the credit of two witnefles, maintaining er 
crime againft any one, is deftroyed: by the teftimony of two 
others, who affirm him to have been two hundred leagues 
diftant, at the fame inftant when the crime is {aid to have been 
committed, 


One of the beft attefted miracles in all profane hiftory, is 
that which Tacitus reports. of VEespasiANn, who cured a 
blind man in ALEXANDRIA, by means of his fpittle, and a 
Jame man by the mere touch of his foot; in obedience to the 
wifion of the god SERAPIs, who had enjoined them to have 
recourle to the Emperor, for thefe. miraculous and extraordi- 
nary cures. The flory may be feen in that fine hiftorian a 
where. every circumftance feems to add weight to the tele 
mony, and might be difplayed at large with all the force of 
argument and eloquence, if any one were now concerned to 
enforce the evidence of that exploded and idolatrous fuperfti- 
tion. The gravity, folidity, age, and probity of fo great an 
emperor, who, gor ough the vio courfe of his life, converfed 


_ ©", Lib, 3 -Cap, 8, ce gives ‘nearly the fame account in vita Vesr. 


in 
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ina familiar manner with his friends and courtie rs, and never 
affeGted thofe extraordinary airs of divinity aflumed by ALEx- 
ANDER and Demerrivs. The hiftorian, a cotemporary 
writer, noted for candour and veracity, and withal, the 
egreateft and moft penetrating genius, perhaps, of all antiquity ; 
and fo free from any tendency to fuperftition and credulity,. 

that he even lies under the contrary imputation, of atheifm 
and prophanenefs: The perfons, from whofe tefiimony he 
related the miracle, of eftablithed character for judgement and 
veracity, as we may well prefume ;— eye-witnefles of the f2c, 
and confirming their verdi@, after the FLavian family were 
_ -defpoiled of the empire, and could no longer give any reward, 
as the price of a lie. Utrumgue, qu iterfuere, nunc quogue 
memorant, pofquam nulium mendacio pretium. To which if we 
add the public nature of the facts, as related, it will appear, 
that no evidence can well be oe — for fo os and 
fo palpable a falthood. 


There is allo a very memorable ‘e related by Cardinal DE 

RETz, and which may well deferve our confideration. — When 
7 that intriguing politician. fled into SPAT N, to avoid the perie— 
cution of his enemies, he pafled through Saracossa, the capi- : 
tal of ARRAGON, where he was fhewn, im the cathedral, a 


man, who had ferved feven years as a door-keeper, and was 
well known to every body im town, that had ever paid their 
devotions at that church. He had been feen for {0 long a time, 
‘wanting 2 a leg; but recovered that limb by the rubbing of holy 
oil upon the flump ; ; and the cardinal affures us that he faw 
him with: two legs. This miracle was vouched by all the 
3 : canons — 
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canons of the church ; and the whole company in town were 
appealed to for a confirmation of the fact; whom the cardinal 
found by their zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of 
the miracle. <Here the relater was alfo cotemporary to the 
fuppofed prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine charaéter, as 
well as of great genius, the miracle of fo _fingular a nature as 
could fearce admit of a counterfeit, and the witnefles very 
numerous, and all of them, in a manner, {peCtators of the 
-fa& to which they gave their tefimony.: And what adds 
mightily to the force of the evidence, and may double our 
furprize on this occafion, is, that the cardinal himfelf, who 
relates the ftory, feems not to give any cr edit to it, and confe- 
quently cannot be fufpected of any concurrence. in the holy 
fraud. He confidered juftly, that it was not requifite, in 
order to reject a fae: of this nature, to be able accurately to 
difprove the teftimony, and to trace its falfhood, through all 
' the cireumftances of knavery and credulity which produced it. 
He knew that as. this was commonly altogether impoffible at 
any {mall diftance of time and place; fo was it extremely diffi- 
cult, even where one -was immediately prefent, by reafon of 
‘the bigotry, ignorance, cunning and roguery of a great part 
of mankind. He therefore concluded, like a jut reafoner, 
that fuch an evidence carried falthood upon the very face of it, 
and that a miracle fupported by any human teflimony, was 
amore properly a funject of derifi ion than of argument, 


: There furely never was fo great a number of iitacles afcribed 
to one perfon, as thofe, which were lately faid to have been 
wrought in FRANCE upon the tomb of Abbé Paris, the 
famous JANSENIST, with whofe fanétity the people were fo 


dong deluded. ‘The curing of the is ving hearing to the : 


deat, 
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deaf, and fight to the blind, were every where talked of as 
the ufual effects of that holy fepulchre. But what is more. 
extraordinary ; many of the miracles were immediately proved, 
upon the fpot, before judges of unqueftioned integrity, attefted 
by witnefles of credit and diftinétion, in a learned age, and on 
the moft eminent theatre that is now in the world. Nor is 
this all: A relation of them was publifhed and difperfed every | 
where ; nor were the ‘fe/uits, though a learned body, fupported 
by the civil magiftrate, and determined enemies to thofe opi- 
nions, in whofe favour the miracles were faid to have been 
wroulghy ever able diftindly t to refute or detect them *. Where 
. | fhall 


* This book was wrote by Monf. Monrceron, counfellor or judge of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, a man of figure and charaéter, who was alfo a martyr to the caufe, 
‘and i is now faid to be fomewhere in a _ dungeon on account of his book.. 


“There is another book in three volumes (called Recueil des Miracles de? Abbé Paris) 
giving an account of many of thefe miracles, and accompanied with prefatory dif- 
courfes, which are very well wrote. ‘There runs, however, through the whole of - 
thefe a ridiculous comparifon between the miracles of our Saviour and thofe of the 
Abbé; wherein ’tis afferted, that the evidence for the latter is equal to that for the 
former : As if the teftimony of men could ever be pat in the balance with that of 
God himfelf, who conducted the pen of the infpired writers, If thefe writers, in- 
deed, were to be confidered merely as human teftimony, the Frencu author is very 
moderate in his comparifon ; fince he might, with fome appearance of reafon, pre- 
tend, that the JansentsT miracles much furpafs the others in evidence and authority. 
The following circumftances are drawn from authentic papers, igs in the above- 


mentioned book, 


Many of the miracles of Abbé Paris’ were proved immediately by witnefles 
before the officiality or bifhop’s court at Paris, under the eye of cardinal NoarLie Sy 
whofe character for ee 8 ees was never contefted even by his enemies. 


His fucceffor to the arch apee was an enemy to the tex NSENISTs, and for that 
reafon promoted to the fee by the court. Yet 22 re¢tors or cures of Paris, with 
infinite earneftnefs, prefs him to examine thofe miracles, which they affert to be 
known to the whole world, and indifputably certain : But he wilely forbore. 
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fhall we find fuch a number of circumftances, agreeing to the: 
corroboration of one fact? And what have we to oppofe to 
_fuch 


= The Moris 1st party had ane to “diferedie aigte miracles in one inftance, that 


Be Madamoifelle le Franc, Baw befides that: their proceedings were in many 


3 refpects. the moft irregular in the world, particularly in citing only a few of the 
‘JANseNnisTs witneffes, whom they tampered with: - Befides this, I fay, they foon 


found themfelves overwhelmed by a cloud of new witneffes, one hundred and twenty... 
in number, moft of them -perfons of credit and fubftance in Paris, who gave oath 

for the miracle. This was accompanied with a folema and earneft appeal to the par- 

liament. But the parliament were forbid by- authority to meddle in the affair. It was 
at laft obferved that where men are heated by zeal and enthuftafm, there is no dex 

gree of human teftimony fo firong as may not be procured for the greateft abfurdity : 

“And thofe who will be fo filly as to exanine the affair by that medium, and feek par ti- 

ticular awe 1 in the tellimony, are almoft {ure to. be confounded. It mui be a mifer- 

able impodture, ‘indeed, that does not prevail i in that contef. 


‘All who have been 1 in Fr ance about that time have heard of the great reputation 
of Monf. Heraut, the Aentenant de Pol ce, whofe vigilance, penetration, activity, 


and extenfive intelligence have been much, talked. of, = This. magilftrate, who by. the. 


nature of his office is. almott. abfolute, was inveited. with full powers, on purpofe to. 
fapprefs or difcredit thefe miracles ; and he frequently feized immediately, and, 
examined the witneffes and fubjeéts of them ; Bus never could reach any thing fatis. 

fallen. again them. 


In cafe of Madamoifelle Turpaur he fent he famous de SyLva. to examine 
=e : whofe evidence is very curious, _ The phyfician declares, that it was impoffible 
fhe thould have been fo ill as was ae by witneffes ; becaufe i it was impofible the 
could, in fo fhort a time, “have tecovered fo perfectly as he found her. He reafoned, 
like a man of fenfe, from natural caufes ; ; but the oppofite party told. him, that the 
wheles was a, mS and that his evidence was the very beft proof of it. 


The Mournisrs were in a “fed dienmas Phey durf not affert the abfolute re 
ficiency of human evidence, to prove a miracle. They were obliged to fay, that 
thefe miracles were wrought by witchcraft and the devil. But they were told, that 
aie was Siesiclource of the Jews of old. ee 


t 


No. Ta NSENIST was. ever r embarraffed t to account for the ceffation ae ie Rincie 


~ when the. charch-yard was fhut up by the King’s edict. Alt was the touch of the . 


fomb, which abet thefe extraordigary effects ; and when no one could approach ~ 


_ 


the 
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fach a cloud of witnefles, but the abfolute impoffibility or. 
miraculous nature of the as which they relate? And this 


fhe tomb, no effects cond he eae God, ineeed, could have thrown down iis 
walls in a moment ; but he 1s mafter of his own graces and works, and it belongs 
not to us to account for them. He did not throw down the walls of every city, like 
thofe of Jericuo, on the founding of the rams ee nor puedle up the prifon of 
every apoftle, like that of St. Pauns. 


{ 


No lef aman, than the Duc de Cu ATILLON, a duke and peer ore CANCE of the 


hig*eft rank and family, gives evidence of a miraculous cure performed upon a fer- 
vant of his, who had lived feveral years in his houfe es a vilible and palpable 


nes 


T fhall goucinde a ie eat ie no ney are 0 caenaa ee: ‘deena of tife 


and manners than the fecular clergy of France, EES: the rectors or curcs of 


‘ 


Paris, who bear teftimony to thefe im Mees 


The leirning. genius, a ee ‘of the gentlemen, Be the quite of the nuns . 


ef Porr-Royaz, have been much celebrated all over Europe. Yet they all give 
evidence for 4 miracle, wrought on the niece of the famous Pascat, whofe fandtity of 
life, as well as. ey capacity, 2 is arg known. The famous Ss a= 


all the proofs, which’ a moltitudé of nuns,’ priefts, phyficians, and men’ of the world; 


all of them of undoubted credit, could beftow upon it. Several men of. letters, par= 


scalars 1 the SAE of I thonghe this miracle fo > certain, as to a a it 


we Say wie fedlcet aga ae ee own ignude to exa= 
mine the miracle, who returned an abfolute convert. In thort, the fapernatural cure- 
- was fo inconteftable, that-it faved, for a time, that famous monaftery from the ruin 
with which it was threatened by the Jefuits.. Had it been a cheat, it had certainly 
‘been detected by fuch fagacious and powerful antagonilfts, and muft have haftened 
the ruin of the contrivers.’ Our divines, who can build up ‘a formidable caftle from 
fuch defpicable materials ; what a prodigious fabric could they have reared from. thefe 
and many other circumftances, which 1 have not “mentioned ! How oft would the 


great names of Pascar . Racine, A <NAUD, Nicone, have refounded i in our ears ? > 


But if they be wile, _they had better adopt the ‘miracle, as "being more worth, a 
thoufand times, than all the ree of their colle@ion, Befides, it may ferve very much . 
- to their purpofe. For that miracle was really performed by the touch of an authentic 
holy pace of the holy thorn, which ccsipofed the holy crown, ec. ZS 


Oe =e tardy, 
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furely, in the eyes of all reafonable people, will alone be 
regarded as a fufficient refutation. 


Is the confequence juft, becaufe fome human teftimony has 
the utmoft force and authority in fome cafes, when it relates 
the battles of PHILIPP I or PHaRsaLtia for inftance; that. 
therefore all kinds of teftimony mutt, in all cafes, have equal 
force and authority? Suppofe that the CzsaREAN and Pom- 
PEIAN faétions had, each of them, claimed the victory in 
thefe battles, and that the hiftorians of each party had uni- 
formly afcribed the advantage to their own fide; how could 
~ mankind, at this diftance, have been able to determine between 
them? The contrariety is ‘equally ftrong between the miracles 
related by HERODOTUS or PLuTARCH, and thofe delivered 
: by MarIAn Ay BEDE, or any monkith hiftorian. 


The wife lend a very academic faith 1 to every report which 
favours the paffions of the reporter; whether it magnifies his 
country, his family, or himfelf, or in any other way ftrikes 
in with his natural inclinations and propenfities, But what 
greater temptation than to appear a miffionary, a prophet, an 
-ambaflador from heaven? Who would not encounter many 
dangers and difficulties, in order to attain fo fublime a charac- 
ter? Orif, by the help of vanity and a heated imagination, 
a man has firft made a convert of himfelf, and entered ferioufly 
‘into the delufion ;- ‘who ever {cruples to make ufe of pious - 
frauds, in fupport of fo POY and meritorious a caule 


: ‘The dmalleft fpark may fete kindle ; into the greateft fame ; — 
becaufe the materials are always prepared for it. The avidum 
genus auricularum a the Beene DO receive — 


+ Lucent, : 
without 
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without examination, whatever fooths fuperftition, nd pro- 


motes wonder. 


How many ftories of ans nature have, in all ages, ek 
detected and exploded in their infancy? How many more 
‘have been celebrated for a time, and have afterwards funk 
into neglect and oblivion ? Where fuch reports, therefore, fly 
- about, the folution of the phenomenon is obvious; and we 
judge in conformity to regular experience and obfervation, 
when we account for it by the known and natural principles _ 
of credulity and delufion. — _ And thall we, rather. than have 
recourfe to fo natural a folution, allow of a miraculous viola- 
tion of the moft eftablifhed laws of nature? 


I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a fies in 
any private, or even public hiftory, at the time and place, 
_ where it is faid to happen; much more where the {cene is 
removed to ever fo {mall a diftance. _ Even a court of judica- 
ture, with all the authority, accuracy, and judgment, which 
they can employ, find themfelves often at a lofs to diftinguith 
eee truth ne dalthood in mane moft recent actions. But 
method of Mectee one ce Bae Age rumours ; efpeci- 
ally when mens paffions have taken party on either fide. 


In the infancy of new religions, the wife and learned com- 
_ monly efteem the matter too inconfiderable to deferve their 
attention or regard. And when afterwards they would” will- 
ingly dete the cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded mul- 
titude, the feafon is now gone, and the records and witnefles, 
which might clear up the rect: have perithed Beyond: | 
: recovery. | 


No 
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. No means of detection remain, but thofe which muf be 
drawn from the very teftimony itfelf of the reporters: And 
thefe, though always fufficient with the judicious and know- 


ing, are commonly too fine t to fall under _ comprehenfion of 
the sulear = | 


Upon the whole,. then, it appears, that no teftimony for 
any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a probability, much 
lefs to a proof; and that, even fuppofing it amounted. to a 
proof, it would be oppofed by another proof: derived from the. 
very nature of the fat, which it would endeavour to eftablith, 
"Tis experience only: which gives authority to human tefti- 
ffuresus of the 
laws of nature. _When, therefore, thefe two kinds of expe- 
rience are contrary, we have nothing to do but fubftra& the 
one from the other, and émbrace an opinion, either on one fide 


mony; and ’tis the fame” ‘experience, which « 


or the other, with that affurance which arifes from the remain= 
der. But according to. the principle here -explained,, this ‘fub- 
fraction, with ‘regard to all popular religions, amounts to an 
intire annihilation ; and therefore we may eftablith it as a 
maxim, that no. human teRtimony can have fuch force as to 


prove a miracle, and make it a jue SEs for ony, fach 
ie of religion * LS eaeetae See = 
Se ae Bo Se = . Boe Tm 
=e Theg: we finivations here made may “be nieribarliedl! when I fay, that a miracle 
can never be. proved, fo as to be the-foundation of a fyftem of religion, For I own, 
that otherwife, there may polibly be ‘miracles, or, violations of the ufual courfe of 
nature, of fach a kind as to admit of proof from human teftimony ; though, per- 
haps, se will be impofi ible to find any fuch in all the records of hiftory.- “Thus, fup- 
pote, all. authors, 3 in all languages, agree, that from. the fir of January, . 1600, 
there was a total. darknefs, over the whole earth. for eight days = _Suppofe | that the tra- 
dition of this extraordinary event is fill firong and lively : among the people : That 
all ‘travellers, who'return from foreign | countries, bring us accounts of the fame tra-. 
dition, without the leaft variation or contradi€tion: ’Tis evident, that our _prefent 


philofophers, 
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l:am._ the:better ‘pleafed with this method of reafoning, as ¥ 
tunes it'may-derve to confound thofe: ae friends or dif- 
a Heese es SEF A iS ae age —-guifed 
‘philofophers, ee oe Roabang that fabt, ouphe to receive it foe certain, vl 
ought to fearch for the caufes whence it might be derived. The decay, corruption, 
and diffolution of: nature, is an €vent rendered probable ‘by fo many analogies, that 
any phenomenon, which feems to have a tendency towards that. cataiblophe; comes 
within the teach of buman fellimony, if that teftimony be very extenfive and uni-. 


form. 


But oe ed all the pices who treat xe ee thould agree, that 
‘on the firt of January, 1600, _ Queen BLIZs BETH died ; 3 that both before and 
after her death the was feen by her phyficians and the whole court, as is ufual with 

perforis of her rank; that her fucceflor was acknowleged and’ proclaimed by the par-. 
liament.; and that, after being interred a month, fhe again appeared, took poflefion. 
of the throne, and. governed Encianp for three years: I muft confefs, I fhould be 
furprized at the concurrence of fo many odd circumftances, but fhould not have’ the 
leaft inclination to believe fo miraculous an event, I fhould not doubt of her. pre=" 
tended decile, and_of thofe other public circumftances that followed it: I thould only. 
: affert it to have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor. poli bly could be real, 
You would in vain object to me the difficulty, and almoft impoffibility of deceiving 
the world in an affair of fach confequence ; the wifdom and integrity of that renowned 
queen 5 with the little or no advantage which fhe could reap from fo poor ap arti-— 
fice + All this might aftonifh me; but I would fill reply, that the knavery and folly 
of men are fach common phenomena, that I thowld rather | believe the moft extraor- 
dinary- events. tO. rife. from their. concarrer se, than to admit fo fignal a violation of 


the laws of nature. eee S 


But fhould this miracle be afcribed to any new ar pile of religion ; men, in all ages, 
Yiave been fo much impofed on by ridiculous ftories of that kind, that this very Cir- . 
cumfance would be a full proof of a cheat, and fufficient, with all men of fenfe, 
not only to make them rejett the fact, but even reject it without farther examination. - 
Though the Being to whom the. miracle i is afcribed, be, in this cafe, Almighty, it 
does not, upon. that account, become a. whit more probable; fince ’ tis impoth ible ~ 
for us to know the attributes or aGtions of firch : a Bein g, otherwife than from the expe- 
rience which we have of his produétions, in the ufual courfe of nature. This fill 
reduces us to pat obfervation, and obliges us to compare the inftances of the viola~ 3 
tions of truth in the teflimony of men with thofe of the ee of the laws of 

; ~ nature 
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guifed enemies to the Chrifian Religion, who have undertaken 
to defend it by the principles of human reafon. Our moft 
holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reafon; and ’tis a 
{ure method of expofing it to put it to fucha trial as itis, by 
no means, fitted to endure. To make this more evident, let 
us examine thofe miracles, related in {cripture ; and not to 
lofe ourfelves in too wide a field, let us confine ourfelves to fuch 
as we find in the Pentateuch, which we fhall examine, accord- 
ing to the principles of thefe pretended Chriftians, not as the 
word or teftimony of God himfelf, but as the produétion of a 
mere human writer and hiftorian. Here then we are firft to 
confider a book, prefented to us by a barbarous and ignorant 
people, “wrote in an are when they were ftill more barbarous, 
and in all probability long after the facts which it relates ; cor- 
roborated by no concurring teftimony, and refembling thofe 
fabulous accounts, which every nation gives of its origin. 
Upon reading this book, we find it full of prodigies and 
miracles. It gives an account of a ftate of the world and of 
human nature entirely different from the prefent: Of our fall — 
from that ftate : Of the age of man, extended to near a thou- 


nature by miracles, in order to judge which of them is moft likely and probable. 
As the violations of truth are more common in the teftimony concerning religious 
miracles, than i in that concerning any other matter of faét; this muft diminith very 
much the authority of the former teftimony, and make us form a general refolution,. 
never to lend any attention to it, with whatever {pecious pretext it may be covered. 


My lord Bacon feems to have embraced the fame principles of reafoning. ‘* Faci- 

“‘ enda enim eft congeries five hiftoria naturalis particularis omnium monftrorum & 

“ _partuum nature prodigioforum ; omnis denique novitatis & raritatis & inconfuett 

«Gn natura. Eloc vero faciendum eft cum feverifimo deleétu, ut conftet fides. 

‘ Maxime autem habenda funt pro fufpectis que pendent quomodocunque ex ‘religione, 

ut prodigia, Livir: Nec minus que inveniuntur in fcriptoribus magiz naturalis, 
“‘ aut etiam alchymie, & hujufmodi hominibus ; 3 qui tanquam proci funt & ama- _ 
 tores fabularum.” Noy. Organ. Lib. 2. Aph. 29. 
: | fand 
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fand years: Of the deftruQion of the world by a deluge: Of 


the arbitrary choice of one people, as the favourites of heaven ; 
and that people, the countrymen of the author : Of their deli~_ 
verance from bondage by prodigies the moft aftonithing ima~ 
ginable: Idefire any one to lay his hand upon his heart, and 
after ferious confideration declare, whether he thinks that the | 
falfhood of fuch a book, fupported by fuch a teftimony, would 
be more extraordinary and miraculous than all the miracles it 
relates; which is, however, néceflary to make it be received, 
aceEa ae to the meafures of probability above eftablithed. 


What we have faid of miracles may be applied, without 
any variation, to prophecies ; and indeed, all prophecies are 
real miracles, and as fuch only, can be admitied as proofs of 
any revelation. If it did not exceed the capacity of human 
nature to foretel future events, it would be abfurd to employ 
any prophecy as an argument for a divine miffion or authority 
from heaven. So that, upon the whole, we may conclude, 
that the Chrifian Religion not only was at firft attended with 
miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by any 
- reafonable perfon without one. Mere reafon i is infufficient to 
convince us of its veracity : ‘And whoever i is. moved by Faith 
to aflent to it, is confcious of a continicd miracle in his own 
perfon, which fubverts all the principles of his underftanding, » 
and gives him a determination to believe what 4 is moit contrary- 
to cuftom and os ee 
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| OF a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE AND OF 
“A PUTURE STATES 


“WAS lately engaged in converfation with a friend who. 
. loves fceptical paradoxes; where, though he advanced 
may principles, of which I can by no means approve, “yet as. 
they feem to be curious, and to bear fome relation to the chain 
of reafoning carried on through this enquiry, I fhall here copy: 
them from my memory as accurately as Tcan, inorder to fubmit: 
= them to the siepent of the reader. 


on dou luan ce wath my aad the iar Rood: 
fortune of philofophy, which, as it requires intire liberty,. 
above all other privileges, and flourifhies chiefly from the free 
oppolition of fentiments and argumentation, recéiyed its firft 
_ birth im an age and country of freedom and toleration, and: | 
‘was never cramped, even. in its: mot extravagant principles: 
by any “creeds; confeffions, or penal fiatutes. For except the 
- banifhment of Proracoras, and the death of SocRATEs,. 
which laft event proceeded. partly from other motives, there , 
are {earce any inflances to be met with, in antient hiftory, oft 
this bigotted jealouty, with which the prefent age is fo much; 
infefted. Ep 1cU RUS lived at ATHENS to an advanced age, in. 


ee 


_ ‘peace: 
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peace and tranquillity: Ep1cuREANs * were even admitted 
to receive the facerdotal character, and»to officiate at the altar, 
in the moft facred rites of the eftablifhed religion: And the 
public encouragement } of penfions and falaries was afforded 
equally by the wifeft of all the Roman emperors {, to the 
profeffors of every fet of philofophy. How requilite fuch 
kind of treatment was to philofophy, in its firft origin, will 
eafily be conceived, if we reflect, that even at prefent, when 
it may be fuppofed more hardy and robuft, it bears with much 
difficulty the inclemency of the feafons, and thofe harfh winds 
of calumny and perfecution, which blow uponit. — | 


_. You admire, fays my friend, as the fingular good fortune 
‘of philofophy, what feems to refult from the natural courfe of 
things, and to be unavoidable i in every age and nation. ‘This 
~ pertinacions bigotry, of which you complain, as fo fatal to 
philofophy, is really her offspring, who, after allying with — 
fuperftition, feparates himfelf intirely from the interefts of his 
parent, and becomes her moft i inveterate enemy and perfecutor. 
Speculative dogmas of religion, the prefent eceafions of fuch 
furious difpute, could not poflibly i 5 


ye conceived or admitted ; in 
the early ages of the world; when mankind, ‘being wholly 
illiterate, formed an idea of religion more fuitable to their weak 
apprehenfions, and compofed their {acred tenets chiefly of fuch 
tales as were the objects of traditional belief, more than of ar- 
gument. er difputation. After the fir alarm, therefore, was 
over, which arofe from. the new paradoxes. and principles of 
the philofophers 5 ; thefe teachers feem. ever after, during the 
ages of aa to have lived in great harmony with the 


* Lucan, ovum. 4, Aamilas. + Id. ae Id. & Dio. a 
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eftablithed. fuperftitions, and to have made a fair partition of 
mankind between them; the former claiming all the learned 
and the wife, and the latter poflefling all the vulgar and illiterate. 


Tt feems then, fays I, that you leave politics intirely out of 
the queftion, and never fuppofe, that a wife magiftrate can 
jutly. be jealous of certain tenets of philofophy, fuch as thofe 
of Epieurus, which denying a divine exiftence, and ‘confe- 


: quently a providence and a future {tate, feem to loofen, in a 


great meafure, the ties of morality, and may be fuppofed, for 


that reafon, pernicious to the peace of civil fociety. 


I know, replied ‘he that ih fact thele perfecutions never, im 
any age, proceeded from calm reafon, or any experience of the 
pernicious confequences of philofophy; but arofe entirely from 
paffion and prejudice. But what if I fhould advance farther,, 
and affer t, that if Epreurus chad been accufed before the 
people, by any of the /ycophants or informers of thofe days; 
be could eafily have ‘derended. his caufe, and have proved- his. 
principles of philofophy to be as falutary as thofe of his adver- 
faries, who endeavoured, with fuch zeal, to expofe him to the 
— hatred and jealoufly ? ) 


se with, faid I you would try your eloquence. upon, ate extra-. 
ordinary a. topic, and make a {peech for Epicurus, which 
might fatisfy, not the mob of ATHENS, if you. will allow 
that antient and polite city to have contained any mob, but 
the more philofophical part of his audience, {uch as might be 
as eg of comprehending his arguments. 


pate matter. would not be dificult, upon fuch aunttions,, 
replied he: And if you plealé, I fhall 2. mytelf Epicu-. 
RUS: 
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rus for a moment, and make you fland for the ATHENIAN 
people, and fhall_ deliver you fuch an harangue as will fill all 
the urn with: white beans, and leave not a black one to gratify: 
the malice of my adverfarics. 


Very well: Pray proceed upon thefe fuppolitions. 


I come hither, O ye ATHENIANS, to juftify in your aflembly — 
what I maintained in my {chool, and find myfelf impeached. 
by furious antagonifts, inftead of reafoning with calm and du 
paflionate inquirers. Your deliberations, which of right fhould. 
be directed to queftions of public good, and the interefts of the: 
commonwealth, are diverted to the difquifitions of {peculative 
philofophy; and thefe magnificent, but perhaps fruitlels in-. 
quiries, take place of your more familiar but more ufeful occu—- 
-pations. But fo far as in me lies, I will prevent this abule.. 
We ‘hall not here difpute concerning the origin | and govern— 
ment of worlds. We fhall only i inquire how far fuch queftions 
concern the public intereft. And if 1 can perfuade you, that. 
they are intirely indifferent to the peace of fociety . and fecurity 
of government, | hope | that ‘you will prefently fend us. back 
to our fchools, there to examine | at leifure the _queftion- the 
mot fublime, but, at the fame nS the moft fpeculative. of | 
all philofophy. 


‘Ehe religious philofophers, not fatisfied with the traditions. 
of your fore efathers, and doétrines of your priefts (in which 
wallingly acquiefce) indulge a rath curiofity, in trying. how far. 
they” can’ eftablith religion upon the principles of ‘reafon ; and! 
they. thereby excite,. inftead of fatisfying, the doubts, which © 

“naturally arife from a diligent and fcrutinous inquiry. They 
| paint, in the moft magnificent colours, the order, beauty, and 
| wile 
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wife arrangement of the univerfe; and then afk, if fuch a 
glorious difplay of intelligence could proceed from the for= 
tuitous concourfe of atoms; or if chance could produce what 
the highef genius-can never fufficiently admire. I fhall not 
. examine the juftnefs of this argument. I {hall allow it to be 
as folid as my antagonifts and accufers can defire. Tis fufi- 
cient, if T can prove, from this very reafoning, that the quel- 
tion is intirely {peculative, and that when, in my philofophical 
difguifitions, I deny a providence and a future ftate, I under- 
mine not the foundations of fociety, but advance principles, 
which they them{felves, upon their own topics, if they argue 
See” ae allan. tobe tolid and, BustaCory. 


‘You ier, Sho are my Carle? Ss ave acknowleged, that the 
chief or fole argument for a divine exiftence (which I never 
queftioned) is derived from the order of nature ; where there 
appear: fuch marks of intelligence and defign, that you think 
it extravagant to aflign for its caufe, either chance, or the blind 
and unguided force of matter. You allow, that this is an 
‘argument drawn from effeéts to caufes. From the order of 
‘the work, you infer, that there muft have been project and 
forethought in the workman. If you cannot make out this 
point, you allow, that ‘your conclufion fails; and - you pretend | 
not to eftablifh the conclufion in a greater latitude than the 
phznomena of nature will jufify.. Thefe are your conceflions. 
I defire you to mark the vonfequences. : 


xe “When we infer any particu caufe from an effe , we mutt 
; proportion the one to the other, and can never be allowed to 
afcribe to the caufe any qualities, but what are exadlly fufh- 
cient to produce the effect. A body of t ten ounces raifed in 


fe ee a any 
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any {fcale may ferve as a proof, that the counterbalancing weight 
exceeds ten ounces; but can never afford a reafon that it ex- 
ceeds a hundred. If the caufe, afligned for any effet, be not 
fufficient to produce it, we mut either reject that caufe, or add 
to it fuch qualities as will give it a juft proportion to the effect. 
But if we afcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it capable of 
producing other effets, we can only indulge the licence of 
conjecture, and arbitrarily fuppofe the exiftence of qualities and 
energies, without reafon or authority. : 


The fame rule holds, whether the caufe affigned be brute 
unconfcious matter, or a rational intelligent being. _ If the caufe. 
be known only by the effect, we never ought to aflign to it any 
qualities, beyond what are precifely requilite to produce the: 
effet: Nor can we, by any rules of juft reafoning, return: 
back from the caufe, and infer other. effets. from it, beyond: 
thofe by which alone it: is known. to us. No- one, merely” 
from the fight of one of Zeuxis’s pictures, could know, 
that he was alfo a ftatuary or archited, and was an artilt no 
lefs fkilful in ftone and marble than in colours... = ‘The talents. 
and tafe difplayed i in the particular work before Us 3 thefe we: 

may fafely conclude the workr se pofleffed of. ‘The caufe: 
_amuit be proportioned to the. effed ; and at we exactly and: 


precifely proportion it, we fhall never find in it any qualities. 
that point farther, or afford an inference concerning any: 
other delign or performance. Such qualities muft be fomewhas. 
| beyond what i 18 oe Sees to oe the effet v which we: 


examine. ee 


Allows erie, Ge Se to ae the ator oe the = : 
fence. or. order of the univerie; ix. follows, that. they poffels. 
: eee that 
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that precife degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence, 
which appears in their workmanthip; but nothing farther 
can ever bé proved, except we call in the affifance of exag~- 
geration and flattery to fupply the defe&s of argument and 
reafoning. So far as the traces of any attributes, at prefent, 
appear,. fo far may we conclude: thefe attributes to exift. The 
fuppolition of farther attributes is mere hypothefis; much 
more, the fuppofition, that, in difant periods of place and 
time, there has been, or will be, a more magnificent difplay 
of thefe attributes, and afcheme of adminiftration more fuitable 
to fuch imaginary virtues. We can never be allowed to mount 
up from the univerfe, the effet, to Jup1TxEr, the caufe ; and 
then defcend downwards, to infer ‘any new effed from that 
cauleé; as if the prefent effe@s alone were not intirely worthy 
of the glorious attributes which we afcribe to that deity. The 
knowlege of the caufe being derived folely from the effedt, they 
muft be exaGtly adjufted to each other, and the one can never 
refer to any thing farther, or be the foundation of any new 


inference and conclufion. —— <= ae 


You find certain phenomena in nature, You feck a caufe 
or author. You imagine that you have found him. You after- 
“wards become fo enamoured of this offspring of your brain, 
that you imagine. it impoffible but he muft produce fomething 
greater and ‘more perfee than the prefent {cene of things, 
which is fo fall of il and. diforder. _ You forget, that this 
fu perlative intelligence and benevolence are intirely imaginary, 
S0r, at leatt, without any foundation in reafon ; and that you 
have ho ground to afcribe to him any qualities, but what you 
fee he has actually exerted and difplayed in his produ€tions. 
Let your gods, therefore, O philofophers, be fuited to the, 
: =e = ee preleme 
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prefent appearances of nature: And prefume not to alter thefe 
appearances by arbitrary {uppofitions, in order to fuit them to 
the attributes, which you fo fondly afcribe to your deities. 


‘When priefts and poets, {fupported Ee your authority, O 
ATHENIANS, talk of a golden or a filver age, which preceded 
the prefent fcene of vice and mifery, I hear them with atten- 
tion and with reverence. But when philofophers, who pre- 
tend to neglect authority, and to cultivate reafon, hold the 
fame difcourfe, I pay them not, I own, the fame obfequious 
fubmiffion and pious deference. I afk; Who carried them into 
the celeftial regions, who admitted them into the councils of — 
the gods, who opened to them the book of fate, that they 
thus rathly affirm that their deities have executed, or will 
execute, any. purpole, beyond what has actually appeared? 
~ Tf they tell me, that they have mounted on the fteps or by the 
gradual afcent of reafon, and by drawing inferences from 
~ effets to caufes, I ftill infift, that they have aided the afcent 
of reafon by the wings of imagination ; otherwife they could 
not thus change their manner of inference, and argue from 
caufes to effects ; prefuming, that a more perfe@ production 
than the prefent world would be more fuitable-to fuch perfec 
beings as the gods, and forgetting that they have no reafon to 
~ aferibe to thefe celeftial beings any perfection or any attribute, 
but what can be found in the prefent world. —- | 


= ELence,all “Or fruitlefs indufiry to account for the ill appear= : 
ances of nature, and fave the honour of the gods ; while we 
muft acknowlege the reality of that evil and diforder, with 
-which the world fo much abounds. The obftinate and intract- 
able qualities of matter, we are told, or the obfervance of 
general laws, or fome fuch reafon, 1s the fole caule, which 
VoL, IL Se ee Cons = 


“-. 


controlled the power a benevolence of Juri PER, and obliged: 
him to create mankind and every fenfible cr eature fo imperfect 
and fo unhappy. Thefe attributes, t then, are, if feems, before-- 


: hand,. taken. for granted, in — their greateft latitude, And. 


upon: that fuppolition, | Town, that fuch conjectures may, per 
haps, be admitted as plaufible folutions of the ill phanomena.. 
But full Latk; Why take thefe attributes for granted, or why: 


_aferibe to the cauile any: qualities. but what actually appear in: 


the effet ? Why’ torture your brain- to juitify. the courfe of 

nature upon fuppofitions, which, for aught you know, may’ 
be intirely 1 imaginary, and of which there are to. be: found: nos 
traces in. ‘the courle of nature: bys | 


The ae a. ss muft Be confidered ae 
asa particular ‘method of accounting for the vifible phxno-. 
mena of the univerfe = > But no jut reafoner will ever prefume : 
“to infer from. it any fingle faG, and. alter or add to the phe-- 
“nomena, “ine any fingle particular. — Tf you think: that. the: 
appearances of things prove fuch caufes, ’tis allowable for: you: 


to draw an inference concerning the exiftence of thefe caufes. . 
-In fuch complicated and fublime fabjects, every one fhould be: 
“indulged in the liberty of. conjecture and argument. : But here 


you ought to reft. Tf 10 come” backward, and: arguing from: | 
-your inferred. cutee: conclude, that any other fat has exifted), 


~ OF will exift, in the. once of nature, which may ferve for a 
fuller difplay- ‘of particular ‘attributes ; 1 muft admonifh you, 
that you have departed from the method of reafoning, attached” 
to othe ae ee = mutt oe ane added: fome~ 
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propriety, add any thing £6 ae eos in order to render it 


‘more worthy of the cane = 


Bee: they 3 is. Ae S oalnels of ae as id I 
teach 3 in my {chool, or rather, which I examine in my cardens? 
Or-what do you find in this whole queftion, wherein the fecu- 
rity of good Sie or the peace and order of USS is in the 


i concerned ! Pe 


i tony, a providence, you fay, and fupreme governor of the 


world, -who guides the courte of events, and punithes the vie 


cious with infamy and difappointment,, and rewards. the virtu- 


ous “with honour and fuccefs, in all their undertakings. “Bue 


furely, [deny not the courte itfelf of events which lies open to 
every one’s inquiry and examination. J acknowlege, that, in 
the prefent order of things, virtue is attended with more peace 


of mind than vice; and meets with a more favourable recep=_ 
tion from the world. Lam fenfible, that, ‘according to the - 
patt experience of mankind, friendthip is. the chief joy of 
human ae and moderation the oe fource of - tranquillity and 


ECON and the 


mind, every Gee rs is on Pie Gide: Ae a one And 
“what can you fay, more, allowing all your fuppofitions and 


‘reafonings? >Voustell> ime; -indeed;. that: this difpofition of 


things proceeds from intelligence and defign. But whatever it - 


‘proceeds from, the difpofition: itfelf, on which= depends our 


happinefs or milery, and confequently our conduct ad deport~ 


ment in life, 4s full th ~ fame. *Tis fill open for me, as, well 


as you, to fegulate amy — by my experience of paft 


events, And if you affirm, that, while a oe peolad se 
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is allowed, and a fapreme diftributive juflice in the univerfé;, 
I ought to expect fome more particular reward of the goods, 
and punifhment of the bad, beyond the ordinary courfe: of. 
- events; I here find the fame fallacy, which I have. before 
endeavoured to-dete&. You perfift in imagining, that, if we 
erant that divine exifteace, for which you fo earneflly contend, 
you may fafely infer confequences from it, and add. fomething- 
to the experienced order of nature, by arguing from the attri-- 
‘butes which you. afcribe to your gods. You feem not to re~. 
member, that all your reafonings on. this fubject can only be- 
- drawn from effedts to caufes ; and that every argument, dedticed’ 
from caufes to effeéts, muft of neceflity be a grofs fophifm ; 
{ince it is impoflible for you to know any thing of the caufe,. 
- but what you.have, antecedently, not inferred, but diftovered. 
to the full, in the effec, 


But what muft a phildfoplier judge of thofe vain-reafoners,. 
who, inftead of regarding the prefent feene of things.as the: 
_ fole obje& of their contemplation, fo far- reverfé the whole. 
courfe of nature,-as to render this life merely a paflage to. 
fomething farther; a porch, which: leads to a greater, and- 
valtly different building ; ya prologue; which ferves only to in-. 
troduce the piece, and. give it more grace and propriety,?- 
Whence, do you'think, can fuch philofophers. derive their idea: 
of the gods? From their own-conceit.and imagination furely.. 
For if they derived it from the: prefent. phenomena, it would: 
never point to any thing farther, but muff be exadly adjufted. 
fothem. That the divinity may pofibly poflefs attributes, . 
which we have never feen exerted ; may be governed by prin- 
ciples of aGtion, which we cannot ditcover. to befatisfied:. All: 
~ this will = be, allowed. But fill this.is mere po/ibility and: 

: Bypotlet 
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iypothefis. We never can have reafon to wafer any webie, 
or any. principles of a€tion in him, but fo. far as we know. 
them to have been exerted and fatished. . 


Are there any marks of a diftributive juftice in the or > 
If you anfwer in the affirmative, | conclude, that, fince juftice 
here exerts itfelf,.it is fatishied. Uf. you. reply in the negative, 
Econelude, that you have then no reaion to afcribe juftice, in. 
our fenfe of it; to the gods. If you hol da medium between. 
affirmation and negation, by faying,. that. the juftice of the 
a at prefent, exerts itfelf. in part, but. not in its. full ex-- 
tent; I anfwer, that you have no reafon to give it any parti-- 
an extent, but. ae fo far as you — it, ai prejent, exert. - 


itfelf.., 


Thus I bring the difpute, O ATHENIANS, to a fhort iffue 
with my antagonifts. The courfe of nature lies open to my 
contemplation as well as to theirs. — The experienced train of 
events is He great fandard ‘by which we a) nese our con=- 


gma 


fete Nothing elfe- Gia ever to be heard of in’ aie aa S 


or in the clofét. In vain would our limited: cunderftandings 2 


break through thofe boundaries; which are too narrow for our. 
fond imaginations. While we argue: fromthe courfe of nature, , 
and ‘infer a particular intelligent caule, which firft eftablithed, 
and {till preferves order in the univerie, we embrace: a. principle i 

which is both uncertain and’ ufelefs, °Tis uncertain; becaufe — 
the fabje& lies-entirely beyond the reach of human. experience. = 
Tis ufelefs’; Becaufe our knowlege of this: cafe being derived 
jatirely from the courfé of nature, we can never, according to: 4 
the rules of juft reafoning, return back from the caufe with: 


any new Le or making additions to the common and 
_ experienced - 


OO 


experienced courte of nature, eftablith: P any new piiteiples: of 


conduct and behaviour. 


1 oe (lays. I, finding he had finithed his haranpue) that 


. ‘you neglea not: the artifice of the demagogues of old; and as 
you was. pleafed to makeme ftand for the: people, “you infinuate 
-yourlelf into my favour by embracing thofe principles, to” 
which, you know, I have always exprefled a particular attach- 
‘ment. But allowing you to make experience (as indeed I 
‘think you ought) the only flandard of our judgment concern- 
ing this, and all other queftions of fa@; I doubt not but, from 
ete very fame « experience, - ‘to which you appeal, it may be. 
~poffible to ‘refute this. reafoning, ae rich you have - put ‘amto the 
mouth of Epicurus. If you faw, for inftance, -a half-finifhed 
building furrounded as heaps of brick and ftone.and mortar, 
and all the inflruments of mafonry ; could you not ifer from 
the effect, that it was a work of defign ‘and contrivance? 
“And. could. you. not return again from this inferred caufe, to 
infer new additions to the effed, and conclude, that the build 
ing would doon be finithed, and receive all. the farther i improve= 
-ments,: which art could beltow upon ii? ft you fay upon the 
i thone the print .of -one..human foot, you. would conclude, 
that a man had. palfed. that way, and that he had alfo left the 
“traces of. the ‘other foot, though effaced by. the rolling of the 
fands or inundation of the waters. Why then do you refute to 
admit the fame method of reafoning with regard to ‘the order 3 
: -of nature? Confider the world and the prefent life only as.an 
“imperfect building, from which you can infer.a fuperior intel- : 
: pias ; and arguing from that fuperior intelligence, which 
can leave nothing - imperfect, why may you | not. infer a more 
videos: icheme or plan, awhich will receive ‘its completion i in: 


3 


fome> 


t 
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-fome diflant period of {pace « or.time ? Are not ne methods. 


of reafoning- exaaily. parallel ? And under what oe can. 


3 you embrace the One, while you rejeet the other? 


The siGente difference of the fubjects, replied ae isa i : 


cient foundation for this difference in. my. conclufions.— In 


-ayorks of human art and contrivance, ’tis- allowable to advance 


from the effet. ‘to the caule, and returning back from the caule,. 


to form new inferences concerning the effea, and examine the: 


alterations which it has probably undergone, or may fill 


undergo. But what is the ee of this method oF rea--— 
2 ‘Plainly this ; eed 


foning } ae 2 ‘being, whom we know” 


S by experience, whofe motives wit defigns we are acquainted : 


with, and whofe projects and inclinations have a certain con-- 


_nexion and coherence, according to the laws which nature has. 


eftablifhed for the government ‘of fuch a creature. “When, . 


therefore, we find, that any work has proceeded 1 from the “kill 


> Ses 


tis impoflible they could point, to. any | thing Farther, or tbe tne 


and indufry "OE: man; ; aS we are otherwife acquainted with the 


nature of the animal, we can draw a hundred inferences con—- 


cerning: what may- ‘be. expected from Kins. and thefe infe=- 


will all be founded ‘in: experience and obfervation. 


5 But — 
now mar ork 0 or produaion Se 
which we exrmine, its were impoflible for us ‘to argue in’ this. 
manner; becaufe our knowlege-of all the qualities, which we 


aferibe to him, being i in that cafe derived from the produdion, 


print or a Baa fo pron 


‘gence, that there was cathsae sins foe which allo Te b 


ats eos though. eflaced by time or. other, 2 


FERS 0 
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‘Here we mount from the effect to the caufe; and defcending 
‘again from the caufe, infer alterations in the effect ; but this 
4s not a continuation of the fame fimple chain of reafoning. 
“We comprehend inthis cafe a hundred other experiences and 
-obfervations, concerning the w/ual figure.and members of that 
fpecies of animal, without which this method of argument 
-muft be confidered as fallacious and fophiftical. 


"The cafe is not the fame with our reafonings from the works 
<of nature. ‘The Deity is known tous only by his produ€tions, - 
and isa fingle being in the univerfe, not comprehended under 
any fpecies or genus, from whofe experienced attributes or 
qualities, we can, by analogy, infer any attribute or quality 
An him. As the univerfe fhews wifdom and goodnels, we infer 

wifdom and goodnefs. As it fhews a particular degree of 
thefe perfe€tions, we infer a particular degree of them, 
precifely adapted to the effet which we examine. But 
farther attributes or farther degrees of the fame attributes, we 
.can never be authorifed to infer or fuppofe, by any rules of 
_juft reafoning. | Now without fome fuch licence of fuppofition, 
tis impoffible for us to argue from the caufe, or infer any 
alteration in the effet, beyond what has immediately fallen 
under our obfervation. Greater good produced by this Being 
mutt fill prove a greater degree of goodnefs: A more impar- 
tial diftribution of rewards and punifhments mutt proceed from 
.a fuperior regard to juftice and equity. Every fuppofed addi- 
tion to the works of nature makes an addition to the attributes 
wof the Author of nature; and confequently, being intirely 
uunfupported by any reafon or ee can never be admitted 


but as mere ae and oe , 
: The 
* In general, it may, I think, be eftablithed as es aceicak that where any caufe is 
tknown only by its particular effets, it muft.be impoffible to infer any new effects from 
that caufe ; fince the qualities, which are requifite to produce: thefe:new effects along 
with 
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‘The great fource of our miftake in this fubject, and of the 
unbounded licence of conje@ure, which we indulgeis, that we 
tacitly confider ourfelves; as in the place ef the Supreme Being, 
and conclude, that he will, on every occafion, obferve the fame 
condua&, which we ourfelves, in his fituation, would have 
embraced as -reafonable and eligible. But, befides that the 
ordinary courfe of nature may convince us, that almoft every 
thing is regulated by principles and maxims very different 
from ours: befides this, I fay, it muft evidently appear con- 
trary to all rule of analogy to reafon, from the intentions and 
projects of man, tothofe of a Being fo different, and fo much 
fuperior. In human nature, there is a certain experienced 
coherence of defigns and inclinations; fo that when, from any 
fats, we have difcovered one intention of any man, it may 
often be. reafonable, from experience, to infer another, and 
draw a long chain of conclufions concerning <his paft or future 
conduét, But this method of reafoning never can have place 
with regard to.a Being, fo remote and incomprehenfible, whe 
‘bears much lefs analogy to any other being in the univerle 
than the fun to a waxen taper, and: who dilcovers himfelf only 
wie che former mele cer be different, or wiupenor; or of more extenfive operation, 
than thofe which fimply produced the effe&t, whence alone the caufe is fuppofed to . 
be known to us. We can never, therefore, have any reafon to fuppofe the exiftence- 
of thefe qualities. To fay that the new effects proceed only from.a continuation of 
the fame energy, which is already known from the firft effects, will not remove the 
difficulty. For even granting this to be the cafe, (which can feldom be fuppofed) the 
very continuation and exertion of a like energy (for "tis impoffi ible it can be abfolutely 
“the fame) I fay, this exertion of alike energy ima different period of {pace. and time 
is.a very arbitrary fuppofition, and what there cannot poflibly | be any traces of in the 
effets, from which all our knowlege of the caufe is originally derived, Let the in- 
ferred caufe be exadlly proportioned. (as it fhould be) to the Known effe& ; and’tis 
impoffible that itcan pofiefs any qualities, from which new or different effects: can be 


: inferred, : 
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by fome faint traces or outlines, beyond which we have no 
authority to afcribe to him any attribute or perfeCuon. What 
we imagine to be a fuperior perfeftion may really bea defeat, 
Or were it ever fo much a perfection, the afcribing it to the 
Supreme Being, where it appears not to have been really exerted, 
to the full, in his works, favours more of flattery and pane- 
gyric, than of juft reafoning and found philofophy. All 
the philofophy, therefore, in the world, and all the re-_ 
ligion, which is ‘nothing but a fpecies of philofophy, will. 
never be able to carry us beyond the ufual courfe of experience, . 
or give us meafures of condu@ and Roe See different from. 
thofe which are furnithed by refleClions on common. life. No-— 
new fac can ever be inferred from the religious hhypothefis ;. 
no event forefeen or foretold ; no reward or punifhment expected: 
er dreaded, beyond what is Rady known by praétice and ob= 
fervation. So that my apology for Eprcurus will fill appear 
folid and fatisfaQory; nor have the political interefts of fociety 


any connexion with the philofophical difputes concerning mot 
phyfics and religion. : 


There is fill one circumflance, replied T, which you feem to: 
have overlooked. Though [| fhould allow your premifes, 1 
mult fill deny your conclufion,. You conclude, that religious» 
do&trines and reafonings:can have no influence on. Hife, becaufe> 
they ought. to have no influences never confidering, that men: 
reafon. not in the fame - manner you: do, but draw many. confe~- 
quences from the belief of a divinc Exiffence, ard fuppofe 
that the Deity wall infli@ puntthments on viee, and beftow re-~ 
wards. on virtue, beyond what appear in the ordinary « courfe Ole 
nature, Whether this. realoning oftheirs be jut or. mot, is no: 
-gnatter, lt ts influence on their. life and condudt muh full be the: 
fames. 
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fame. And thofe, who attempt to difabufe them of fuch pre- 
judices, may, for aught I know, be “good ‘reafoners, but I 
cannot allow them to be good Citizens and politicians ; ; fince 
| they free men from one réftraint upon their paffions, and make 
the infringement of the laws of fociety, in one refpect, more 
eafy and — 


Ss 


= ites Air I may, perhaps, apree to yout Sey conclufion 
in fayour of liberty, though upon different premifes from thofe, 
on which you endeavour to found it. 1 think that the flate. 
ought to tolerate Every. principle : of philofophy ; Or is there 
au inftance that any “government has fuffered in its political 
interefts by fuch indulgence. There is no enthufiafm among 
philofophers; thew doctrines are not very alluring to the 
people; andno reftraint can be put upon their reafonings, but 
what muft be of dangerous confequence to the feiences, and 
even to the ftate, by paving the way for perfecution and op- 
preffion in points where the generality of Be are more 
deeply interefted and concerned, 


But there occurs to me (continued I) with regard to your 
main topic, a difficulty, w which I fhall jut propofe to you, with- 
out infifting on it; left it lead into reafonings of too nice and 
delicate a nature. Ina word, I much doubt whether it bé 
poffible for a caufe to be known only by its effect (as you have 
all along fuppofed) or to be of fo fingular and particular a na- 
ture as to have no parallel and no fimilarity with any other 
caufe or objet, ‘that has ever fallen under our obfervation. Tis 
only when two Jpecies of objects are found to be conftantly con- 
joined, that we can infer the one from the other ; ; and were at. 
effe& prefented, which was intirely fingular, and could not | 
be comprehended under any known /pecies, 1 do not fee, that 

ofS ue = we 
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we-could form any conjedture or inference at all concerning its 


eaufe. If experience and obfervation and analogy be, indeed, - x 


the only guides. which ~ve can‘reafonably follow in inferences 


of. this nature; both the effec: and caufe muft beara fimilarity — 


and-refemblance to other effects and caufes which we know, and 
which we have found, in many inftances, tobe conjoined with 


each other, I leave it to your own refle€tions to purfue the confe- 
quences of this punciple. | I fhall juft obferve, that as the anta- - 


goniits of EPrIcuRus: always fuppofe the univerfé, an effect, 
quite fingular and ‘unparalleled, to be the proof of a Deity, a 


caufe no lefs fingular and unparalleled ; your reafonings, upon : 
that {uppofition, feem, at leaft, to merit our attention, There - 


is, et own, fome difficulty, ‘flow? we can ever return. from the — 
caufe to the effeét, and reafoning from our ideas of the formers... 


infer any alteration on the latter, TRI addition to it... 
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OF THE. ACADEMICAL OR SCEPTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY.’ 


“TIERE is not a greater number of philofophical. reafone - 

ings, difplayed upon any fubje&, than. thofe, which 

prove the. exiftence of a Deity, and refute the. fallacies of 
Arheifis; and yet the moft religious philofophers full difpute — 
whether any man can be fo blinded as to be a fpeculative atheit, 
Elow fhall we reconcile thefe” contradi@ions? The knight- - , 
errants, : who wandered about to~clear the world of dragons - 
and of giants, never entertained the leaft doubt with regard to” 
the exiftence of sthele monfters....- ee . 


The Sceplac is anOtace enemy oF " edligion hb a firall : 
| provokes the indignation of all divines and graver philofo- — 
phers ; though * tis certain, that no. man ever met with any 
fuch abfurd creature, or converfed with a man, .who had no 
‘opinion . or puinciple concerning any fubject, either of action - 
or fpeculation. This begets a very natural -quettion : What 
is meant by a {ceptic ? ? And how far it is poflible to puth — = 


: philofophical principles of doubt and tincertainty ! : 
= : There: = 
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There is a {pecies of {cepticifm,. antecedent to all ftudy and 
philofophy, which is much inctlcated by Des Cares and 


others, as a fovereign prefervative againft error and precipitate 


judgment. — It recommends an univerfal doubt, not only of all 

our former opinions and principles, but alfo of ouF very facul- 
= ties ; of whofe veracity, fay they, we muft aflure ourfelves, 
Dy a chain of reafoning, deduced from fome original principle, 
which cannot poflibly be fallacious or deceitful. But neither . 
is there any fuch original principle, which has a prerogative 
above others, that are felf-evident and convincing: Or if 
there were, could we advance a ftep beyond it, but by the 
ule of thofe very faculties, of which we were fuppofed to be 
already diffident. "The CanTEst AN doubt, therefore, ‘were it 
ever poffible to be attained by any human creature (as it 
plainly is not) would be entirely incurable ; and no reafoning 
-could ever bring us to a fate affurance and conviGion upon any _ 
fubjea, 7 


Tt muft, however, be confeffed, that this fpecies of feepti~ 
cilm, when more moderate, may be underftood in a very rea- 
_ onable fenfe, and is a neceflary preparative to the ftudy of 

-philofophy, by preferving a proper impartiality in our judg- 

: ments, and weaning our mind from all thofe prejudices, which 
_ awe may have imbibed from education or rath opinion. To 
begin with clear and felf-evident principles, to advance by 
timorous and fure fteps, to review frequently our conclufions, 
and examine accurately all their confequences ‘ though by this 
means we fhall make both a flow and a fhort progrefs in our 
‘¥yllems ; are the only methods, by which we can ever hope to 
ee ee ach 
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reach tr uth, and attain a prone, ftability and certainty in our” 
determinations. 


¢ 


cre i is another fpecies of feepuicifin, aun to fcience” 
and enquiry, where men are fuppofed to have difcovered, either 
the abfolute fallacioufnefs of their mental faculties, or their 
unfitnefs to reach any fixed determination i in. all thofe curious: 
fubjedts of {peculation, about which they are commonly ete, 
ployed. Even our very fenfes are brought into difpute, by a: 
ecrtain. {pecies of philofophers; and the maxims of common: 
life are fubje€ted to the fame doubt as the mc profound prin~- 


ee =a 


eiples or conclufions. of metaphyfics or theology, As thefe 

_ par adoxical tenets (if they may be called tenets) are to be met: 
with in fome philofophers, and the refutation of them in feve~- 
ral, they naturally excite our euriohty; and make us| enquire 
into the arguments, on.which they may be. foynded 7 


‘Tneed’ not infift upon the more, trite: topics, employed by 
the feeptics in all ages, againft ‘the ‘evidence of Jenfes {uch as’ 
thofe derived from the imperfeCtion and fallacioufnels of our” 
organs, on numberlefs occafions s the crooked appearance oC 
‘an oat! in‘water; the various afpe ©: " objeets, according to: 
their different dinances: ; the double images which arife from: 


the prefling one eye ; with many other appearances of a like: 
natures. Thefe feeptical topics, indeed, are only fuficient to: 
prove, that the fenfes alone are not implicitly to be depended: — 
ea; but that we mult, corre their. evidence by reafon, and by= 
confiderations, derived from the | nature. of the medium, the: 
diftance ‘of the object, and the dif pofition of the organ, in: : 
order to render them, within their fpher e, the proper -criveria? 


ef tah aad felihood.. There aye. other more profound areus - 
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tients againft the fenfes, which admit not of fo catty a folu- 
tion, = 


f 


“Te feems evident, that men are carried, by a natural inftina 
or prepoffeffion, to repofe faith in their ftenfes; and that, 
‘without any reafoning, or even almoft before the ufe of reafon, 
we always fuppofe an external univerfe, which’ ‘depends not on 
our perception, but would exift, though we ard every fenfible 
creature were abfent or annihilated. “Even. the animal creation 
are governed by a like opinion, and prefer ve this belief of 
external: oEnGs, in all ‘their thoughts, defigns, and a€tions. 


ae feems ae evident, that. when men. follow this 1 blind and 
“powerful inftin of nature, they always fuppox the very 


‘images, prefented by the fenfes, to be-the external objects, 
and never ‘entertain. any -fufptcion, that the one are nothing 
but reprefentations of the other. This very table, which we 
fee white, and which we feel hard, is believed to exift, inde- 
pendent of our perception, ‘and “to be fomething external to 
our mind, which perceives it, Our prefence beftows not being 
on it: Our abfence annihilates it not. It preferves its exiftence 
uniform and entire, independent of the PEELE of intelligent 
beings, who perceive or contemplate ite 


+ But this nniverfal and: primary opinion ‘of all men is fod 
dellterea by the flightef philofophy, which teaches us, that 
nothing cap ever be prefent to the mind but an image or per- 
geption, and that the fenfes are the only inlets, through which 
f thele 1 images are recetved, without being ever able to produce 
any immediate intercourfe between the mind and the object. © 
The table, which we fee, feems to diminifh, as’ we remove 2 
farther from i it: ‘But the real table which exifts independent of 
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us, fuffers no alteration : It was, ‘therefore, nothing but its 
image, which was prefent to the mind. ‘Thefe are the obvious 
dictates of reafon; and no man, who refle&s, ever doubted, 
that the exiftences, which we confider, when we fay, this 
houfe and that tree, are. nothing but perceptions in the mind, 
and fleeting copies or reprefentations of other exiftences, which 
remain uniform and eee fe | 


So far, then, are we neceflitated by reafoning to congas 
or depart from the primary inftinéts of nature, and to embrace 
anew fyftem with regard to the evidence of our fenfes. But 
here philofophy finds itfelf extremely embarrafled, when it 
would juftify this new fyftem, and obviate the cavils and objec- 
tions of the {ceptics. It can no longer plead the infallible and _ 
irrefiftible inftin& of nature: For that led us to a quite diffe- 
rent fyftem, which is acknowleged fallible and even erroneous. 
And to juftity | this pretended philofophical fyftem, by a chain 
of clear and convincing argument, or even any appearance of 
argument, exceeds — power of = human eer 


Bye lak argument can it - proved, that the perceptions. of 
the mind mut be caufed by external objects, entirely different 
from them, though refembling them (if that be poffible) and 
could not arife either from the energy of the mind itfelf, or 
3 from the fuggeftion of fome invifible and unknown fpirit, or 
from fome other caufe ftill more unknown: to us? *Tis acknow- 
leged, that, in fad, _ many of thefe perceptions arife not from : 
any thing external, as in dreams, madnefs, and other difeafes, | 
And nothing can be more inexplicable than the manner, in 
which body fhould fo operate upon mind as ever to convey an 
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ee 


image of ithe to a fubftance fuppofed of fo different, and 
_ even a contrary nature. 


OTs a queftion of fac, whether the perceptions nif the fenfes. 
be produced by external objects, refembling them: How {hall 
this queftion be determined? By experience furely ; as all other 
queftions of a like nature. But here experience is, and muft 
be entirely filent. The mind has never any thing prefent to 
it but the perceptions, and cannot poflibly reach any: experience: 
of their connexion with obje@s. The fuppofition of fuch a: 
connexion: 18, therefore, without any. foundation in. reafoning. 


is have recourle to ‘the veracity of the fupreme Being, im 
order to. prove ‘the: veracity ‘of our fenfes, is ‘furely making 
a very unexpected circuit. If hts veracity were at all con-. 
cerned in the matter, our fenfes would be entirely infallible 5 
becaufe it is. not poffible that he can: ever deceive. Not to men- 
tion, that if the external world be once called in. doubt, we 
fhall be at a lofs to find arguments, by which we may prove: 

the exiftence of that Being or any of his. attributes. 


This i is a topic, therefore, in which the profounder: and: 
more philofophical {ceptics will always triumph, when they: 
endeavour to. introduce — ‘an: univerfal doubt. ‘into all fabjeéts of 
human knowlege and. enquiry. Do. you follow the inftinéts; 
and’ ‘propenfities. of nature, may they fay, i in: aflenting to the: 
veracity of fenfe } > But thefe lead you to: believe, that the very’ 
perception or fenfible image is the external. objedt. Do you: 
difclaim this principle, i in. order. to. embrace: a more rational! 
epinion; that the perceptions. are only reprefentations of: fome-. 
oe external } 2 “You here os ee a5 natural propen= 


ities. 
a 
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fities and more obvious fentiments ; ; and yet are not able to 
fatisfy your reafon, - which, can never find any convincing argu- 
ment from. experience to prove, that the perceptions are con- 
nected ‘with any external objects. 


There is another fceptical topic of a like nature derived from. ~ 
the moft profound. philofophy ; which might merit our atten-_ 
tion, were it requifite to dive fo deep, in order to difcover 
arguments and reafonings, which can ferve fo little any ferlous 
purpofe. °Tis univerfally allowed by modern: enquirers, that 
all the fenfible qualities of objects, fuch as hard, foft, hot, 
cold, white, black, &c. are merely fecondary, and exift not 
in the objeéts themfelves, but are perceptions of the mind, 
without any external archetype or model, which they repre- 
fent. If this be allowed, with regard to fecondary qualities, 
it mult alfo follow with regard to the fuppofed primary quali- 
ties of extenfion and folidity ; ; nor can the latter be any more 
entitled to that denomination than the formér. ‘The idea of 
extenfion is entirely acquired from the fenfes of fight and feel- 
ing; ; and if all the qualities, ‘perceived by the fenfes, be in 
the mind, not in the object, the fame « onclufion mut reach 
the idea of exteniio! ion, which is wholly dependent on the fen- 
fible ideas or the ideas of fecondary qualities. Nothing can 
fave us. from this conclufion, but the aflerting, that the ideas 
_ of thofe primary qualities are attained by Abjiraction ; which, 
a we examine accurately, we fhall find to be unintelligible, 
‘and even abfurd. An extenfion, that is neither tangible 1 nor 
vilible, cannot poflibly be conceived : And a tangible or vifible 
extenfion, which i is neither hard - nor r foft, black. nor white, is 
equally beyond the reach of human conception, Let any 
man try to conceive a triangle in general, which’ is neither : 

Aas = Woceles 
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- Doceles nor Scalenum, nor has any particular length nor pro= 
portion of fides; and he will foon perceive the abfurdity of all 


the {cholaftic notions with regard to abftraction and general 
ideas ee = : 


Thus the firft philofophical Sbjeetion to the evidence of fenfe 
er to the opinion of external. exiftence confifts in this, that 
fuch an opinion, if refted on natural inftinét, is contrary to 
reafon, and if referred to reafon, is contrary to’ natural inftind, 
and at the fame time carries no rational evidence ‘with it, to 
convince. an impartial enquirer. The fecond objeGion goes 
farther, and reprefents this opinion as contrary to reafon; at 


leaft, if it be a principle of reafon, that all feafible qualities. 
are in the mind, not in the objec. 


PA BoE 


Tt may feem a very extravagant attempt of the {ceptics to: 
deftroy reajon by argument and ratiocination; yet is this the 
grand fcope of all their enquiries and difputes. They endea= 
your to, find obje@ions, both to our abftra& reafonings, and to. 
thole which regard matter of fact and exiftence. 


‘The chief objection apaingt all abjtraét Serine 3 is derived. 
from the ideas of fpace and time 5 : ; ideas, which, in common 


= This areament is drawn from Dr, eae and. indeed moft, of the writings 
of that very ingenious author form tlie beft leffons of {cepticifm, which are to be: 
found either among the ancient or modern philofophers, Bayxe not exeepted, He 
profeffes, however, in his title-page (and. undoubtedly with great truth) to have - 
comipofed his book againft. the {ceptics as well as againft the atheifts. and free-thinkers.. 
But that all his arguments, though. otherwife intended, are, in reality,, merely {cep--. 
tical, appears from this, shat they admit of no anfwer and produce-no conwiction, Theit 


-only effect is to caufe that momentary. amazement and irrefolution and confufions 
wih is the refult of fcepticifm, = 
lite: 
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life and to-a carelels view, are very clear and intelligible, but 
when they pafs through the {crutiny of the profound: fciences 
(and they are the chief obje& of thefe {eiences) afford prin- 
ciples which feem full of abfurdity and contradi€@ion. No 
prieftly dogmas, invented .on purpofe to tame and fubdue the 
rebellious reafon of mankind, ever fhocked common fenfe 
more than the doGtrine of the infinite divifibility of extenfion, 
with its confequences ; ; as they are pompouily difplayed by all 
geometricians and metaphyficians, with a kind of triumph 
and exultation.. A real quantity, infinitely lefs. than any finite 
quantity, containing. quantities, infinitely lefs. Ae itfelf, and . 
fo on, i infinitum; this is an edifice fo bold and prodigious, 
that it is too weighty for any pretended demonftration to {up- 
port, becaufe it fhocks the cleareft and, moft natural principles 
of human reafon *. But what renders the matter more extra- 
ordinary, 3 is, that ae feemingly abfurd opinions are fupported © 
by a chain of. reafoning, the cleareft and moft natural ; nor 1s: 
it poflible for us to allow the premifes without admitting the 
confequences. _ Nothing can be more convincing and fatisfac- ; 
tory than all the conclufions. concerning. the properties of 
circles and triangles ; = and ‘yet, when thefe are once. received, 
how can we deny; » that the angle OF contact between a circle 
and its tangent is infinitely lefs tham any retilineal angle, that 
as you ey: increafe the diameter of the circle im infinituay. 
5d ee difputes there may be about mathematical pbiates we muft-allow that 
there are phyfical points; that is, parts. of extention, which cannot. be divided or- 
leffened, either by the eye or imgination. | _ Thete i images, then, which are “prefent: 
“to the fancy or fenfes, are abfolutely’ indivifible, and confequently muft be allowed. 
by mathematicians to be infinitely lefs than any real part’ of extenfion;. and yet 


nothing appears more. certain to: reafon, than that an infinite number of them com- 
pofes an infinite extenfion, How much more an infinite number of thole infinitely 


{mall parts of extenfion, which are fall fuppofed ee divafible.. ee 
this 
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this angle of contaét becomes ftill lefs, even zw infinitum, and 
that the angle of contact between other curves and their tan- 
gents may be infinitely lefs than thofe between any circle and ~ 
its tangent, and fo on, in infinitum : ? The demonftration of 
thefe principles feems as unexceptionable as that which proves 
the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones; 
though the latter opinion be natural and eafy, and the former 
big with contradi@ion and abfurdity. Reafon here feems to 
be thrown into a kind of amazement and fufpenfe, which, 
without the fuggeftions of any {ceptic, gives her a diffidence of. 
herfelf, and of the ground on which fhe treads. She fees a, 
full light, which illuminates certain Places 5 ; but that light 
borders upon the ‘moft profound darknefs. And between thefe 
the is fo dazzled and confounded, that the fearce can pronounce 
with certainty and affurance concerning any one object. 


Phe: -abfurdity of thefe bold deigranmniens of the abftrac 
iciences feems to become, if poflible, fill more palpable with 
-tegard to time than extenfion, An infinite number of real 
parts of time, pafling in fucceffion, and exhaufted one after 
another, appears fo evident a contradiction, that no man, one 
fhould: think, whofe judgment is not cortupted, inftead of 
being: improved, ay Ay _— would ever be able to admit 
of it, 3 | 


Yet fill fenton: ae: remain | refill and unquiet, even with — 
regard to that feepticifm, to which fhe is led by thefe feeming 
" abfurdities and contradi@tions. How any clear, diftiné idea can 
containcircumftances, contradictory toitfelf, or to any other clear, 
difting idea, ig abfolutely incomprehenfible ; and is, perhaps, as 
abfurd as any propofition, which can beformed, So that nothing 
can be more {ceptical, or more full of doubt and hefitation, than 
2 ‘this 
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this {cepticifm itfelf, which arifes from fome of the eae 
cal conclufions of geometry or the fcience of quantity * 


The fceptical objeGtions to ioral evidence, or to the reafon~ 
ings concerning matter of fact, are either popular or philofephi- 
tal. The popular obje@tions are derived from the natural 
weaknefs. of human underftanding ; the contradiGtory Opinions, — 
which have been entertained in different ages and nations; 
the variations of our judgment in ficknefs and health, youth 
and old. age, profperity and adverlity ; the perpetual contra- 
diction. of. each particular man’s ‘opinions and fentiments ; 
with. many other topics. of that kind. °Tis needlefs to inf 
farther on this head. Thefe objections are but weak. For as,. 
In common life, we reafon every moment concerning fact and. 
exiftence, and cannot poffibly fubfift, without continually em=-_ 
ploying this {fpecies of argument, any popular objections, 
derived from thence, muft be infufficient to deftroy that evi- 
dence, “The great fubverter: of Pyrrbon ifm or the exceflive 


* It feems tome not impolibte'¢ to.avoid ' thefe abfurdities and. contradiGions, if it: 
be admitted, that there i is-no fuch.thing as abftract or general ideas, properly fpeak—- 
: ing 3 3 but that all general ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached to 2 general. 
term, which recalls, Upon occafion, ‘other partic cula ones, ‘that refemble, i in certain © 
eircumftances, the idea, -préfent to the mind. Thus when. the term Horfe,- is pro- 
nounced, we immediately figure to ourfelves the idea of a black or a white animal, of 
a particular -fize or figure: Butas that term is alfo ufed tobe applied to animals of other: = 
colours, figures and fizes, thefe ideas,. though notiactually prefent to the imagination,. 
are eafily recalled, and our reafoning and conclufion proceed in the fame: way, as if: 
they were: aGwally prefent. If this. be admitted (as-it feems reafonable) it follows: 
that all the ideas-of quantity,” upon which mathematicians: ‘réafon, are nothing but: 
particular, and fuch as are Jaggefted by. the. fenfes ar d imagination, ; and. confequently,.. . 
cannot be infinitely divifible. *Tis {afficient. to have deopt this hint at prefent, with- 
aut profecuting it any farther. ae ‘certainly: concerns all lovers of fcience not to: 
expofe themfelves to the yidieule and. contempt of the ignorant by their.conclufions 3. 
and this feems the readieft folution of. thefe difficulties. Ee: 
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principles of {cepticifm, is action, and employment, and the 
occupations of common life. Thefe principles may flourifh 
and triumph.in the {chools; where it is, indeed, difficult, if 
not impoflible, to refute them. But as foon as they leave the 
thade, and by the prefence of the real objects, which actuate 
our paffions and fentiments, are put in oppofition to the more — 
- powerful principles of our nature, they vanifh like fmoke, 
and leave the moft determinate .feeptic in the fame condition 
as other mortals. 


The {ceptic, therefore, had better keep within his proper 
| fphere, and difplay thofe philofo plical obje@tions, which arife 
from more profound refearches. - Here he feems to have ample 
matter of triumph; while he juftly infifts, that all our evi- 
dence for any matter of fa, which lies beyond the teftimony. 
of fenfe or memory; is derived entirely from the relation of 
caufe and effe€&t; that we have no other idea of. this relation 
_than that of two objects, which have been fr requently con yoined 
together; that we have no arguments to convince us, that 
objects, which have, in our experience, been frequently con- 
joined, will likewife, in other inftances, be conjoined in 
the fame manner; and that nothing leads us to this infe- 
rence but cuftom or a certain infin: of our nature; which 
cif is indeed difficult to refift, but which, like other inftinas, 
may be fallacious and deceitful, While the {ceptic infifts upon” 
thefe topics, he thews his force, or rather, indeed, his own 
and our weaknefs; and feems, for the time at leaft, to deftroy 
all aflurance and conviction. Thefe arguments might be dif- 3 
played at ‘greater length, if any durable good or Bence to 
fociety could ever be Sp oed to refult from them. Se 


For Tee is the chief and. ooh confounding shjeétion to 
exceffive og that no durable good can ever refult from 
: : it ; 
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it; while it remains in its full force and vigour. We need 
only afk fuch a feeptic, What bis meaning is? And what he 
propofes by all thofe curious refearches 2 He is immediately at a 
lofs, and knows not what to anfwer. A CopERNICAN or 
PToLEMAIc, who fupports each his different fyftem of aftro- 
nomy; may hope to produce a conviction, ‘which will remain, 
conftant and durable, with his audience. A Stoic or Epi- 
CUREAN difplays principles, which may not only be durable, 
but which have a mighty influence on conduct and behaviour. 
But a PYRRHONIAN cannot propofe that his philofophy will 
have any conflant influence on the mind: Or if it had, that 
its influence would be beneficial to fociety. On the contrary, 
he muft acknowlege, if he will acknowlege any thing, that 
all human life muft perifh, were his principles univerfally and 
fteadily to prevail. All difcourfe, all action would immediately © 
-ceafe; and men remain in a total lethargy, till the neceflities 
of nature, unfatisfied, put an end to their miferable exiftence. 
Tis true; fo fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. Na~ 
"ture is always too ftrong for principle. And though a PYR- 
“RHONIAN may throw himfelf or others into a momentary : 
‘amazement and confufion by his profound reafonings ; the firft 
and moft trivial event in life will put to flight all his doubts 
and feruples, and leave him the fame, in every point of action 
and fpeculation, with the philofophers of every other fe&, or 
with thofe who never concerned themfelves in any philefophi- 
‘cal refearches. When he awakes from his dream, he will be” 
_ thie firft to join in the laugh againit himfelf, and to confels, 
‘that all his objetions are mere amufement, and can have ng 
other tendency than to fhow the whimfical condition of man- 
kind, who muft a& and reafon and believe; though they are 
Vou. ti: B b = hot 
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not able, by their moft diligent enquiry, to fatisfy themfelves. 
concerning the foundation of thefe operations, or to remove 
= objeCtions,, which may be railed againtt them. 


f 
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There is, indeed, a more mitigated feepticilm, ox academical 
philofophy, which. may be both durable and ufeful, and which. : 
_ may, in part, be the refult -of this PyRRHONISM, or excefive 
{cepticifin, when. its undiftinguifhed: doubts are, in fome mea-- 
fare, corrected by common. fenfe and refleCtion. The greateft 
: we of mankind are Ces apt. to be affirmative and dog~ 

matical in their opinions; and while they fee objeats:ionly on: 
one fide, and have no idea. of any counterpoifing’ argument, 


they throw. themfelves. precipitately into. the principles, to: 
which they are inclined; nor have they any indulgence for: 
thofe who.entertain oppofite fentiments. To-hefitate. or. balance: 
perplexes their ‘underftanding, checks their paflion, and. ful-- 
pends their adtion. They are, therefore, impatient till they 
efcape from a flate, which to them is fo uncafly; and they 
think, that they can never remove themfelves. far enough from. 


_ it, by the violence of their affirmations and obftinacy of their: 


beligf, . But could fuch: dogmatical reafoners become fenfible: of: 
: the. range infirmities: of human, -underftanding, even: In its 
mot perfet Rate, and when moft accurate and cautious in-its 

determinations ; ~fach a xefle@ion, would naturally infpire them 

| with more modefty and referve, and diminith. their fond opi= 
: nion. of themfelves, and their prejudice againft antagonifis. 
The illiterate may reflect on the difpofition of the learned, who, 

amidft all the advantages of fudy and econ are: commonly 
=| 3 fill 
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full diffident in their determinations : » And if any of the 
learned are inclined, from their natural temper, to haughti~ 
nefs and obftinacy, a fall. tinéture of PYRRHONISM might 
abate their pride, by fhewing them, that the few advantages, 
which they may have attained over their fellows, are but 
inconfiderable, af compared with the univerfal perplexity and 
- confufion, which is inherent in human nature. In general, 
there 18 a degree of doubt, and caution, and modefty, which, 
‘im all Kinds of ferutiny and flee on, ought for ever to accom~ 


pany a joe reslomcre 5 ee 


“another Feces, Be ‘ailipated orice ‘which may be of 
advantage to mankind, and which may be the natural refult of 
the PyRRHONIAN doubts and feruples, 1s the limitation of our 
enquiries to fuch {ubjedts as are beft adapted to the narrow capa~ 
city of human underftanding. The imagination of man is 
naturally fublime, delighted with whatever is remote and 
extraordinary, and running, without - ‘controul, into the mot 
diftant parts of {pace and time, in order to avoid the objects, 
which cuftom has rendered too familiar to it. A. correct Fudg= 
ment obferves a contrary method, and avoiding all diftant and 
high enquiries, ‘confines 4tfelf to common life, and to fuch fub= 
jects as fall under daily practice and experience; leaving the 
more fublime topics to the embellifhment of poets and orators, 
or to the arts of priefts and politicians. To bring us to fo falu= 
tary a determination, nothing can be more ferviceable; than — 
to be once thoroughly convinced of the force of the PYRRH o- 
NIAN doubt, and of the impoffibility that any thing put the 
ftrong power of natural infin, ‘could free us from it. Thofe 
who have a propenfity to philofophy, will ftill continue theit 

B be =. S refearches ; ; 


Oe 

yefearches . Becaule they reflea, that befide the immediate 
pleafure, attending fuch an occupation, philofophical decifions. 
are nothing but the reflections of common life, methodized: 
and correéted. But they will never be tempted’ to go beyond 


common life, fo long as they confider the imperfeQion of thofe 


faculties which they employ, their narrow reach, and their 
inaccurate operations. While we cannot give a fatisfactory, 
reafon, why we believe, after a thoufand experiments, that.a 
ftone will fall, or fre burn; can we ever fatisfy ourfelves con- 
cerning any determination which we may form with regard to 


- the origin of worlds, and the fituation of nature; from, and. 


to eternity # - 


‘This narrow fareon cade: pees our dngnizies; i a8 in. every 
tefpea, fo ‘reafonable, that it fuflices to make the flighteft 
examination into the natural powers of the human mind, and 
‘to compare them to their objects, in order to recommend it to 
us. We fhall then: ndind what are the DIOR, ible of ference 
and enquiry: 


It feems to me, that the one objects of the abftra& fences 


or of demonftration are quantity and number, and that all 


attempts to extend this more perfect {pecies of knowlege be- 
yond thefe bounds are mere fophiftry and illufion. As the 
| component parts of quantity and number are entirely fimilar, 
- their relations become intricate and involved ; and nothing can 


be more curious, as well as. ufeful, than to trace, by a variety 


of mediums, their equality or inequality, through their diffe- 
“fent appearances. But as all other ideas are clearly diftinet 
and different from each other, we can never advance farther, 
by all our ferutiny, than to obferve this diverfity, and by an 

obvious 


% 
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obvious reflection, pronounce one thing not to be another. 
Or if there be any difficulty in. thefe decifions, it proceeds. 
entirely from the undeterminate meaning of words, which is 
corrected by jufter definitions. That the /quare of the hypothe- 
nufe is equal to the /quares of the other two fides, cannot be 
known, let the terms be ever fo exactly. defined, without a. 
train of reafoning and enquiry. But to convince us of this. 
propofition, tbat where there 1s no property, there can be no. 
injuftice, *tis. only neceflary to define the terms, and explain 
injuftice to be a violation of property. This. propofition i 1S). 
indeéd,. nothing but a more imperfe definition. ‘Tis the fame: 
cafe with all thofe pretended fyllogiftical reafonings, which may. 
_be found in every other branch of learning, except the fciences . 
of quantity and number; and thefe may fafely, I think, be 
pronounced the only Bape objects of knowlege ae eee 
_firation. 


All other ‘enquiries of men regard only matter of fa@ and 
exiftence ; and thefe are ‘evidently incapable of demonftration: 
Whatever 7s may not be. No negation of a fact can involve a 
contradi@ion. The non-exiftence of any being, without 
exception, is as- clear and diftin@ an “idea as its exiftence, 
The propofition, which affirms it not to be, however falfe, is 
no lets conceivable and intelligible, than that which affirms it 
to be. ‘Ihe cafe is different with the fciences, properly fo 
called. Every propofition, which is not true, is there con- 
- fufed and unintelligible. That the cube root of 64 i is equal to 
the half of ten, is a falfe propofition, and can never be dif- 
tingly conceived. But that Ca&sar, or the angel GazpRicEL, 
or any being never exifted, may be a falfe propofition, but 
fill is perfe€tly conceivable, and implies no contradiction. 
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The exiftence, therefore, of any being can only be proved 
-by arguments from its caufe or its effet; and thefe arguments 
are founded enirely on experience. If we reafon @ priori, any 
thing may appear able to produce any thing. The falling of 
a pebble may, for aught we know, extinguifh the fun; or 
the wifh of a man controul the planets in their orbit. °Tis 
only experience, which teaches us the nature and bounds of 
caufe and effect, and enables us to infer the exiftence of one 
obje& from that of another *. Such is the foundation of 
moral reafoning, which forms the greateft part of human 
knowlege, and 1s the ease of all human acuion and beha- 
viour. Oe 


Moral reafonings are either concerning particular or general 
28s. All deliberations in life regard the former; as alfo all 
difguifitions in hiftory, chronology, geography, and aftronomy. 


“The feiences, which treat of general facts, are politics, natu- 
| va philofophy, phyfic, chymiftry, &c. where the qualities, 
caufes and ctheGts of a whole. {pecies of objects are enquired 
anto. 


_ Divinity or + Phatlons: as it proves the exifiencé of a Deity, 
and the immortality of fouls, is compofed partly of reafonings 
--concerning particular, partly concerning general facts. It has 
a foundation in rea/on, {o far as it is fupported by experience, 
But its beft.and moft folid foundation is faith and divine reve-_ 
dation. 7 


* “Phat. impious ‘maxim ofthe antient ghiloophy, Ex nibilo, nibil fit, ‘by: oad 
‘the creation of matter was excluded, ceafes to be a maxim, according to this philo- 
fophy. Not only the will of the fapreme Being may create matter ; but, for aught 
we know a priori, the will of any other being might create it, or any other caufe, 
that the woh whimiical imagination can affign. 
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Morals and criticifm are not fo properly objects of the under- 
ftanding as of tafte and fentiment. Beauty, whether moral or- 
natural, is felt more properly than perceived. Or if we reae 
fon concerning it, and endeavour to fix its ftandard, we regard 
a new fag, viz. the general tafte of mankind, or fome fuch — 
fact, which may be the object of reafoning and enquiry. | 


When we run over libraries, perfuaded of thefe principles, 
what havock muft we make? If we take in our hand any 
volume; of divinity or {cheol metaphyfics, for.inftance ; let. 
us afk, Does zt contain any abficadl reafonings. concerning quan—- 
tity or number > No. Does it contain-any experimental reajon~. 
ings concerning matters of fact or exiftence? No. Commit it. 
then to the flames: For it can contain nothing but fophiftry 
and illufion. - 2 
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‘OME objeéts produce immediately an agreeable fenfa- 

tion, by the original ftru€ture of our organs, and are 

ahente denominated Goon; as others, from their immediate 

‘difagreeable fenfation, acquire the appellation of Evir. Thus 
‘moderate warmth is agreeable and good; -exceflive heat painful 

andevil, , 


oe objects again, by bang naturally conformable or con~ 
trary to paflion, excite an agreeable or painful fenfation; and 
are thence called Good or Evil. The punifhment of an ae | 
dary, by gratifying revenge, is good; the ficknefs of a com- 
‘panion, by affeting friendthip, is evil. 


2. All good or evil, whence-ever it rifles, produces various — 
paffions and. affections, Lees to the sche in which it 1s: = 
furveyed. : 


| When 
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When good is certain or very probable, it produces Joy: 
When evil is in the fame fe Hons: there. arites GRIEF or 
SORROW. ee Se Ee 


When either Food or evil i is uncertain, it gives rife to ey. R 
or Hore, according to the degrees of uncertainty on one fide 
or the other. 


Desire arifes from good confidered fimply; and AvER- 
SION, from evil. The W1ut exerts itfelf, when either the pre- 
fence of the good or abfence of the evil EE: us ed by any 
: adtion of the mind or body. @ 


None of thefe paffions feem to contain any thing curious 
or a except Hope and. Fear, which, being derived 
- from the probability of any good or evil, are mixed patiens, 
8 merit our attention. 


"Probability arifes from an. oppolition of contrary chances or 
caufes, by which the mind i is not allowed to fix on either fide ; 
but is inceflantly tofled from one to another, and in one mo- 
ment is determined to confider an object as. exiftent, and i in 
another moment as the contrary. The imagination or under- 
flanding, call it which you pleafe, fluctuates between the 
oppofite views; and though perhaps it may be oftener turned 
to one fide than the other, it is impollible for it, by reafon of 
the oppolition of catifes or chances, to reft on either. The 
proand-con of the queftion alternately prevail ; ; and the mind, : 
furveying the objects in their oppolite caufes,, finds fuch a con- 
trariety as utterly ito all certainty or eftablithed opinion. 


~ Suppofe, hens ‘that the objec’, concerning ee we are 
doubtful, produce either defire or averfion; it is evident, that, 
Vou dh Cc + according 
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according a as the mind turns. itfelf to-one fide-or the co it 

mutt feel a momentary impreflion: of joy. or forrow.. An obje@. 
whole exiftence we defire, gives. fatisfaGion, when: we think 

of thofe caufes, which produce it; and for the fame reafon,. 
excites grief or uneafinefS from the oppofite confideration. So: 
that, as the underftanding in probable queftions, is divided: 
‘between the contrary points of view, the heart muft m the* 
fame manner: be divided: betweenoppofite emotions. 


Now, if we confider the human-mind, we fliall obferve, that: 
with regard to the-paffions, it 1s. notJike a-wind inftrument of 
-mufic, which, in running. overall the notes, immediately lofes . 
the found when:the breath:ceafes 5 but: rather refembles:aftring—- 
inftrument, where, akter.each ftroke, the vibrations: till’ retain: 
fome found, which gradually and infenfibly decays. "he ima~. 
gination is extremely quick. and agile; but the paffions, in. 
comparilon, are flow and reftive : For: which: reafon, when. 
any object 3 is prefented, which affords a variety of views to. 
the one and. emotions to the other ; though the fancy. may 
change its views with great celerity; each ftroke will not pro=. 
duce a clear and diftin® note of paffion, but the one paffion. 
will always be mixed and confounded with the other. Accord— 
ing as the probability inclines to good: or evil, the paffion. of: 
grief or joy predominates i in the compofition ; and thefe paffions 
being intermingled by means of the contrary views of the 
"imagination, produce by the union — paflions of pe: or 


fear. : 


4 As this theory feems to carry its own evidence along with 


it, We hall, be more coneife 1 in our ae <= 
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"The paflions of fear and hope may arife, when the chances 
‘are equal on both fides, and no fuperiority can be difeovered in 
-one above the other. Nay, im this fituation the: paffions are 
rather the ftrongeft, as the mind has then the leaft foundation 
toreft upon, and is toft with the greatelt uncertainty. “Throw 
na fuperior degree of probability to the fide of grief, you 


immediately fee that paflion diffafe itfelf over the compofition, 


cand tin@ture it into fear. Encreafe the probability, and by 
that means the grief; the fear prevails: fill more and more, 

*till at laft it runs imfenfibly, as the joy continually diminithes, 
into pure grief, After you: have brought it to this fituation, 
diminifh the grief, by a contrary operation to that, which en- 
ereafed it, to wit, by diminifhing the probability on the me- 
lancholy fide; and: you-will fee the paffion clear every moment, 
"till it changes infenfibly into hope; which again runs, by flow 


degrees, into joy, as youincreafe that part of the compolition, — 


by the increafe of the probability. Are not’ ‘thefe as plain 
proofs, that the paffions of fear and hope dre mixtures of erief 
and joy, as in optics it is a proof, that a coloured ray of the 
fun, paffing through a prifm, is a compofition of two others, 
when as you diminifh or increafe the quantity of either, you 
find it prevail proportionably, more or lefs, in the componaon? : 


5. Probability 1s of two kinds either when the ope is 


itfelf uncertain, and to be determined by chance; or when, 
though the object be already certain, yet if is uncertain to our 
judgment, which finds a number of proofs or prefumptions 


on each fide of the queftion. Both thefe kinds of probability » 


caufe fear and hope ; which muft proceed from that property, 
in which they agree; to wit, the uncertainty and fluCtuation 
Cos 7 : which 


~ 
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which they ae on the paflion, by that contrariety of views; 
which j is common to both. 


SOigs & probable good or evil, which commonly caufes 
hope or fear; becaufe probability, producing an inconftant and 
wavering furvey of an objeét, occafions naturally a like mix- 
ture and uncertainty of paffion. But we may obferve, that, 
wherever, from other caufes, this mixture can be produced, 
the paffions of fear and oe will arife, even though. poe be 
no probability. 


An evil, conceived as barely poffble, fOrienimics produces 
fear; efpecially if the evil be very great. A man cannot think 
of exceflive pain and torture without trembling, if he runs 
the leaft rifque of fuffering them.. The {mallnefs of the pro- — 
bability 3 1S compenfated by the greatnels of the evil. 


But even empofible evils caufe fear; as when we tremble on. 
the brink of a precipice, though we know ourfelves to be in 
perfect fecurity, and have itin our choice, whether we will 
advance a ftep farther. The immediate prefence of the evil 
influences the imagination, and produces a {pecies of belief; but 
being oppofed by the refle@ion on our fecurity, that belief is 
immediately retra@ted, and caufes the fame kind of paflion, 
as when, from a eeeranety o ey contrary paflions are’ 
produced. : 


Evil which are certain, hee fometimes the fame effect as 
the poflible or impoffible. A man, ina ftrong prifon, without 
the leaft means of efcape, trembles at the thoughts of the 
tack, to which he is fentenced. ‘The evil is here fixed 3 in it- | 
felt but. the mind has not Aouoes to : upon it; and this 

: | fludtuation 
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flu€tuation gives rife to a eee of a fimilar appearance 
with fear. : i 

a ‘Batis not only where good or evil is uncertain as to its 
exifience, but alfo as to its kind, that fear or hope arifes.* If 
any one were told that one of his fons is fuddenly killed ; the | 
paffion, occafioned by this event, would not {fettle into grief, 
till he got certain information: which of his fons he had lof. 
Though each fide of the queftion produces here the fame paf= 
fion; that paflion cannot fettle, but receives from the imagin- 
ation, which is unfixed, a tremulous unfteady ee relem= 
bling: the mixture and contention of grief and joy. | 


8. Thus all kinds of uncertainty have a ftrong connexion : 
with fear, even though they do not caule any oppofition of — 
paflions, by the oppofite views, which they prefent to us. 
Should I leave a friend in any malady, L thould feel more 
anxiety upon his account, than if he were prefent ; though 
perhaps I am not only incapable of giving him affiftance, 


but likewife of judging concerning the event of his ficknefs. 


There are a thoufand little circumftances of his fituation and 
condition, which: Tdefire to. know; and ¢ the knowlege of them 


would prevent that flu@uation and uncertainty, fo nearly allied 
to fear. Horace has remarked this phenomena, 


Ut alfi dens implumibus pullus avis 
Serpentim allapjus timet, 

ae" reliétis ; non, ut adfi it, auxele - 
- Latura plus prefentibus. — 2 = Zz = 2 


A virgin on her bridal-night woes to bed fall of fears amd 
apprehenfions, though fhe expects nothing but pleafure. The 
ee of wifhes and joys, the newnels and greatnels of the 
unknown 
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sunknown event, fo embarrafs the mind, that it knows not in 
what image or paflion to fix ittelf. 


“Qs Concerning the-mixture of affeGions;we may*remark; in 
: ee that when contrary paffions arife from objects nowile 
: connedied together, they take place: alternately. Thus when 
a man is afflicted for the lofs ofa law-fuit, and joyful for the 
“birth of a fon, the mind, running from the agreeable to the 
calamitous objeét ; -with whatever celeri ity 1t may perform this 
“motion, ean fearcely temper the one affe@ion with the other, 
~and.remain between them ina flate of indifference. 


Le more wae attains at calm’ ee yee the = 


ia thar ae be the: ——— Scegkng. ‘with aa other = 
-means of the relation, often become mutually deftru€tive, and 
eave the mind i in. perfect tranquillity. a ; 


“But fuppofe that the ‘objet is not a compound of good and 
evil, but is confidered as probable or improbable in any de- 
seree + in that cafe the contrary paffions will both of them be 
prefent at once in the foul, and inftead of. balancing and tem~ 
-pering each other, will fubfift together, and by their union, 
produce a third. impreffion or affedtion, fuch as none or fear, 


Te influence of the Sat of aoe (which we fhall after- 
wards explain more fully) is plainly feen in this affair, In_ 
_ contrary paffions, if the objeGs be totally di iferent, the paffions 
are like two oppofite liquors in different bottles, which have 
no influence on eaeh other. If the objects be intimately con- 
netted, the paffions are like an alcah and ; an acid, which, being 


tie : = = mingled, 
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mingled, deftroy each other. If the relation be more imper-- 
fet, and confifts in the contradictory views of the /ame obje&, 
the patlions are like oil and vinegar, which, _ however mingled, . 
never: perfeely unite and incorporate. 


The effet of a-mixture of paffions, wien one -of them ib 
predominant, and fwallows aE the: ee fhall be Es 


SE S 


af ter wards. . 


Se 


1; BES rpDEs thofe paffions above-mentioned; which arife 
ftom:a dire purfuit of good and averfion to: evil, there are 

others: which are of a more complicated nature, and imply- 
more than:one view or contideration:. Thus Pride is a.certain- 
fatisfaction in ourfelves;.on aceount of fome accomplifhment or: 
pofleffion, which we enjoy: Humility, on the other hand, 16% 
ar diflatisfaGion cwith: ourlelves,..¢ On. account: of fome defe& or - 
uuirmity.- 


a 


Love or Friendfhip 1s a complacency i in anothers om account 


of his. accomplishments. or fer Te itred, the: contrary. 


9: In. thefe two fets Of nae there is an obvious diftincicn: 
tobe made between.the oljec? of the paffion and its cau/e. The 
objet of pride and humility is felf: The.canfe of the paffion. 
is fome excellence in the former cafe; fome fault, inthe latter. 
The object of love and hatred is fome other perfon : : ~The caules, 


ue like manner, are. either a Or faults. a = 


/ With regard to all thefe peione, the es are Pht excite 
the emotion; the object is what the mind direéts its view ta 
when the emotion is excited. Our merit, for inftance, railes. 

= | pride; 
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pride ; and. it 1s eflential to pride to'turn our view on ourlelf 
with:complacency and fatisfation. 


Now as the caufes of thefe oe. are very numerous and 
various, though their obje& be uniform and fimple; it maybe - 

a fubje&t of curiofity to confider, what that circumftance is, in 
which all thefe various caufes agree; or, in other words, what 


is the real, efficient caufe of the pation. We fhall begin with 
pride and humility. 


=o In order to explain the caufes of thefe pafiions, we mutt 
refleat on certain principles, which though they have a mighty 
influence on every operation, both of the underitanding and — 
_paflions, are not commonly much infifted . on by philofophers. 
The firft of thefe is the affociation of ideas, or that principle, 
‘by which we make an eafy tranfition from one idea to another, 
However uncertain and changeable our thoughts may be, they 
are not entirely without rule and method in their changes. . 
“They ufually pafs’ “with regularity, from one-obje&t, to what 
refembles it, 1s contiguous to it, or produced by” it*. When 
one idea is prefent to the imagination; any other, united by 
thefe relations, naturally follows it, and enters with more fa- 
ality: by. means of that introdu@ion, 


“The Jecond pioperty, which J fhall eee in the nin 
Tne is a like aflociation OF impreffions or emotions. All 
refembling ‘impreffions are connected together; and no fooner. 
one arifes, than the reft naturally follow. Grief and difap= 
pointment give rife to anger, anger to envy, envy to malice, 
and malice to pee again. In like manner, our temp when 


- 


* See spin concerning Human Undettancing Sect. lie 


- elevated 
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elevated with joys naturally throws itfelf into love, generofity, 
courage, pride, and other relembling affections. 


In the third place, it is obfervable of thefe two kinds of 
affociation, that they very much affift and forward each other, 
and that the tranfition is more eafily made, where they both 
concur in the fame objec. Thus, a man, who by any injury 
‘receiwed from another, is very much difcompofed and ruffled 
in his temper, is apt to find an hundred fubje&s of hatred, 

difcontent, impatience, fear, and other unealy paflions ; e{pe-_ 
cially if he can difcover thefe fubjects in or near the perfon, 
who was the objest of his firft emotion. Thofe principles 
which forward the tranfition of ideas, here concur with thofe 
which operate on the paffions ; and both, uniting in one aeons ; 
beftow on the mind a double ES 


_ Upon es occafion, I may cite a paflage i an cto tint 
writer, who exprefles himfelf 3 in the following manner *. 
“ As the fancy delights i in every thing, that is great, flrange, 
“ or beautiful, and is ftill the more pleafed the more it finds 
“ of thefe pertecions i in the /ame object, fo it is capable of re- 
aes ceiving new fatisfation by the afliftance of another fenfe. 
« Thus, any continual found, as the mufic of birds, or a fall 
« of waters, awakens every moment the mind of the behol- 
‘& der, and makes him more attentive to the feveral beauties 
“ of the place, that lie before him. Thus, if there arifes a 


“© fragrancy of fmells or perfumes, they heighten the - pleafure 
“ of the imagination, and make even the colours and verdure 
<< of the landfcape appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both 
_ « fenfes recommend each ge and are pleafanter topes a 


ee Spectator, NO fie Se ee 
VoL. ZS : Dd than 


3 
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‘< than where they enter the mind feparately : As the different 
“colours of a picture, when they are well difpofed, fet off 
** one another, and receive an additional beauty from the 
% advantage of the fituation.’ > Tn thefe phenomena, we may 
-_ remark the affociation both of impreflions and ideas ; as well 
_ as the mutual afliftance thele allociations lend to each other. 


4. It feems to me, that both thefe {pecies of relation have 
place in producing Pride or Humility, and are 6 reall, efficient 
caules of the paffion. © 


‘With regard to the firft relation, that of ideas, there can be 
~ no queftion, — Whatever we are proud of, muft, in fome man- — 
ner, belong tous. Ttis always ¢ our knowlege, our fenfe, beauty, 
poffeffions, family, on which we value ouirfelves.. Self, which 
is the objet of the paflion, mutt fill be related to that quality _ 
or circumftance, which cau/es the paffion. There mut bea. 
connexion between them ; an eafy tranfition of thei imagination - 
or a facility: of the conception in® pafling: from one ‘to the other. 
Where this connexion is wanting, no objet can ‘either. excite ; 
pride or humility ; and the more you weaken the —— : 
_ the more you weaken the paffion. | 


= The only fubje of cna is,’ iether Sher tee like 
relation of impreffions or fentiments, wherever pride or hu- 
mility is. felt; whether the ‘cireumftance, which caufes the 2 
paffion, produces antecedently. a fentiment fimilar to the pal 


fion ; and whether diere e be an aly transfufion of the one into 
ie other. a : oe - : : 


The fecling or secsnene o pride i is serene 5 Of humility, 
a An agreeable fenfation i ‘18, therefore, related to the 
a Se 2S 7 Stoner, 
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former; a painful, to the latter. And if we find, after exa~ 
cmination, that every objeat, which produces pride, produces 
alfoa feparate pleafure; and every obje@, that caufes humi- | 
lity, excites in like manner a {eparate uneafinefs; we muft 
_allow in that cafe, that the prefent theory is fully proved and 
afcertained. The double relation of ideas gad fentiments will 


be acknowleged inconteftible, 


6. To Con with nerional merit and demerit, the Oe ob- 
vious caufes of thefe paflions; it would be entirely foreign to 
our prefent purpofe to examine the foundation of moral di- 
ftinGions. It is fufficient to obferve, that the foregoing theory 
_ concerning the origin of the paflions may be defended on any 
hypothefis. The moft probable fyftem, which thas been ad=. 
vanced to explain the difference between vice and virtue, is 
- that either from a primary conftitution of nature, or from. ae 
fenfe of public or private intereft, certain charaGters, upon the 
very view and contemplation, ‘produce uneafinels : ; and others, : 


in like manner, excite -pleafure. The uneatinefs and fatisfac- : eS 


tion, produced i in the {pe@ator, are effential to vice and virtue. 
To approve faa character -is to feel a delight upon its appear= 
to be fenfible of an uneafinefs,. 
The pain and pleafure therefore, being, in a manner, the 
primary fource of blame or praife, muft alfo be the caufes of 
all their effects; and conlequently, the “eaufes of pride and 
humility, which are the unavoidable attendants = a 
Rin@ion. as cS ee 2 ee : 


ance. To difapprove of it 


"But fuppofing he theory of eos Dow not i ened. 

itis fill evident that pain and pleafure, ifsnot the fources a . 

moral diftinQions, are at leaft inparable from. them. Agene- 
| Dds > eee 
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.rous and Adbile charaGter affords a fatisfaion even in ‘the 


y 


furvey ; ; and when prefented to us, though only in a poem or 
“fable, never fails to charm and delight us. On the other hand, 


cruelty and treachery. difpleafe from their very nature; nor is 
it pofible ever to reconcile us to thefe qualities, either in ours. 


felves or others. Virtue, therefore , produces always a plea=- 
ture difiin&t from the pride or (el-fatista@ion which attends - 


it: Vice, an uneafinefs feparate from the humility or remorfe,. 


But a high or low conceit of ourfelves: arifes not from thofe- 
qualities alone of the mind, which, according to common 
fyftems of ethics, have been defined parts of moral duty; but: 
from any other, which have a connexion with pleafure or 


uuneafinels. Nothing flatters our vanity more than ‘the talent : 
of pleafing by our ‘wit, good humour, or any other accom=- 
plithment; and nothing gives us-a more fenfible mortification; 
than pe appoipiment in a os of nae kind. No one 


| a ce a —— 35 thought mutt be ee tinder that ‘des 
nomination, and fuch another rejected. It is by tafte-alone 


we can decide concerning it; nor are we pofleft of any 
other ftandard, by which we can form a: judgment of. this 


nature. Now what is this tafte, from which true and falfe 
_ wit in a manner receive their being, and without which no 


thought can have a title to either” of thefe denominations | p 
It is plainly nothing but a fenfation of pleafure from true wit, 


and of difguft from falfe, without our being able to tell the 
reafons of that fatisfa@ion or uneafinefs. The power of ex-_ 
citing: thefe oppolite: fenfations is, therefore, the very eflence 


of true or falfe wit ; and confequently, the caufe of that vanity 
or m ortification, which arifes from one or the other. 


vie Beauty | 
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7; Beauty of all kinds gives us-a peculiar delight and fati 
faction; as deformity produces pain upon whatever fubjed it 
may be placed, and whether furveyed in.an animate or. inani- 
mate objet. If the beauty or. deformity. belong to our own 
face, fhape, or perfon, .this pleafure or uneafinefs is converted 
into pride or humility 3 as having in this- cafe all the circum- 
flances requifite to produce a perfect . tranfition, according to. 


the prefent theory. 


Tt would feem, thatthe very effence of beauty confifts in its 
power of producing pleafure. All its effe@s, therefore, muft 
proceed from: this circumftance : And if beauty: is fo univer- 
fally the fubjea of vanity, it is = frony its being the caufe - 
of pleafure. - 


Concerning all other bodily. accomplifhments, we may ob-- 
ferve in general, that whatever in ourlelves 1 is eithér ufeful, 
beautiful or furprizing, 1 is an object « of pride ; ; and the contrary, 
. of humility. Thefe- qualities” ‘apree in. Prodan a Jets 2 

pleafiure 5 ; and oe in nothing: ele. = 7 | 


re 


<= We are vain. of — forprizing- silicates pahich we ane 
met ewith, the efeapes which we. have made, the dangers to- 
which we have been .expofed; as. well as of our furprizing | 
feats of vigour and .a@tivity. Hence the origin of vulgar. 
dying; where men, without any intereft, and merely out of 
vanity, heap up a number of extraordinary events, which are - 
either the fiGtions of their brain; or, if true, have_ no con=- 
-nexion with themfelves. - Their fruitful invention ‘fupplies 2 
them with a variety of adventures ; -and where that talent is 
wanting, they appropriate fuch as= belong to others, in order 
2 Ae 
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to’ gratify their vanity : For between that paffion, and the 
{entiment of pleafure, there is always a clofe connexion. 


8. But though pride and humility have the qualities of our 
mind and body, that i 1; "OL felf, for their natural and mote 
immediate caufes ; we find by experience, that many other 
objeas produce thefe aifections. We found vanity upon houtes, 
- gardens, equipage, and other external objects; as well as upon 
-< -perfonal merit and accomplifhments, - This happens when 

external objects. acquire any particular relation to’ ourfelves, 
and are aflociated or conneéted with us. A beautiful Sth ; in 
the ocean, a _well-propor tioned animal ina foreft, and indeed, 
any. thing, . which neither belongs nor as.related . to us, has no 
manner of influence | on our vanity ; whatever extraordinary 
qualities it may be endowed with, and whatever degree of fur- 
prize and ‘admiration it may naturally occafion. It muft be 
fomeway aflociated with us, in order to touch our pride. Its 
idea mutt hang, in a.manner, upon that of ourfelves ; 3 oe the 
tranfition from one to another mutt be — and natural. 


Men are vain of the benney uiker of their ouneye or their 
county, or even of their parith. Here the idea of beauty 
plainly produces a pleafure.., This pleafure i 18 related to pride. 
The. objea or caufe of this pleafure is, By: the fuppofition, 


= related to felf, the. objet of pride. By this ‘double relation 


oF fentiments ond — a ‘ranfition 4 is made. from one to > the : 
Other = a 


N 


Men are alfo vain. of the happy temperature of the climate, 
in which. they are born; of the fertility of their native foil; 
a the goodnels of ae eae Pues or gi Cals nen i 

it 
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it’; of | the fotiete: or force of their language, with other par- 
ticulars of that kind. Thefe obje&s have: plainly a reference 
to the pleafures of the fenfes, and are originally confidered as 
aereeable to the feeling, tafte, or. hearing. How could they 
become caufes of pride, except by means of ‘that pa 

above explained ? Ss fe 


There are fome who difcover a vanity af an Cee fond, 
and affe& to depreciate their own Pee in _comparifon OF 
thofe, to which they have travelled. ‘Thefe per fons find, when: 
they are at home, and farrounded tly their « countrymen, that 


the flrong relation between them and their own nation is fhared 
with fo many, that°it is in: a manner: loft to them; whereas. 
that diftant relation to a foreign country, which is: ‘formed by” 
~ their having feen it, and lived in it, is: augmented: by their 
: Seas how few have done the fame. . ‘For this reafon, they: 
_always admire the beauty, ‘utility, and rarity of what lee Het: = 
with abroad, above: what they. find at home, . : 


‘Since: we e canbe vain of a countr ~ climate; or any it inanimate eS 


a : S 10. wonder we thould | 
be vain of the quaneee of Thole, me are conneéted with US 3°, 
_ by blood or friendthip. Accordingly we find, that. any qua- _ 


ities which; when: belonging to ourfelf, produce ‘pride, pro- . 
duce. alfo, in a lefg degree, the fame affe@ion; when. dilcovered = 
am perfons, related to Us. See Beauty, se ee cred eS 
and honours. of their inacad are carefully dif 
proud, and : are confiderable fe urces Of their vz 


a we are on of See in Se ee we Ned in order e = 
to gratify our vanity, that every one, who has any connexion - 
| with 2S fhould One be er of them, and | are athamed ° 

: of ee 
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of fuch as ate mean or poor among our friends and relations. 
Our forefathers being conceived as cur neareft relations; every 
one naturally. affecis to be of a good family, and to be de- 
feended from a long fucceffion of -rich .and honourable anx. 


-ceftors. 


Thofe, who boaft of the antiquity of their families, are 
glad when. they can join this circumftance, that their anceftors, 
for many generations, have been uninterrupted proprietors of 
the fame portion of land, and that their family has never 
changed its poflettions, or been tranfplanted into any other 
-,cgunty or province. _ _ It is an additional. fubject of vanity, when 
they can boaft, that ‘thefe poffeffions have been tranfmitted 
through - a defcent, compofed entirely of males, and that the 
honours and fortune have never pafled through any female. 
Let us endeavour to explain thefe Phenomena from the fore- 
= going theory. _ 


Seen a 


"When any one “alies = inafelé on the antique? or his fa- 
mily, the fubje€ts of his vanity are not merely the extent of 
time and number ef anceftors (for in that refped all mankind 
are alike) but thefe circumftances, joined to the riches and 
credit of his anceftors, which are {uppofed to refle& a luftre on — 
himfelf, . upon account of his connexion with them. Since 
therefore the ‘paflion depends on the connexion, whatever 
ftrengthens the connexion muft alfo éncreafe the paftion, and 
- whatever weakens the connexion muft diminith the paflion. 
But “tis evident, that the famenefs of the pofleffions muft 
ftrengthen the relation of ideas, arifing { from blood and kindred; 
and convey the fancy with greater facility from one generation 
to Gs from the remoteft anceftors to their ly who 

: are 
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are both their heirs and their ddleendants, By this alg; 


the fentiment is tranfmitted more entire, and excites a ge 
degree of pride and vanity. 


The cafe is the fame with the tran{miffion of the honours — 
and fortune, through a fucceffion of males, without their 
pafling through any female. It is an obvious quality of human 
nature, that the imagination naturally turns to whatever is 
important and confiderable ; and where two objeéts are pre~ 
fented, a fmall and a great, it ufually leaves the former, and 
- dwells entir ely on the latter. This i is the reafon, why children 
commonly bear ‘their father’ $ name, and are efteemed to be of 
a nobler’or meaner birth, according to 41s family. And tho’ 
‘the mother fhould be poffeft of fuperior qualities to the father, 
as often happens, the general rule prevails, notwithfanding © 
- the exception, according to the doctrine, which {hall be ex- — 
plained afterwards. Nay, even when a fuperiority of any kind 
is fo great, or when any other reafons have fuch an effect, <as to 
make the children’ rather reprefent the mother’s family than 
the father’s, the general rule ftill retains an efficacy, fafficient 
to weaken the relation, and makea. kind of breach i in the line 
of anceftors. The i imagination runs not along them with the 
fame facility, nor is able to transfer the honour and credit of - 
‘the anceftors to their pofterity of the fame name and family {0 
~ -geadily, as when, the tranfition is conformable to the general 


rule, and pafles through the male line, | eon father to JP, Or 
from brother to brother. ee 


Sestedet eas 


Oe But property, agit ried. iiss hie fallen power en Mitho: 
wity over any objet, is the relation, which has = a 
Anfluence on thefe paffions *. | | 

es 


* That property is a {pecies of relation, which produces a connexion between the 


perfon and the object is evident: 1 he imagination paffes naturally and eafily from 
Vou, Ik. Ee ; the 
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Every thing Belge in to a vain man, is the bef thatis any- 
where to be found. His houfes, equipage, furniture, cloaths, 
horfes, hounds, excel all others in his conceit; and:it is ealy to: 
‘obferve, ‘that, _ from. the leaft. advantage in any of thefe, he 
draws a new “fubject of pride and vanity. His wine, if you: 
. will believe him, has a: finer favour than: any: other; his cookery: 
is more exquilite ;. his table more’ orderly ; his fervants more- 

expert; the air in which 1 he lives, more healthful; the foil, 
-which-he cultivates, more fertile ; ; his fruits ripen iis and” 
to greater perfeGiion: Such a thing is remarkable for its no-- 
velty ; fuch another for its antiquity: ‘This is the workman. 
thip of a famous artift ; that belonged once to fuch a prince or: 
great man: All objeats, ina word, which are. ufeful, beauti-. 
ful, or furprizing, orare related to fuch, may; by means of 
property, ‘give rife to this paflion.. Thefe all agree in giving 
pleafure. This alone is. common to them; and therefore muft: 
be the quality, that produces the paffion, which is their com=- 
mon effea. : As every new.inftance isa new.argument,_ and aS: 
the inftances are here without number ; it. would feem, that: 
this oe is fufficiently confirmed by expetience.. 
the confideration of a field to that-of the: perfon, to whom it belongs,. It -may only. 
be alked, how this relation. is refolveable into any of thofe three, viz. caufation, con- 
siguity, = “and refemblance, which we have affirmed to be the only. connecting principles. 
among ideas. To be the - proprietor “of any thing i is to be: the fole perfon, who by the : 

laws of fociety, has’ a right to difpofe of it; ‘and to enjoy thé benefit of it.. T his: : 
right has at leaft a tendency: to procure the perfon the exercife of it; and ins 
fact does. ‘commonly procure him that advantage. \For rights which had nov 
“influence, and never took place, would be no rights at all. Now a perfon: who dif-- 
pofes’ of an object, and reaps benefit from it, both produces, ormay produce, effects. 


on it, se ‘is age. by 3 it. ae OES iieretre 3 is a ee o ae. It-enables.« 


apres ae aleerel by it ite. ri is sihdee he” Heo the molt Sotereing of DY 
an occurs eae moi frequently to the mind. = 
: Riches 


| 
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“Riches imply” the. power of acquiring whatever i is agreeable ; 
and as they comprehend many particular objects of vanity, 


neceflarily become ¢ one of the chief caufes of that paffion. 


10, “Our opinions ae all cae are ftrongly affeéted by one. 


and fympathy, and it is almoftimpoffible for us to fupport any 


principle-or fentiment, againft the univerfal confent of GVELY - 


ONC, with. whom we have any: ‘friendfhip or correfpondence. 


But of all our opinions, thofe, which we form in our own 
favour ; however lofty or prefuming ; are at bottom, the fraileft _ 
and the moft eafily thaken by the contradiction and ‘oppofition | 
of others. _ “Our. great. concern, in this cafe, makes us foon 
alarmed, and keeps our paffions upon the watch: Our con- 
{cioufnefs of partiality fill makes us dread a miftake: And the 


very difficulty of judging concerning an objed, which is mever 
fet at a due diftance from us, nor is feen in a proper. point of 


Loe makes us s hearken sue to oe oo of ence, 


<a 


ewe: that — love of le with which all mankind are 
polleft. tis in order to fix and confirm. their favourable “Opi 


non of themfelves, not from. any origi na -paffion, that they 
feck the applaufes of others. ‘And when a man defires to be 
praifed, it is for the fame reafon, that a beauty is pleafed with | 
-furveying herfelf in a favourable looking-glafs, and feeing the 


reflection of her own charms. 


Though it be difficult in all Ae oe pete to diftin= ae 


as ie. ae alin in ug or fic foregoing 


-_ principle, 


fee a. | ee We 


at 
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We receive a much greater fatisfaGion from the approbation | 
of thole whom. we ourfelves efteem and approve of, than of. 
: thofe, whom we contemn and defpife, 


When eftcer | is obtained atten a long and intimate acquain— 
tance, it gratifies our vanity in a peculiar manner. 


The faffrage of thofé, who are hy and backward in giving 
“prailes is attended with an additional relifh and enjoyment, if 
we can obtain 1 it, in our favours. 


Where a. erent man is délicate in his choice of favourites,. 
every one courts with greater earneftnefs his countenance. and: 
protection, ee 


Praife never- gives us. much pleafure, unlefs it concur with- 
our own opinion, and extol us: for thofe qualities in which: 
we chietly excel, | 


"Phelé phenomena feem to pr ove; that the favourable Opinions . 
of others. are regarded only. as authorities, or as confirmations of: 
our own opinion.. And if they have more influence in this. 
_ fubje& than in any other, it is eafily accounted for from the. 
nature of the fubject. 


“ar. Thus few objects, however ftiter to Us; and Giuieyes = 
pleafure they ‘produce, are able to excite a great degree of 
pride or fel{fatisfaion; unlefs they be alfo obvious to others, 
and engage the sporobacos of the fpeGators. What difpof- 

_ tion of mind fo defirable as the peaceful, refigned, contented ; 
which readily fubmits to all the difpenfations of prorea Z 
and preferves. a conftant ferenity amidit. the greateh misfor-_ 
tunes and difappointments? ee ee this difpofition, though acknow= 
. = : leged 
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léged to be a virtue or excellence, is feldom the foundation of 
great vanity or felf-applaufe; having no brilliancy or exterior. 
_ tuftre, and rather cheering the heart, than animating the beha- 


viour and converfation. ‘The cafe is the fame with many ¢ other 


qualities of the mind, body, or fortune; and this circumflance,. 
.as well as the double relations above-mentioned, muft be. 
admitted to be. of. ee in. the Produdtioa eS thefe. 
paffions. 3 


A fecond circumftance, which is of confequence in this affair, 
is the conftancy and duration of the object. . ‘What is very: 
' gafual and inconftant, beyond the common ccourfe of human 

_ affairs, gives: little joy, and lefs pride... We are not much: 
fatished with the thing itfelf; and-are ftill lefs apt to feel any: 
new degree of felf-fatisfaGion upon its account. We. forefee: 


and anticipate its change ; which: makes us little. fatisfied with: 
. the thing itfelf: We compare it to ourfelyes,. whofe exiftence 


is mote durable ;. by which means its inconflancy appears full’ 


greater, It feems aidiculous. to make ourfelves. the object of a: 


paflion; on account of a quality or poffeffion, which is of fo. 


much. fhorter duration, and, aitends | us Ange fo finall a part. 


of our. exiftence. a 


iy 


oh third cireumftance, not to be neglected, is, that the ob- 


~ jetts;. 10 order to produce pride or felf-value, muft be peculiar - 


to us, or at leaft, common to .us with a few others. The 


advantages of fun-fhine, good weatlier, a happy climate, &e., . 


diftinguith us not, from. any, of our. companions, . and. give us. 


no preference - Or fuperiority. : ‘The -comparifon which we are 
every moment apt'to make, prefents. no inference to our advan-. 
tage; and we fill remain, notwithfanding | thele enjoyments, . 


ow aleve} with all our friends and acquaintance. 


2 ee 


As fiealth and fickne(s’ vary clear to allt men, and there — 
is no one, who is folely or certainly fixed i in either; thefe acci- 
dental, bleffings and calamities are in a manner feparated from 


= us, and are not confidered asa foundation for vanity or humi- 


lation. But wherever a ‘malady of any kind As ‘fo rooted in. 
“our conflitution, that we no longer entertain any “hopes of 
x recovery, from that moment it damps our felf-conceit, as is 
evident in old men, whom nothing mortifies more than the 
confideration of their age and infirmities. They. endeavour, 


as long as. poflible, -to conceal their blindnefs and deafnels, — 


their rheums and gouts; nor do they ever avow them with- 
out reluétance. and uneatinefs, _ And: though young men are 
not afhamed - of every head-ach or cold which they fall into; 
yet-no topic 1s more ‘proper to mortify human pride, and make 
us entertain a mean. opinion of our: nature, than this, that 
‘we are every moment of our lives fubjeét to fuch infirmities, 
“This proves, that bodily pain. and ficknefs are in themfelves 
proper caufes of humility” 3 ‘though ‘the cuftom of"eftimating 
-every thing, by comparifon, more than by its intrinfic worth 


- and value, makes us overlook thofe calamities, which we find — 


incident to every one, and caufes us to form an idea of our 
oe and eed Seceoea oat of them. snes es 2 


23. 


od ‘ 
* 


| Wea are Sofas = fach maladies as. “affeet aie oe are 
ether dangerous or difagreeable to ‘them. Of the epilepfy 5 ; 
_becaufe it gives ‘horror to every one prefent: Of the itch; 
becaufe it is ‘infe@ious : : Of the king? s evil; becaufe it often = 

goes to pofterity. Men always confider the fentiment of others | 
jn thelr if Judgment o of ES. : = 
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A ea th circumftance, which has an eiaeaice on thefe paf= - 


_ fions, is general rules ; by which we form a notion of different 


ranks of men, fuitable to the power or riches of which they 
are pofleffed ; ; and this notion is not changed. by any peculi- 
arities of the health or temper of the perfons, which may 
deprive them of all enjoyment in their poffeffions. Cuf-- 
tom readily carries us beyond. the jun bounds in our. r paflions, ; 


as s well. as in our reafonings. 


Tt may not be amifs to obferve on this occafiony that the : 
influence of general rules and maxims on. the paffions very~ 
much contributes to facilitate the effeéts of all the principles - 
or internal mechanifm, which we here explain. For it feems 
evident, that if a-perfon full-grown, and of the fame nature : 
with ourfelves, -were on. a- fudden tranfported into our world,.. - 
he would be very much embarrafled with. every object, and. 
would not readily determine what degree of love or hatred, 
of pride or humility, or of any other paffion. fhould be excited . 
by-it. The paflions are often varied. by very inconfiderable a 
principles; and thefe do not always Bes with perfed 3 regu-— 
larity, efpecially. onthe firft trial. . ee 5 cuftom, or practice: 
“has brought to light all thefe Shae and has fettled the juft. 
value of every thing; this muft certainly contribute to the- 
aly produdtion: of the paflions, and guide us,. by means of 


general eftablithed rules, in the proportions, which we ought — 
to obferve in preferring one obje& to another. ‘This rematle 


may, perhaps, ferve to obviate, difficulties, that may antec con- 


cerning ‘fome caufes, which we here aferibe to part icula pat j 
fions, and which may be ‘efteemed too refined to ‘Operate for 
univerfally and certainly, as they are found to do,. 


8 eee 
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“x, In running over all the caufes, which produce the pai{- 
‘fion of pride or that of humility ; it would readily occur, that 
the fame circumftance, if transferred from ourfelf to another 
perfon, would render him the objeét of love or hatred, efteem 
or contempt. The virtue, genius, beauty, family, riches, 
cand authority of others beget favourable fentiments in their 
behalf; and their vice, folly, deformity, poverty and mean- 
nefs excite the contrary fentiments. The double relation of 
imprefiions and ideas ftill operates on thefe paffions of love 
and hatred ; as on the former of pride and humility, What- 
ever gives a  {eparate pleafure or pain, and is related to another 
perfon or conneéted with him, makes him the obje& of our 
affeion or a 


_ Hence too injury or contempt towards us is one of the 
_ greateft fources of “our~hatred; fervices or.. secs of our . 
friendthip. 


4. Sometimes a relation to ourfelf excites affetion towards 
any perfon. But there is always here implied a relation of 
{entiments, without which the other ous eis have ne 
influence *, : | cs | 


A pene whee is ee to us, or Pe caneded with us, by 
blood, by fimilitude of fortune, of adventures, profeffion, or 
country, foon becomes an agreeable companion to us; be-~ 
carte | ‘we enter eafily and familiarly into his fentuments and con= 


. The: affeftion of parents to.children feems. founded on’an original infling The: 
calle ction: towards other relations depends o on athe principles here explained. 


ceptions : 


g 
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ceptions : Nothing is ftrange or new to us: Our imagination, : 
paffing from felf, which is ever intimately prefent to us, runs: 
{moothly along the relation or connexion, and conceives with a 
full fympathy the perfon, who is nearly related to felf, He 
renders himfelf immediately acceptable, and is at once on an 
ealy footing with us: No diftance, no referve has place, where 
the perfon introduced 1 is fuppofed fo clotely connected with us. 


Relation has ee the fame adecnte as cuftom or acquain= 
tance, in exciting affeétion; and from like caufes. The eafe: 
and fatisfaction, which, in both cafes, attend our. intercourfe. 
or commerce, is the fource of the friendthip. 


3. The paffions of love and hatred are always followed by, 
or rather conjoined with, benevolence and anger. It is this 
conjunction, which chiefly diftinguifhes thefe affetions from: 
pride and humility. For pride and humility are pure emotions 
in the foul, unattended with any defire, and not immediately | 
exciting us to action. But love and hatred are not compleat: 
within themfelves, nor reft 3 in that emotion, which they pro- 
duce; but carry the mind to. fomething. farther. Love is 
always. followed by a defire of ‘happinefs to the perfon beloved; 
and an averfion to his mifery : As hatred. produces a defire of 
- the mifery, and an averfion to the happinefs of the perfon’ 
hated. Thefe oppofite defires feem to be ompinally and pri- 
marily conjoined with the paflions of love and hatred, Iti is a 
conftitution of Dues of which we can give no farther expli- 


cation, mS. eee ee eri aa eee = Senne oS 


<. Cottadion fr equently_ arifes, i: there | is no 9 preceding 7 
ek or friendfhip ; and compaiiion is an uneafinefs in the: 
‘{ufferings of another. It feems to {pring from the intimate 

VOL. tl. See oo and 


¥ 
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and firong cofiception of his fufferings ; and our imagination: 
proceeds by degrees, from the lively idea, to the real feeling 


~ of another’s mifery. 


Malice and envy alfo arife in. the mind without any pre~. 
ceding hatred or injury ; though. their tendency is exactly the 
fame with that of anger and ill-will. The comparifon of our-. 
felves with others feems the fource of envy and malice. The 
‘more unhappy another is, the more. nappy do we ourfelves. 
appear in Our OFM. comception.. 


5. The fimilar tendency of compaflion to that of benevo= 
lence, and of envy to. anger, forms. a very clofe relation be-.. 
tween thefe two fets of paffions 5 though of a different kind 
from that inffted on above, Itis.not a refemblance of feeling: 
or fentiment, but a refemblance of tendency or dire@ion. Its: 
effech, however, is the fame, in producing am aflociation of 
paffions. Compaffion is feldom or never felt without fome: 
mixture of tendernefs-and.friendfhip ; and envy is naturally: 
accompanied: with anger or ill-will. ‘To defire the happinefs: 
of another, from whatever motive, is a good: preparative tos 
- affeGaon: and to-delight im another’s mifery almoft a as Z 

begets. averfion. towards him... 


| | Ever where intereft is the fource-of our: concern, it is com= 
a attended: with the fame confequences. A: partner. is a 
natural objet of friendthip ; 3 arival of = 


6. Poverty, meannefs, difappointmenty. produce: contempt 
and diflike : But when thefe misfortunes are very great, orare 
xeprefented to us in. very flrong colours, they excite compaf— 
fion, and. tendernefs, and Pen Elow. is this. contradic 

— = tion: 
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tion to be accounted for? ~ The poverty and. meannefs of 
another, in their common appearance, gives us uneafinefs, by 
a {pecies of imperfect fympathy ; and this uneafinefs produces 
averfion or diflike, from the refemblance of fentiment. But 
when we enter more intimately into another’s concerns, 
and with for his happinefs, as well as feel his mifery, friend- 
{hip or good-will arifes, trom the fimilar fendency of a incli- 


nations. 


7, In refpe&t, there ig a mixture of humility, with the 
efteem or _— In contempt, a mixture of pride. ee 


The amorous pafton is Giusy Pounded of complacency 
in beauty, a bodily appetite, and friendfhip or affection. The 


clofe relation of thefe fentiments is very obvious, as well as. 


their origin from each other, by means of that relation. Were 
there no other phznomenon to-reconcile us to the prefent 
theory, this alone, methinks, were fufficient. | 


€nct Wo 


= Sy The Pen theory ae the aie = depend eee on - 
the double relations of fentiments and ideas, and the mutual — 


affiftance, which thefe relations lend to each other. It may 


not, therefore, be improper to illuftrate thefe principles by 


~fome farther inftances. 
2. The virtues, talents, accomplifhments, and poffeffions 
of others, make us love ‘and -efteem them:  Becaufe thefe 


objects excite a pleafant fenfation, which is related to love ; a 


and as they have alfo a relation and connexion with the per- 


Ff 3: a2 | : = 108; 
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fon; this union of ideas forwards the union of fentiments, 
= to the foregoing ‘reafoning. 


But fu ppote, that the perlon, whom we love, is alfo related 
to us, by blood, country, or friendthip; it is evident, that a 
fpecies of pride. muft alfo be excited by his accomplifhments 
and pofleffions ; there being the fame double relation, which 
we have all along infifted on. The perfon is related to us, OF 
there is an eafy tranfition of thought from him to us; and the 
-fentiments excited by his advantages and virtues, are agreeable, 
and confequently related to pride. Accordingly we find, that 
people are naturally vain of the good qualities or high for- 
tune of their friends and countrymen, 


e Bue it is obfervable, that, if we reverfe the order of the 
paflions, the fame effe& does not follow. We pais eafily from 
love and affection to pride and. vanity; but not from the latter 
paffions to the former, though all the relations be the fame. 
We love not thofe related-to-us. on account of our own merit ; 
though they are naturally vain on account of our merit. What - 
4s the reafon of this difference ? The tranfition of the imagi- 
_ nation to. ourfelves, from objects related to us, is always very 
= ealy; both on account of the relation, which facilitates the 
tranfition, and becaufe we there pais from remoter objects, to 
thofe which are contiguous. But in paffing from ourfelves to 
objeds, related to us; though the former principle forwards 
the tranfition of thought, yet the latter oppofes it; and con- 
fequently there is not the fame eafy transfufion of pallions from 
Page to love as from love to pride. | 


os The virtues, fervices, and fortune of one man infpire us 
readily with efteem and _ affeGtion for another ‘related to him. - 


he: 
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The fon of our friend is naturally entitled .to our friendthip : 
The kindred of a very great man value themfelves, and are 
valued by others, on account of that relation. The force of 
the douple relation is here fully difplayed. ee 


5. The following are inftances of another kind, where the 
operations of thefe principles may full be difcovered. Envy 
arifes from a fuperiority 1 in others ; but it is obfervable, that 
it is not the great difproportion between us, which excites that 
paflion, but on the contrary, our proximity. A great dilpro- 
portion cuts off the relation of the ideas, and either keeps us 
from comparing ourfelves with what is remote from us, or 
diminifhes the effects of the comparrfon. 7 


A poet is not apt to envy a philofopher, or a poet of a diffe~ 
_ rent kind, of a different nation, or of a different age. All 
thefe differences, if they do not prevent, at leaft weaken the 
comparifon, and confequently the paffion. 


This too is the -reafon, why all objects appear great or little, 
‘merely by a comparifon with thofe of the fame fpecies. A 
‘mountain neither magnihes nor diminithes a horfe i in our eyes: 
But when a FLEMIsH anda WexsH horfe are feen together, 


the one appears ene and the other lefs, than when viewed 
apart. . 


From the fame principle we may account for that remark of 
hiftorians, that any party, in a civil war, or even fadtious 
divifion, always choofe to call in a foreign. enemy at any hazard 
rather than fubmit to. their fellow citizens, - - GUICCIARDIN 
applies this remark to the wars in ITALY; . where the relations 
“between the different ftates are, properly {peaking, nothing 
but of name, BSUS and contiguity. Yet even thefe tela- 


tons, 
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tions, when joined with fuperiority, by making the compari- 

fon more natural, make it likewife more grievous, and caufe 
men to fearch for fome other fuperiority, which may be 
vattended with no relation, and by that means, may have a lefs 3 
fenfible influence on the i imagination, When we cannot break 
the affociation, we feel a ftronger defire to remove the fuperi- 
ority. This feems to’ be the reafon, why travellers, though 
commonly lavith of their praifes to the CH1nxusx and Prr- 
SIANS, take care to depreciate thofe neighbouring nations, 
which may fland upon a footing of rivalfhip with their native 
country. - 


6. The fine arts afford us” parallel inflances. Should an 
author compofe a treatife, of which one part was ferious and 
_ profound, another light and humorous; everyone would con- 
demn fo ftrange a mixture, and would blame him for the 
neglect of all rules of art and criticifm., Yet we accufe not _ 
PRIOR for j joining his Alina and Solomon in the fame volume ; 
though that amiable - poet has fucceeded perfe@ly in the gaiety 
of the one, as well as in the melancholy of the other. Even, 
fuppofe the reader thould perule thefe two compofitions without — 
_ any interval, he would feel little or no difficulty in the change 
of the paffions, - Why? but becaufe he confiders thefe perfor- 
mances as entirely different; and by that break in the ideas, 
breaks the progrefs of the affections, and hinders the one from 
‘influencing or contradi@ing the onher 


a heroic and burlefque defi ign, imited in one pitture: would 
be monftrous ; though we place two pictures of fo oppofite a 
character j in the fame chamber, and even clofe together with- 
out any feruple. 


Y 
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*, Te needs be no matter of wonder, that the eafy tranfi- 
-/ tion of the imagination fhould have fuch an influence on all 
the paflions. It is: this, very circumflance, which forms all 
the relations. and connexions amongft objets. We know no 
real connexion between one thing and another. We know 
only, that the idea of one thing is aflociated with that of 
another, and that the imagination makes an eafy tranfition 
between them. And as the ealy tranfition of ideas, and that 
of fentiments mutually affift each other; Le might beforehand 
expect, that this. principle muft havea mighty influence on all: — 
our internal moverhents and affeGtions.. And experience fufi—- 
ciently confirms the theory. 


For, not to repeat all the foregoing inftances : Suppofe, that 
‘IT were travelling with a: companion: through a country, to’ 
which we were both utter ftrangers ; ; it is evident, that, if the 
profpeéts be beautiful, the roads agreeable, and the fields finely: | 
cultivated; this may ferve to put me in good humour, both 
with myfelf and fellow-traveller. But as the country has no 
- connexion: with. myfel€ or friend, it can. never be the imme- _ 
diate caufe either of felf-value or of #egard to: Him: And: 
therefore, if I found not the paffion on fome other objeé,. 
which: bears to one of us.a elofer relation, my emotions are’ 
xather'to be confidered' as the overflowings of an elevated or: 
humane difpofition, than as. an eftablifiied paffion. But fup- 
‘poling the agreeable profpeat before us to be furveyed either: 
from his country-feat or from mine; this. néw connexion of 
ideas: gives. a new dire@tion to the {entiment of pleafiire, derived 
from the profpeét, and raifes the emotion. ‘of regard’ or -vanity,. — 
according to the mature of the connexion: ‘There is not. here; 
Ss, much.room for doubt or difficulty. | 


u ee SECT. 
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I. It {feems evident, that reafon, wn. a {trict fente. as meaning 
the judgment of truth and falfhood, can never, of itfelf, be 
any motive to the will, and can have no influence but fo far 
as it touches fome paflion or affeCion. Abfract relations of 
ideas are the obje& of curiofity, not of volition. And matters 
of fact, where they are neither good nor evil, where they 
neither excite defire nor averfion, are totally indifferent ; ; and 
whether known or unknown, whether miftaken or rightly 
Appi chenc cd. cannot be bona acd as any motive to TEUO 


“What 1s: commonly, in a popular fenfe, called eas, 
nae is fo much recommended in moral difcourfes, is nothing 
but a general and a calm paflion, which takes a comprehen- 
_ five and a diflant view of its obje&, and auates the will, 
without exciting any fenfible emotion. A man, we fay, is 
‘diligent in his profeflion, from reafon; that is, from a calin — 
-defire of riches and a fortune. A man adheres to juftice from“ 
reafon; that is, from acalm regard to public good, or toa 
| cues with himfelf and others. 


3. ‘The fame objects, which recommend themfelves to’ reafon 
- in this fenfe of the word, are alfo the objeas of what we call - 
~ paffion, when they are brought near to us, and acquire fome 
other advantages, either of external fituation, or congruity 
to our internal temper; and by that means, excite a turbulent. 
and-fenfible emotion, Evil, at a great diftance, is avoided, we 
fay, from reafon: Evil, near at hand, produces avenies, hors 
“ror, a and is the pice of paflion, 


ag 


4. The 
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‘4. The common error of metaphyficians has lain in iss 
“ng the diredtion of the will entirely to one of thefe principles, : 
and fuppofing the other to have no influence. Men often act 
knowingly. againit their intereft: Tt is not therefore the view 
of the greateft poffible good which always influences them, — 
| Men often countera& a violent paflion, im profecution of their 
diftant interefts and defigns: It is not therefore the prefent 
uneafinefs alone, which determines them. Tn general, we 
may obferve, that both thefe principles operate on the will; 
and where they are ‘contrary, that either of them prevails, 
3 according tO. the general character or prefent difpofition of the 
perfon. What we call Strength of mind implies the prevalence 
-of the calm paffions above the violent; ;, though we may eafily 
obferve, that there is no perfon fo conftantly pofleffed of this 
virtue, as never, on any occafion, to yield to the folicitation of 
violent affections and defires. From thefe. variations of temper. 
proceeds the great. difficulty of deciding concerning the future 
-a@tions and refolutions of men, where there i is any, Sontratiety, 
oe motives s and Pallions, a0 | | = 


1. We fhall here enumerate fome of hoe aE 
which render a paffion calm or violent, which heighten, or _ 
diminifh any. ‘emotion, : 


Tt ‘is a property in human nature, 


attends a‘ *paffion, is -eafily converte 


natures they be originally different from, Pande even Goongary to” 
-each other. It is true, in order to caufe a | perfect union amongft ” 


Vou, I, (coe : paflions, 2 
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pailions, and make one produce the other, there is always 
required a double relation, according to the theory above deli- 
= But when two paflions are already produced by their 

{eparate canfes,. and are both prefent to the mind, they readily 

mingle and unite; though they have but one relation, and 
fometimes without any. The predominant paflion. fwallows 
up the inferior, and converts it into itfelf. The {pirits, when. 
once excited, ealily receive.a change i in their direction; and it 
is natural to imagine, that this change will come from the pre-. 
vailing affection. ‘The connexion is in many cafes clofer 


between any two paflions, than between any paflion and indif= 
ference, 


When‘a perfon is once heartily in love, the little faults and’ 
caprices of his. miftrefs, the jealoufies and quarrels, to which. 
that commerce is fo fubjec ; however unpleafant they be, and 
rather connected with anger and hatred ;_ are yet found, in 
many ‘inflances, to give additional force to ‘the prevailing paf- 
fion. It is a common ee politicians, kiniters ‘they would — 
affect any perfon very much by a matter of fact, of which 
they intend to inform him, firft to excite his curiofity ; delay as. 

long as pofible the fatisfying it; and by. that means raife his 
| anxiety and impatience to the utmoft, Before they give hima full - 
infight into the bufinefs.. They know, that this curiofity will 
precipitate him into ‘the “paflion, which they purpofe to raife, 

and will affift the object i in its influence on the mind, A fol- 
_ dier, advancing to battle, is. naturally infpired with courage 
and confidence, when he thinks on his friends and fellow- 
foldiers ; 3 and 1s ftruck with fear and terror, when he refledis: 
on the enemys Whatever new. emation, therefore, proceeds: 


from 
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from the former, naturally encreafes the courage; as the fame 
emotion proceeding from the latter, augments the fear. Hence 
in martial difcipline, the uniformity and luftre of habit, the 
regularity of figures and motions, with all the pomp and 
majefty of war, encourage ourfelves and our allies; while the 
fame objets in the enemy ftrike terror into us, though agree- 
able and beautiful in themfelves. | 


ope is, in itfelf, an agreeable paffion, and alfed to friend 
fhip and benevolence ; ; yet is it able fometimes to blow up 
anger, when that is the predominant padflion.. Spes addita 
fufeitat iras. VIRG. Se 


2, Since paffions, however independent, are naturally trans- 
fufed into each other, if they are both prefent at the time; it 
follows, that when good or evil i is placed in fuch a fituation as 
to caufe any particular emotion, befides its dire: paffion: of 
_-defire or averfion, that the latter ‘pation mutt acquire new force 
and VIOLCD CC eect. 


Pas 


aes This often happens, when any objet excites ‘contrary 
paffions. For it is obfervable, that an oppofition of paffions 
commonly caufes a new emotion in the {pirits, and produces 
more diforder than the concurrence of any two affeClions of 
equal force. ‘This new emotion is eafily converted into the 
predominant paffion, and in many inftances, is obferved to 
~ encreafe its violence beyond the pitch, at which it would have 
arrived, had it met with no oppofition. ‘Hence we naturally 2 
- defire what i 18 forbid, and often. take. a pleafure i in performing 
actions, “merely ecaufe they are ‘unlawful. “The notion of 


? duty, when oppofite to the paffions, is not always able to over= 
G £2 | “come 
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come them ; and when it fails of that effe@, is apt rather to - 
increafe and irritate them, by producing an oppolition 1 In Our 


motives and pee : 


Te The Bie effet Ais au the oppofition arifes . 
from internal motives or external obftacles. The paffion coms - 


monly acquires new force in both cafes. The effor ts, which 
the mind makes to {urmount the ootacles excite us mee, 
and enliven the paffion. ea 


x ei has the fame effe& as oppolition. ‘The Fa 2 
tation of the thought, the quick turns which it makes from : 


one view to another, the | variety ‘of paffions which fucceed each 


ether, according to: the different views: All thefe produce ar 


‘emotion in the mind ; ; and this. emotion transfufes itfelf into i 


the nant pation 


Secs on” oe oe sn ions. 
. mind, when left to itfelf, immediately languifhes 3 : Ane in order 


to preferve its ardour, muft be every rioment fupported by. a 


new flow of paffion. For the fame reafon,_ Jobat though 
contrary t to a has a like influence, ee 


on fome part of it its ‘objed, by throwing i it into. a , kind of fhade, 


which, at the fame time that it thows enough to prepoffefs. us 


in favour of the objedt, leaves full fome work for the i imagina- 
tion. 


Fe aes Peet 


uncertainty tire. ges 


Befides, that as is always attended with a kind. of 
| y makes to compleat 


” 
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ie idea, rouzes thé es and ere an 1 additional a ee to the 


peiotit Si ee ee a — 


ae As ‘ae oe ee ioneh one ne the 
Ahe effets; {fo abfence is obferved to have contrary effedts, 
and in different circumftances, either encreafes or diminifhes 


our affedion. ROCHEFOUGAULT. has _very., well remarked; 


that abfence deftroys weak paffions, but encreafes ftrong ; 5 ag: 
the wind extinguifhes a candle, but blows up a fire.- Long 

abfence naturally weakens our ideay.and diminithes the paffion =: 
But.where the paflion is fo ftrong and lively as to fupportiuelf, 


: the uneafinefs, arifing from abfence, encreafes the. paffion,:and . 


DIVES it new force and influence. 
8. When. the foul ioe itfele to’ the performance of any 2 
action, or the conception of any object, to whi ita 7 


: accuftomed, ‘there i 1s a certain unpliablenefs 1 in the acultics,. and 


a difficulty of. the {pirits moving in their new direction, As . 


ee ste ain excites eats See it. is the fource © wonder, 


pa than. what, ‘frictly fpeaking, fhe 


Off 5 the. paffions fubfide; ; the hurry of the et is es : ee 


the mind to-a moderate egree. But though fee be agt eee ; 


able in itfelf, yet as it puts the fpirits 3 in agitation, it not only | 


augments our agreeable affeCtions, but alfo our painful, accord— - 
ing to the foregoing principle. Hence. every ‘thing, that ze. 


new, is moft affecting, and gives us either more ‘pleafare OF 


from it. When it often - rett 


we re furvey the obje& with | Breater tranquillity. 
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2 g. The imagination and-affections havea clofe union’ tove~ 
‘ther. The vivacity of the former, gives force to the latter, 
Hence the profpect of any pleafure, ‘with ‘which ‘we are 
acquainted, affeéts us more than any other pleafure, which we 
may. own fuperior, but of whofe nature we are wholly igno- 
‘rant. Of the one we can form a particular and determinate 
idea: The other, we conceive under the general notion of 
pleafure. 


Any fatisfaction, which we lately enjoyed, and of which tie 
memory is frefh and recent, operates on the will with more - 
violence, than another of which the traces.are decayed-and — 
_almoft obliterated. See ies 


A pleafure, which i is fuitable to the way of life, in which 


we are engaged, excites more our defires and appetites than 
another, ahs is s foreign tot. 


ae Sa = s 
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Nothing is more capable oe any paffion into the 
‘mind, ‘than eloquence, by which objeéts are reprefented in the 
ftrongeft and moft lively colours. The bare opinion of another, 
efpecially when inforced_ with paffion, will caufe an idea to 

“have an influence upon us, though that idea might otherwile 
have been entirely negleéted. 


It is remarkable, that lively paffions commonly attend a 
lively i imagination. In this refpe€t, as well as others, the force 
Of the: pailion depends as much on the ee of the perfon; as 
8 the nature and fituation of ‘the object. | 


What 
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What is diftant, either in place or time, has not equal influ« 
ence with what is near and contiguous. 

# #% a a 

E pretend. not here to have exhaufted this fubje&. It is- 

fuficient for my purpofe, if I have made it appear, that in. 

the production and conduct of the paflions, there is a certain: 

regular mechanifm, which is fufceptible of as accurate a dif~- 

quifition, as the laws of motion, optics, es or any’ 

ae of natural philofophy.. 
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OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 


ISPUTES with perfons, pertinacionfly obftinate in 
their principles, are, of all others, the moft irkfome; 
except, perhaps, thofe with perfons, ‘intirely difingenuous, 


who really do not believe the opinion they defend, but engage | 


in the controverfy, from affectation, from a fpirit of oppofition, 
or from a defire of fhowing wit and ingenuity, fuperior to the 
reft of mankind. The fame blind adherence to their own ar- 
euments is to be expected in both; the fame contempt of their 
antagonifts ; and the fame pathionate vehemence, 1n inforcing | 
fophiftry and falfhood. And as reafoning is not the fource, 
whence either cane derives his tenets; ’tis in vain to ex- 
peat, that any logic, which fpeaks not to the affeGions, will 
ever engage him to embrace founder principles. 3 


Thofe who have denied the reality of: moral diftindions, 
_ may be ranked among the difingenuous difputants ; ; 1torig it 
conceivable, that any human creature could ever ferioufly Gee 
lieve, that all charaéters and actions were alike intitled to the : 
affeCtion and regard of every one. The difference, which 

Hh 2 nature 
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nature has placed between one man and another, is fo wide, 
and this difference is ftill fo much farther widened, by educa- 
“tion, example, and habit, that where the oppofite extremes 
come at once under our apprehenfion, there is no fcepticifm fo 
{crupulous, and fearce any affurance fo determined, as abfo- 
lutely to deny all diftinGion between them. Leta man’s in- 
fenfibility be ever fo great, he muft often be touched with the 
images of RIGHT and WRONG; and let his prejudices 
be ever fo obftinate, he muft obferve, that others are fufcep- 
tible of like impreflions. The only way, therefore, of con- 
verting an antagonift of this kind, is to leave him to himfelf.- 
__For,, finding that no body keeps up the controverly with him, 
tis probable he will, at laft, of himfelf, from mere wearinefs, 

: come over to the fide of common fenfe and reafon. 


There obs been a ties ftarted of late, much better 
worth examination, concerning the general foundation of | 
“MORALS; whether they are derived from REASON, or 
from SENTIMENT? ~ whether we attain the knowlege of 
them by a chain of argument and indu@tion, or by an imme- 
diate feeling and finer internal fenfe ; whether, like all found — 
_ judgment of truth and. falfehood, they fhould be the fame 
£0 every rational - intelligent being; or whether, like the 
_ perception of beauty and - deformity, they are founded en= 
tirely on. the see fabric and confitution o of the human 
fpecies. | 


| The antient philofophers, ak oe often affirm, that ee 
virtue is nothing but conformity to reafon, yet, in general, 
feem to coniider ania as deriving their oshoie from tafte 
1 and 
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and fentiment.. On the other hand, our modern inquirers, ; 
though they alfo talk much of the beauty of virtue, and de- 
formity of vice, yet have commonly endeavoured to account 
for thefe diftin@ions by metaphyfical reafonings, and by de- 


_- duions from the moft abftraé&t principles of human under- 


- flanding. Such confufion reigned in thefe fubjects, that an 
oppofition of the greateft confequence could prevail between 
one fyftem and another, and even in the parts almoft of each 
individual fyftem; and yet no body, till very lately, was ever 
fenfible of it. The elegant Lord SHarTsBurY, who firit gave 
occafion to remark this diftin@tion, and who, in general, adhered 
to the principles of the antients, is not, himfelf, intirely free 
from the fame confufion. 


~ It muft be acknowleged, that both fides of the queftion are 
fufceptible of fpecious arguments. Moral diftinGions, it may 
be faid, are difcernible by pure reafon: Elfe, whence the many 
_difputes that reign in common. life, as well as in philofophy, 
with regard to this fubje@:--The long chain of proofs often 
produced on both fides; the examples cited, the authorities 
appealed 46, the analogies employed, — the fallacies detected, 
the inferences drawn, and the feveral ‘conclufions adjufted to 
their proper principles. Truth is difputable ; not tafte: What 
_ exifts in the nature of things is the fandard of our judgment; 
what each man feels within himfelf is the ftandard of fenti- 
ment. Propofitions in geometry may be proved, fyftems in | 
phyfies may be controverted; but the harmony of verfe, the ten- | 
dernefs of paffion, the brilliancy of wit, muft give - immediate 
pleafure. No man reafons- concerning another’s beauty ; but 
frequently concerning the juftice or injuftice of his aGions. 
ee Tn 
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iy every me trial the firft objeét of the prifoner i is to. dif- 

prove the fads alleged, and deny the aGtions imputed to him; 

The fecond to prove, that even if thefe actions were real, they 

might be juftified, as ingocent and lawful. °Tis confefledly 
by deduions of the underftanding, that the firft point is 

afcertained: How can we fuppofe that a different faculty of 
the mind is employed in fixing the other ? 


On the other hand, thofe who would refolve all moral deter- 
mination’ into /entiment, may endeavour to fhow, that ’tis 
impoflible for reafon ever to draw conclufions of this nature. 
To virtue, fay they, it belongs to be amiable, and vice odious. 
This forms their very nature or effence. But can reafon or 
argumentation diftribute thefe different epithets to any fubjeéts, 
and pronounce before-hand, that this muft produce love, and 
that hatred ? Or what other reafon can we ever aflign for 
thefe affections, but the original fabric and formation of the 
human mind, which 3 is naturally eels 3 to receive them ? 


See eee Fe oc a ie ed 


The cad of all Saseal fseetindons.d 1s to 0 teach 1 us our anes 
and, by proper reprefentations of the deformity of vice and 
beauty of virtue, beget correfpondent habits, and engage us 
to avoid the one, and embrace the other, But is this ever to 
be expected. from inferences and conclufions of the underftand- 
ing, which of. themfelves have no hold of the affections, nor 
_ fet in motion the active powers of men? They difcover truths: 
- But where the truths which they difcover are indifferent, and 


"beget no defire or averfion, they can have no influence on , 


condud and behaviour. What is honourable, what is fair, 
what iS becoming, what 1S noble, what is generous, takes 
poco of the Bets and animates us to embrace and — 

| — Tnaintain 
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‘maintain it. What is intelligible, what is evident, what is 


probable, what is true, procures only the cool aflent of the 
‘underflanding; and gratifying a fpeculative curiolity puts an 


end to our refearches: 


Extinguifh all the warm feelings and: prepoffeffions in favour 


of virtue, and all difguft or avetfion againft vice: Render 
men, totally indifferent towards thefe diftinctions ; ; and morality 


is no longer a practical ftudy, nor has any tendency to regu— 


~~ Jate our lives and ations. 


Thefe arguments on each fide tain Hany £ more S aigeht ee 
produced) are fo plaufible, that I am apt to fufpect, they may, | 


the one as well as the other, be folid and fatisfaGtory, and that. 
reafon and fentiment concur in almoft all moral determinations 

and conclufions.. The final fentence, “tis probable, which pro~ 
- mounces charaéters and actions amiable or odious, praife-worthy 
or blameable;, that which flamps on them the mark of ho-- 


‘nour or infamy, approbation or cenfure; that which renders: — 
morality an active principle, and conftitutes virtue out happi- as 


nefs, and vice our mufery: "Tis probable; gE fay, that this: 
final fenterice depends. on fome internal fenfe or feeling, which: 
nature has made univerfal in the whole fpecies.. For what: 


‘elfe can have an: influence of this nature? But in order to pave: 
- the way for fuch a fentiment, and give a proper difcernment 


of its objeét, “tis. often neceflary, we find, that much redfon=- 


ing fhould precede, that’ nice diftin@tions. be made, jut cons. | 
-glufions drawn, diftant compariforis formed, ‘complicated: relac. 


tions examined, and general fadts fixed and afcertained:. Some: 
ipecies: of beauty, ‘efpecially the natural kinds, on their firft: 


appearance,. command our affection and approbation; ; and’ 


where they fail of this effect, tis impoflible for any reafoning: 


\ = 
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to redrefs their influence, or adapt them better to our tafte 
-and fentimeat. But in many orders of beauty, particularly . 
thofe of the finer arts, "tis requifite to employ much reafon- __ 


ing, in order to feel the proper fentiment; and a falfe relith 
may frequently be corrected by argument and refletion. There 


are juft grounds to conclude, that moral beauty partakes much 


of this latter {pecies, and demands the affiftance of our intellec- 
tual faculties, in order to give it a fuitable influence on the - 


human mind, 


But though this queftion, concerning the general principles 
of morals, be extremely curious and important, ’tis needlefs 
for us, at prefent, to employ farther care in our refearches 
concerning it. For if we can be fo happy, in the courfe of | 
this inquiry, as to difcover the true origin of morals, it will 
then eafily appear how far either fentiment or reafon enters 
into all determinations of this nature *, In order to attain 
this ‘purpofe, > we fhall endeavour to follow a very fimple me= 
thod: We fhall analyze t that complication of mental qualities 
which forms what, in common life, we call PERSONAL 
Merit: We hall confider every attribute of the mind, 


which renders a man an obje@ either of efteem and 


_ affection, or of hatred and contempt; every habit or fen- — 


timent or faculty, which, if afcribed to any perfon, im-_ 
_ ples either praife « or blame, and may enter into any panegyric 

or fatire of his character and manners. The quick fenfibility 
on this head, which is fo univerfal among mankind, gives a 
| philofopher fufficient affurance that he can never be confider- 


; ably 1 miftaken i in framing the catalogue, or incur any danger Ol 


pilplacing the sObeGs of his seontemplation.. He need a) | 


ss See Appendix fr, 
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-énter into his own breaft for a montent, and confider 
- whether or not he would defire to have this or that quality 
afcribed to him, and whether fuch or fuch an imputation would 
proceed from a friend or an enemy. ‘The very nature of lan- 
guage guides us almoft infallibly in forming a judgment of this 
nature; and as every tongue poflefles one fet of words which 
are taken in a good fenfe, and another in the oppolite, the leaft 
acquaintance with the idiom fuffices, without any reafoning, to- 
dire& us in colleting and arranging the eftimable or blameable 
qualities of men. ‘The only ohje& of reafoning is to difcover 
the circumftances on both fides which are common to thefe qua- 
lities; to obferve that particular in which the eftimable qua~ 
lities agree on the one hand, and the blameable on the other ; 
and from thence to reach the foundation of ethics, and find. 
thofe univerfal principles, from which all cenfure or approba- 
tion is ultimately derived. As this is a queftion of faa, 
not of abftra@ fcience, we can only expect fuccefs, by fol- 
lowing the experimental method, and deducing general 


maxims from a comparifon of pérticular inflances. The . 


other fcientifical method, where a ‘general abftra principle 
is firft. eftablifhed, and is afterwards branched out into a va- 
riety of inferences and conclufions, may be more perfe& in 
itfelf, but fuits lefs the imperfeGiion of human nature, and is 
a common fource of illufion and miftake in this as well as in © 
other fubje&ts. Men are now cured of their paffion for hy- 
_pothefes and fyftems i in natural philofophy, and will cs 
to no arguments but thofe derived from experience. - 2 Lis. 
full time that they fhould attempt a like reformation in all 
3 moral difquifitions ; and reje& every fyflem of ethics, however 
= Vou, I. li as 


HERE isa principle, fuppofed to prevail among many, 


which is: utterly incompatible with all virtue or moral 


fentiment yaand as 5 it can ee eu Beseee but the moft: -de- 


stat public foie oS fatces fide 
alt a confidences and fh i 


( ae Sand 
= ane hoff he ) : | Sect bien What 
‘heart one muft be poflefied of ae ‘profeffes fuch: principles 
| and who feels no internal fentiment that belies {o pernicious: ae 
theory, "tis eafy to imagine : And allo, what degree of afters 
on and benevolence he can n bear to a a fpecies, : Wre= 


te 
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falfe pretences among mankind, and feeling, perhaps, no very 
ftrong reftraint in their own difpofition, might draw a general 
and hafty conclufion, that all is equally corrupted, and that: 
men, different from, all other animals, and indeed from all. 
other fpecies of exiftence,- admit of no degrees of good or bad,. 
but are, in every inftance,, the fame creatures, under different 
difguifes. and appearances, | 


_ There is another principle, fomewhat refembling the former; 
which has been much infifted on by philofophers, and has. 
been the foundation of many a fyftem; that whatever affec— 


- tion one may feel, or imagine he feels for others, no paffion is, 


ot can. be- difinterefted; that the moft generous: friendthip, 
however fincere, 18 a: piGaiieacon of - felf-love ;. and that, even 
unknown. to ourfelves,, we feek only. our own. gratification, 
while we appear the moft deeply engaged in fehemes for the 
liberty and happinefs of mankind. By a turn of i imagination, 
by a refinement. of refleGion, by an enthufiafm of paffion, we 
feem to take part: in, the Interelis.of others, and imagine our-. 
felves. divefted. of all. felfith confiderations:. But,.. at. bottom, 
the moft generous. patriot. and moft, nigardly mifer, the braveft 
hero, and moft abjedt. coward, have, in peas action, an equal 
regard to their. own, bappinefs and welfare, | foes 


| Witoever concladed: from the east: dec of 1 Chik 0 opi-- 
Sen that thofe, who make profeffion of it, cannot poflibly 

feel. the true féntiments of Benevolence, or have any regard: 

for’ genuine virtue, will often: find’himfelf, in- practice, very 
much miftaken. Probity and Honour wefe no fitangers to: 

EPicuRus and his Le, ATTICUs and HoRAcE teem: to have: 
eajoye ed from. nature, and cultivated ay, refledtion, as Eee OnS ; 
: . 2 and: 
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end friendly difpofitions as any difciple of the aufterer {choolé. 
And among the moderns, Hosgpes and Locke, who main- 
tained the felfifh fyftem of morals, lived moft irreproachable 
lives; though the former lay not under any reftraint of relic. 
gion, which might fupply the defects. of his philofophy. 


An Er1curREAN or a HOBBIST readily allows, that there: 
is fuch a thing as friendfhip in the world, without hypocrify 
or difguife; though he may attempt,. by: a philofophical chy-- 
miftry, to refolve. the elements of this pallion,,. if I may {6 
{peak, _ into thofe of another; and explain. every’ affection to be 
felf-love, twitted and moulded, by; a:particular turn of ima 
gination, into a variety of appearances. . But as the fame turn 
‘of imagination prevails not in.every-man, nor. gives the fame 
direction to the original paflion ; ; this is fufficient, even accord- - 
ing: to the felfith fyftem, to make the wideft difference in hu-- 
mam characters, and denominate one man virtuous and humane, 
another: vicious and meanly: interefted. I efteem the man,. 
whofe felf-love,. by. whatever~ means, is fo directedas to give. 
him a concern for-others, and’ render him ferviceable. to fo-- 
eiéty AS - hate: or -defpife him, 1 10 has 1 no regard. to any 


oe Ora 


thing beyond. his own ‘gratifications and enjoyments, - < In vain. 


Xe 


would' you ‘fuggeft; that thefé characters, though feemingly - 
oppofite, are, at bottom, the fame, and..that. a very: incon- - 
fiderable.turmof thought forms the. whole difference between ; 
_ them: Each" charadter, “notwithitanding | ‘thefe_ inconfiderable, 
differences, appears. to me, in. practice,., ‘pretty durable and 
untranfmutable. . And. I find notin: this, more than’ in other. 
faubjedts,. that the: natural: fentiments, arifing from the general. 
appearances: of things, are eafily deftroyed by fubtile refleGions. 
concerning, the minute origin of . thefe. appearances. Does“not 


: the 
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the ‘nal oe eolour of a countenance’ ne mne with 
complacency and pleafure; even though I:learn ‘from philo- 
- fophy, that all difference. of complexion arifes from the moft 
minute differences. of tl icknefsy- in the moft minute parts of 
the fkin; by. means of w hich” a fuperficies is ‘qualified to 
refled ote of ‘the original colours. of light, | and aplorb a 


“others ? 


ae though. the queftion, concerning the univerfal or partial 
praises of man, be-not fo material, as is ‘ufually imagined, 
‘to morality and pratice, it is certainly of confequence i in the 
_ fpeculative {cience of human nature, and is a proper object of 
-curiofity and i inquiry. ita may not, meatier, -be i Sao in 
= Pplaves: to beftow.a few. reflections t ponies, Sos 


? The. molt ébvious “obje€tion to the {elfith hypothelis, is, ne 
as it is contrary to common feeling and ‘our moft unprejudiced 
oo Je as. ssircs the highelt fir etch of phelps, ta 

ifh fo extraordinar 3.ob- 
ie fee appear to an fuch ‘dilpolitions a as. ee. and 
generofity ; fuch affections as love, friendthip, compaffion, 
gratitude, “Thefe fentiments have. their caules, effects, obs 


and operations, marked ne ¢ommon language and obs 


A enbvélence naturally divides into’ two kinds, the oerel is Gitta “The! ; 

here e have no friendihip or’ jon or efieem. for the perfon, but feel” 
; mpathy. with | him. or a compaffion, for his- pains, and a -congratula— S 
tion with his pleafures, ~The other fpecies of. benevolenice i is founded on an opinion 
of yirtue,-on fervices done us, or on fome particular connexions. Both thefe fenti- 
ments Poe be allowed real i in human nature ;: but whether. they will refolve into’ 


HSE 


confiderations of Self love, is a queltion more. curious than -importar a 


» orfympathy, 
if this i pens 3 and I a 
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Lt of general genevolence, or humanity 
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férvation, and’ plainly ditinguithed from thofe of the felGn. 
paffionss . And as this is the ‘obvious appearance of things,’ 
it suit be admitee dg till fome hypothefis be-difcovéred, -which;: 
by” penetrating ‘déeper. into human nature, may prove the’ 
former affeGtions-to be nothing but modifications of the latter: : 
All attempts of this kind have hitherto proved fruitlefs, and - 
_{eem to have’ “proceeded intirely from that love of / ! implicity, 
which has been the fource of much falfe reafoning i in philo ae 
phy. I thall not here enter into any detail on, the prefent fub-- 
ject. Many able philofophers have fhown the inf 
thefe fyftems. 2 


And I thall take for ¢ gran 


fmalleft refleGtion will make evident to every impartial inquirer, 


- But the nature of the fubje&t furniffies, the frongeft pres- 
fumption, that: no better fyftem will ever, for the future, be 
iavented, in order to account for the origin of the benevolent 
fom the felfith affections, and reduce all the 3 ? rious €m. : 

£ the human: mind toa perfec. implicity. : afe is not 

the fame i in this ce of philaibeb by. a$in ae 


wie y philotegher © *, oe cme to itn if there ue ‘more 
than one way, in which any phenomenon may be produced, , 
that there is a. general prefumption for its: arifing from thee 
caufes which 2 are = ae obmous = ees Pub the p pre 
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Dbably. the true one. When a philofopher, in the explication 
of his fyftem, is obliged to have recourfe to fome very intri- 
cate and refined reflections, and to fuppofe them effential to the. 
produétion of any pafficn or, emotion, we have reafon to be 
extremely.on. our guard againft fo fallacious an hypothedis. 
‘The affections are not fufceptible of any impreffion from the 
refinements of reafon or imagination; and ’tis always found, 
that. a vigorous. exertion of. the Wes faculties, neceflarily,. 
from the narrow. capacity. of the human mind, deftroys all aQi~ 
-vity inthe former. Our: predominant motive or intention is, 
indeed, frequently concealed from ourfelves, when it is mingled 
and confounded with other motives which the mind, from. 
“vanity or felf-conceit, is defirous of fuppofing more prevalent ; 
- ‘But there 4 4s no inflance, that a concealment of this nature has 
ever arifen from the abftrufenefs and intricacy of the motive. 
A man, who has loft a' friend and patron, may flatter hoetce 
that all his guet arifes from ‘generous {entiments, without any 
mixture or narrow or interefted confiderations: But a man, 
that grieves for a valuable friend, who needed his patronage 
and proteétion; how can wé fuppofe, that his paffionate ten- 
dernefs arifes from fome metaphyfical regards to a felf-intereft, 
which has no foundation or reality? We may as well ima~ 
gine, that minute wheels and fprings, like thofe of a watch, 
Sve motion to a Joaded waggon, as. account for the origin of 


: paffion from ee abfirufe refleétions. 


Anise axe found fufeoptible of kindnefs, ‘both to seit own 
: fpecies and to ours; nor is there, in this cafe, the leaft fufpi- 
ion of difguife or artifice. Shall we account for all their fen- 


-  timents too, from tefined deduCtions of felf-intereft ? Or it 


we admit a difinterefted benevolence i in the infetior Epecies, by 
: what rule of analogy can we refute it in the fuperior ? 
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OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATEL Y AGREBABLE® 
Se sf0 OLHERS* 

M.S the mutual thocks, in Jociety, and the oppofitions of 

“aM. intereft and felf-love have conftrained mankind to efta~ 
blifh the laws of Jufiice; in order to preferve the advantages 
of common affiftance and protection: In like manner, the 
eternal contrarieties, in company, of men’s pride-and felf- 
conceit, have introduced the rules of GOOD-MANNERS 
or POLITENESS ; In order to facilitate the intercourfe of 
minds, and an undifturbed commerce and converfation. Among 
Soe _ . well-bred people, a mutual deference js affected: Contempt of 
S others difguifed ; Authority concealed: Attention given to 
uy each in his turn; And an eafy ftream of converfation main= 
tained, —without. vehemence, without mutual interruption, 


without eagernefs for _viory, and without any airs of fupe- 


‘riority. Thefe attentions and regards are immediately agreeable 
to others, abftra€ted from any confideration of utility or bene- 


* *Tis the nature, and, indeed, the definition of virtue, that ’tis g quality of the 
mind agreeable to or approved of by every one, who confiders or contemplates ir. But fome - 
qualities produce pleafure, becaufe they are ufeful to fociety, or ufeful or agreeable _ 
to the perfon himfelf; others produce it more immediately: Which js the clafs of: 

-Yartugs here coniidered) = : 


Eee! 
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fail tendencies : They conciliate affe@ion, promote -efteem, 
ee. ee 


and enhance extremely the merit of the perfon, who regulates 
his behaviour by them. 


Many of the forms of breeding are arbitrary and See 
But the thing exprefled by them is fill the fame. A Spa 
NIARD goes out of his own houfe before his gueft, to fignify 
that he leaves him mafter of all. In other countries, the 
Jandlord walks out laft, as-a common | mark of deference and 


regard, 


~~ * 


es in rds to nenaer a aman perfeat good company, ‘he cat 
have WIT and INGENUITY as well as good-manners. 
What wit is, it may not be eafy to define; but ’tis eafy furely 
to determine, that ’tig a quality immediately agreeable to others, 
and communicating, on its firft appearance, a lively joy and 
fatisfaCtion, to. every one who has any comprchenfion of it, 
The moft profound: -metaphyfics, indeed, might be employed 
in explaining the various Kinds and f{pecies of wit 5 _and many 
claffes of ity which. are now received on the fole teftimony of 
tafte and fentiment,, might, - perhaps, be refolved into. more 
seneral principles. ‘But this is fufficient for our prefent pur- 
pote, that it does affe@ tafte and: fentiment, and beftowing an 
immediate enjoyment, is a fure fource of approbation and 
affedtion, a : 


Ta counties, ‘where men pals moit of ne time in co nver- 
fation, and vifits: and aflemblies, thefe companiona le qualities, ; 
{6 to fpchk, are of high eftimation, and form. a chief part of S 
perfonal merit. Tn countries, where men live a more domeftic : | 
life, and either are employed in bufinefs, or a themfelves | 


tiene | Se 
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are aay See Thus, I have ae “ohierved, that 


among the FRENCH, the firft queftions, with regard to a 
firanger, are, Js he polite? Has he wit? In our own coun~ 


: Ys the chief praife beftowed, is DE that of a gubae 
tured, Jenfible fellow. 


In converfation, the lively fpirit of dialogue is agreeable, 
even to thofe who defire not to have any thare of the difcourfe: | 


Hence the teller of long ftories, or the pompous declaimer, is 


very little approved of. But moft men defire likewife their 
turn in the converfation, and regard, with a very evil eye, that 
Loquacity, which deprives. them of a es icy are ebateaty 


-fojealous of. 


thes are a fet of paihets liars, frequently to be met with — 
in company, who deal much i in the marvelous. . Their ufual © 
intention is to pleafe and entertain; but as men are moft de- 


lighted with what they conceive to be truth, thefe people 


miftake extremely the means of pleafing, and incur univerfal — 


blame. Some indulgence, however, to lying or fiction is given - 


in humorous ftories ; becaufe it is there really agreeable and en- 


a : aod ee is not of any importance. 


ees genius ok: all kinds, even good fenfe an found 


~ yeafoning, when it rifes to an eminent degree, and is employed 


upon fubjects of any confiderable dignity and nice difcern- 
ment; all thefe endowments feem immediately agreeable, and 
have a merit diftin® from their ufefulnefs.. Rarity, likewife, 
which fo mug): 


gubences ae poe of every thing, mult 
2 =. give 
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“give an | additional value to oe noble talents of the human 
mind. ee eee 


- Modefty may be derfood in. “different ene even ati 
‘ftraGted from chaftity, which has been already treated of. It 
fometimes means that tendernefs and nicety of honour, that 
apprehenfion. of blame, that dread of. intrufion or. injury to- 
wards others,. that PuDOR, which is the proper guardian of 
every kind of virtue, and a fure prefervative againft vice and 
corruption. But its moft ufual meaning is when it is oppofed 
to zmpudence and arrogance, and exprefies a diffidence of our 
own judgment, and a due attention and regard to others. - In 
young’ men chiefly, this quality isa fure fign of good fenfe 5 
and is alfo the certain means of augmenting that endowment; 
| by preferving their ears open to inftrudtion, and making them 
— fiill grafp after new attainments. But it has a farther charm 
to every te : by He men’ S ani. and eee 


attention and refpect, every Word they utter. 
Men have, in general, a much greater propenfity to over= 
value than’ “under-value- themfelves ; ; _notwithftanding the opi-— 
‘nion of ArisToTiLe. This makes us more jealous of the. 
excefs on the former fide, and caufes us to-regard, with a pe- 
culiar indulgence, all tendency to modefty and felfdiffidence ;._ 
as efteeming the danger lefs of falling into any vicious extreme 
of that nature. *Iis thus, in countries,. where men’ S bodies: 
‘are apt to exceed in corpulency, perfonal beauty. is placed i ina 
ereater degree of flendernefs, than in countries where that is 
the moft ufual’'defea. Being {0 often ftruck with inftances of 
: one 
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~one® {pecies of deformity,: men? think: they can never: apis AL. 


too great a diftance from it, and with always to have a leaning 
to the oppotite: fide. In like manner, were the door opened to 


Aelf-praife, and ° ‘were Monrarcns’ ’S maxim obferved, that 
: sone thould fay as frankly, Thave Seiife, T have learning, T have 


“courage, beauty, or wit; as tis fure we often think fo; were 


this the cafe, I fay, every one is fenfible, that fuch a flood of 
impertinence would break in upon us, as would render fociety 


wholly intolerable. For this reafon cuftom has ‘eftablithed it as 


‘a rule, in common focieties, that mén fhould not indulge them- 


felves ; -and °tis only among: intimate friends or people of very 
amanly behaviour, that one is allowed to do himfelf juttice, 


“No. body: finds fault with Maurice, Prince of Orance, for 


‘his reply: to one, who afked him whom he efteemed the firft 


general of the age, The marquis de SPINOLA, faid he, zs ihe 


jecond. Though tis obfervable, that the felf-praife implied is 
- here better implied, ‘than if it had been dire@ly exprefled, » 


without : any: cover Or or disgiife, , 


He mult bea very Tupciicll Paige who imagines, that 
all inftances of mutual deference are to be underftood i in earneft, 
-and that a man would be more eftgemable for being i ignorant 


' -0f his: own merits and. accomplifhments, : _A finall bias towards — | 
modefty, even in the internal fentiments,_ is favourably re= - 


a 


garded; and a ftrong bias is” req 
viour: but this excludes - not 2 noble pride and’ {pirit, which 


may Openly difplay itfelf in its full extent, when one lies under _ 


. calumny or oppreffion of any kind. The generous contumacy — 


ofS RATES, ‘as CIeERO. calls it, has been highly celebrated . 
in alages. ind when Joined. to the ufual modelty of his hoe 
pe ee Bo : ‘Aaviour,- 


i ed in the outward beha— 


ak 


= Fae 


ae 
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| haviour, forms a moft fhining character. Ipurcrartes, the 
ATHENIAN general, being accufed of betraying the interefts 
of his country, afked -his accufer, Would you, fays he, on a 
like occafion, have been guilty of that crime 2’ By no Meas a 
replied the other. And can you then imagine, cried the hero, ; 


that IPHICRATES would be guilty? QuINncTrIL. lib. 5. cap. 


12, In thort, a generous fpirit and felf-value; well founded, y 
decently difeuifed,. and. courageoufly fupported under diftrefs 


and calumny, is a: very great excellency, and’ feems to derive 


its merit from the noble elevation of i its fentiment, or its imme- . 
diate agrecableneds. to its pofleffor. © ‘In ordinary characters, © we . 3 


approve of a bias towards modefty, which is a quality imme- 


| diately agreeable to others: The vicious excels of the former 
virtue, viz. infolence or haughtinefs, i 1s immediately difagree-—- 
able to others :. The excels of the latter j 1s fo to ae nie Zt 
Thus are the boundaries of thefe ees a ee 


ess pumps eee 


A defire of Eee: os or 2 YF cla faGce with others, g 
is fo far from being’ blameable, that it feems infeparable from - 
virtue; genius, capacity, | anda generous: or ‘noble’ difpofition. 
ters, in order to pleafe, isalfo 


: eS 


An attention. even. to trivial matters, 


expefted and demanded by. fociety ; and no one is furprized, 


if he finds aman in company, to obferve a greater elegarice Ses 


of drefs, and a more pleafant’ flow of converfation, than when 


he paffes his. time at home, and with his own family. Wherein, — 
then, confitts VANI TY, which: is fo jufly. regarded as a Ss 
fault or imperfe@ion ? ? It iteems to confit: chiefly i ine fuch an as 


intemperate difplay of our advantages, honours. aad: acctom~ 


plifhments ; > 1s fuch an importunate and open demand of - 


pails — sg 


- 
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~praife and admiration, as is offenfive to others, and entroaches 


too far on ¢heir fecret vanity and ambition. ‘It 1s, befide, a 


fure fymptom ofathe want of true dignity arid elevation of 


mind, which.is fo\ great an ornament to any ‘charaGter. For 


why that impatient defire ‘of applaufe; as if you were not: 


juftly entitled to it, and might not reafonably expe that it 


would for ever attend you?’ “Why fo anxious to inform us of 


the great company which you have kept; the obliging things ~ 


which were faid'to you; the honours, the diftin@tions which 


you met with; as if thefe were not things of f courfe, and what’ 


we. could readily, of ourfelves, shave: mnapmed, ee being : 


told of poo Sk ee om ; 
— pores ees od econ 


DECENCY, or a proper rental to age, fox. Chird Ber and 


ftation in the world, may be ranked among the qualities, which 


oe 


-are immediately agreeable to others, and which, by. that means, 


acquire praifeand approbation. An effeminate behaviour in a 
oman, arough manner in a woman; ; thefe are ugly, becaufe 
unfuitable to each charaéter, and different from the qualities 


which we expect inthe fexes. "Tis as if a tragedy abounded 
in comic beauties, or a comedy in tragic. The difproportions 3 


hurt. the eye, and convey a difagreeable fentiment to the {pec- 


tators, the fource of blame and difapprobation. This is that : 
indecorum, which i is explained fo mele at nee by C1 CERO in — 


his Offcess Sot 


atone the other virtues, we may alfo give CLEANLI- 


NESS a place; fince it naturally renders us agreeable to 


others, and 3 As. no peo sable fource of love and affeCtion. 


= 
_No 
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Love between the fexes begets a complacency and good-will, 
very diftin€ from the gratification of an appetite. Tendernefs— 
to their offspring, | in all fenfible beings, is commonly able 
alone to counterbalance the flrongeft motives of felf-love, and 
has no manner of dependance on that affeiion. What inte- 


reft can a fond mother have in view, who lofes her health by eS 


affiduous attendance on her fick child, and afterwards languifhes 
and dies of grief, when freed, was its conn from the ae 
of that attendance ? : 


Is gratitude no affedtion of the human brea’, or is that a 
word merely without any meaning or ‘reality } > Have we no 
fatisfa&tion in one man’s company above another’s, and no de- _ 
fire of the welfare of our friend, even though abfence or death - 
fhould prevent us from all participation in it? Or what is it . 
commonly, that gives us any participation in it, even while 
alive and prefent, but our affection and regard to him > | 


—Thele and a howled OfcE ee nites are marks ne a ge-- 
neral benevolence in human nature, where ne real intereft binds 
us to the objet. And how an imagmary intereft, known and — 
avowed for fuch, can be the origin of any paffion or emotion, 


— feems difficult to explain. No fatisfaCtory hypothelis of this 


kind has yet been difcovered; nor is there the fmalleft proba- 
bility, that the future induftry ‘of men will ever be os 2 
with more favourable —s 7 a 


But farther, if we Sone: rightly. of the matter, we fhall | 
: find. that the hypothefis, which allows aie a difinterefted. Bene- 
volence, diftinG from felf-love, has really more _/i mplicity i in it, 
and is more conformable to the analogy of nature, than that - 
which pretends to refolve all friendfhip and humanity into this s 

Vou. Hi. Kk oo Tatler. 


latter principle. _ There are bodily wants or appetites, acknow-~: 
leged by every one, which neceflarily precede all fenfual enjoy—. 
ment, and carry us dire@tly to feck pofleflion of the obje&.. 
Thus, hunger and thirft have eating and drinking for their 
end; and from the gratification of thefe primary, appetites arifes 

a_pleafure, “which may become the object of another f{pecies of 

defire or inclination, that is fecondary and interefted. In the 

fame manner, there are mental paflions, by which we are im-- 
pelled immediately to. feek particular objects, fuch as fame or- 
: power, or vengeance, without any regard to-intereft; and when: 
thefe objects are attained, a pleafing enjoyment enfues, as the 
confequence of our. indulged aitections. Nature muft, by the 
internal frame and “conflitution of the mind, give an original 
_ propenfi ity to fame, ere we can reap any pleafure from that = 

acquifition,. or purfue it from: motives of felf-love, and a de=- 
fire of happinefs. If [have no yanity, I take no delight in 
: praife If I be void of ambition, power gives me no enjoy=. 
ment :: aS T be not. ANgTY». the punifhment of an adverfary is: 
totally indifferent to me,. Tn all thefe cafes, there is a paffion,. 
which points immediately to the object, and conflitutes it our 
good or happinefs ; as there are other {econdary paflions, which 
afterwards arife, and purfue it as.a part of our happinefs, when 
3 once: it 18, conftituted fuch. by our original affections... Were 
| there no’ appetites. of any kind antecedent to felf-love, that: 
propenfity could fearce ever exert itfelf ; becaufe we fhould, in: 
that cafe, have felt few and flender ; pains or pleafures, and have: 
Tittle ely or happineds | to avoid or to. a : 


ea is the dificulty of conceiving, that this may Q 
be the swith | benevolence and friendthip, and that,. 
firo om. be original frame of our Sep we may feel a defire of 


poginer $ 


~ 
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another’ S happinefs or good, which, by means of that affec- 
‘tion, becomes our own good, and is afterwards purfued, from 
the conjoined motives of benevolence and felf-enjoyment ? 
w ho fees not that vengeance, from the force alone of paffion, 

may be fo eagerly purfued, as to make us knowingly neglect 
every confidération of eafe, intereft, or fafety; and, like fome 
yindiGtive animals, infufe our _very fouls into the ‘wounds we 
give an enemy * ? And what a malignant philofophy mutt it 
be, that will not allow, to humanity and friendthip, the fame 
privileges, which are: indifputably granted to the darker pal- 
fions of enmity and refentment ? Such a. philofophy i is more 
like a fatyr than a true delineation or defeription of human 
nature; and may bea good foundation for paradoxical wit and 
railler Yr butis a very bad one for any {erious me or rea=~ 
— foning. se 


AS 


It aay be cfheemed: peas, a aoe tafe to. pore 


il of pein The epithets feb, ee humane, 
merciful, grateful, friendly, SEMEL OMS, beneficent, are known in_ 
all languages, and univerfal ly exprefs the higheft merit, which 
human nature 1s capable. ef attaining. Where thefe: amiable 


aa are attended with pe and perish and eminent . abi- 
| r ufeful 


| Bc ce mankind, ee or ae to ee tue potters 


of them above the rank of burton nature, and approach a 


Animafque i in A nae ponunt. : Ve : os 


“Dum altéri noceat, fui aoe fays St NEGA Of as De tra, T Ts tee eee 


= z 7 = = 3 K tee re, fag 4 * E Naser in 


i 


in fome meafure to the divine.” Exalted capacity, undaunted 
courage, proiperous fuccefs; thefe may only expofe.a hero or 
politician to the envy and malignity of the public: But as 
- foon as the praifes are added of humane and beneficent; when 
inftances aré difplayed of lenity, tendernefs, -or friendfhip ; 
envy itfelf ts filent, or joins the general voice of applaufe and 


acclamation. 


When PERICLES, the great ATHENIAN flatefman and Se= . 
neral, was On his death-bed, his furrounding friends, deeming 
him now infenfible, began to indulge their forrow for their 
expiring patron, by enumerating his great qualities and fuc- — 
cefies, his conquelts and victories, the unutfual length of his 
-adminiftration, and his nine trophies ere&ted over the enemies 
of the republic. You forget, cries the dying hero, who had 
heard all, you forget the moft eminent of my praifes, while you 
dwell fo much on thofe vulgar advantages, in which fortune had 
a principal fhare. You have not obferved, that no citizen has 
ever yet worne mourning on my account *, 


{n men of more ordinary talents and capacity, the focial 
virtues become, if poffible, fill more effentially requifite ; 
there being nothing eminent in that cafe, to compenfate for the 
“want of them, or preferve the perfon from our fevereft hatred, 


as well as contempt. _ A high ambition, an elevated courage, 
is apt, fays CrcERo, in lefs perfe@ characters, to degenerate 
into a turbulent ferocity. “The more focial and fofter virtues. 
are there chiefly to. be regarded. Thefe are always good and 
amiable f. 7 | 


The principal advantage which Juvenan difcovers in the 
extenfive capacity of the human:fpecies, is, that it renders. our 


"RiurinPemicue, + Cc. de Officiis, Hb 1. 
bene= 
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Genevolence alfo more extenfive, and gives us larger opportu- 
nities of {preading our kindly influence than what are indulged 
to the inferior creation {. It muft, indeed, be confefled, that 
by doing good only, cana man truly enjoy the advantages of 
being eminent. His exalted ftation, of itfelf, but the more 
expofes him to danger and tumult. His fole prerogative is to 
afford fhelter to inferiors, who repole themfelves mnee be 


cover and poreons 


But | Gace that it is not my prefent bufinefs to recommend. 
generofity and benevolence, or to paint in. their true colours; — 
all the genuine charms. of the focial virtues. ‘Vhefe, indeed, 
fufficiently engage every heart, on the firt apprehenfion of 
them; and ’tis difficult to abftain from fome fally of panegyric, 
as Se as they occur in difcourfe or reafoning. But our 
abject here being more the fpeculative, than the practical part. 
of morals, it will fuffice to remark, (what wall readily, Y be-- 

eve, be allowed) that no qualities are more intitled to the 
general good-will and approbation of mankind, than benefi+ 
cence and humanity, friendfhip and. gratitude, natural affection. 
and public fpirit, or whatever proceeds t from a tender fympathy’ 
with others, and a ‘generous concern for our ‘kind and {pecies.. 

Thefe, wherever they appear, feem to transfufe themfelves, in: : 
a manner, into each beholder, and. to call forth, in their own. 
behalf, the fame favourable and aftechonate fentiments, which. 


they. exert on all around. 
Be Ae KR. SB ou 3 


We1 may , oblerve, that in difpleying the praifes of any hie 
mane, beneficent mans there is one cireumftance which never 


eee 


Swe) 


ft Sat. xv. 199. & feq, = = aay 
| ee 
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fails to be amply infifted on, vz. the happinefs and fatisfxce 
tion, derived to fociety ftom his intercourfe and good offices. 
_ To his parents, we are apt to fay, he endears himfelf by hig 

pious attachment and duteous care, {tll more than by the con- 
“nexions of nature. ‘His children never feel his authority, but 
when employed for their advantage. With him, the ties of 
love are confolidated by beneficence and friendthip. The ties 
-of friendfhip approach, in a fond obfervance of each obliging 
office, to thofe of love and inclination. His domeftics and de- 
~pendants have in him a fure refource: and no longer dread the 
power of fortune, but fo far as fhe exercifes it over him. From 
him the hungry receive food, the naked cloathing, the i igno- 
fant and flothful fill and induftry. Like the fun, an. inferior 


-minifter_ of providence, he cheats; invigorates, and fuftains 
the furrounding world. 


If confined to private life, the Gaerne of his: sient is nare 
_ £Ower ; but his influence is all benign and gentle. If exalted 


into a higher ftation, mankind and pofterity ; reap the fruit . 
shis labours. | , 


As thefe ‘pics of praife never fail to be cape and with 
Riccet, where we would infpire efteem for any one; may it 
not thence be: concluded, that the UTI LLY, refulting from 
= the focial virtues, forms, at leat, a part of their merit, and 


is one fource of. that approbation and fond fo univerfally paid 
them, 2 


When we recommend even an animal or plant as oe ful and 
-Weneficial, we give it an applaufe and recommendation fuited 
“to its nature, — As, on. the other hand, refleGion on the bane-= 
ful influence of any of thele inferior beings always in{pires us 


with 
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Sih the fentiment of averfion: “The eye is: pleafed with the 
profpedt of .corn-fields and loaded. vineyards ; ; horfes. grazing, 
and flocks pafturing: But flies’ the view of briars. = a. 
affording fhelter to wolves and ferpents. 


A. machine, a piece of furniture, a veitment, a houfe, well 
contrived for ufe and conyeniency, 1S fo far beautiful, and is. 
contemplated with pleafure and approbation. An experienced 
eye 1s here fenfible to many excellencies, which. -elcape perfons 


Se 
a 


Ne and. ae ucted. 


Can any thing fironger be faid in ie of a eden fick. 
-. as merchandize or manufacture, than. to obferve the advan=- 
tages which it procures to fociety?.. And is not a monk and- 
‘inquifitor enraged, -when we treat his order as ufelefs OF. perni=- 
cious to mankind? — : 


The hiftorian sac in difplaying the benefit ating | TOE o 
his labours. ‘The: “writer of. romances” @lleviates or denies the- 


bad confequences aicribed to his manner of compels ae 


In general, what praife 1 is implied 3 in the fimmple oe : 
juke 1 What reproach i in: a ae Aes = — 


Your Gods, fays Cr CERO *, in oppofition to the Ericurs~. 
ANS, cannot juftly claim any worfhip or adoration, with what 
ever imaginary perfections you may {uppofe them endowed... 

They are totally ufelefs and ina€tive. “Even the. Egyptians, 


whom you fo much ridiede never. + confecrated ae animal but. 
on account of its utility. ves Rel En SS 


“The fone He ae ee Bene ‘that Sie origin: ae 
all religious worfhip was derived from the. eee oe: inanimate : 


oF De Nat. Deor. lib..1,. eS: SEXT. Emp, cas Mara. lib, 8. 
— objet, 
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. -objedts, as the fun and moon to the —— and well-being of 


mankind. ‘This is alfo the common reafon afligned by hifto-. 
nans, for the deification of eminent heroes and legiflators *, 


To planta ttde, to cultivate afield, to beget children ; meri- 
torious aéts, according to the religion of ZOROASTER. : 


In all determinations of morality, this circumftance of public 
utility is ever principally in view; and wherever difputes arife, — 
either in philofophy or common life, concerning the bounds 
of duty, the queftion cannot, by any means, be decided with 
greater certainty, than by afcertaining, on any fide, the true 
interefis of mankind. If any falfe opinion, embraced from 
-appearances, has been found to prevail; as foon as farther ex- 
perience and founder reafoning have given us jufter notions of 
human affairs ; we retract our firftfentiments, and adjuft anew | 


\ 


the boundaries of moral good and evil. 


Giving alms to common beggars is naturally praifed ; be-- 
caufe it feems to carry relief to the diftrefled and indigent: But 
when we obferve the encouragement thence arifing to idlenefs 
and debauchery, we regard that {pecies of charity rather as a 

weaknefs than a virtue. 


=. Dyrannicide, or >the “aflaffoation of uflpers and opprellive — 
plinces, was highly extolled 1 In ancient times ; becaule it both : 
freed mankind from many of thefe monfters, and feemed to 
keep the others in awe, whom the {word or poinard could not 

reach. But hiftory and experience having fince convinced Us, 
that this practice increafes the jealoufy and cruelty of princes, 
a Tis MOLEON Ee a pei uiuS es tngate? ee indulgence 


- 2 ‘ 
ce 
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on account of the prejudices of their times, are now confidered. 
as. very Sas oe = imitation. eee 


Liberality j in "princes is Preparded as a Tare of betehcone : 
But when it occurs that the homely bread of the honeft and in- 
duftrious is often thereby converted into delicious cates for the 
idle and the prodigal, we foon retract our heedlefs praites. The 
regrets of a prince, for having loft a day, were noble and ge- 
nerous: But had he intended to have fpent it in acts of gene- 
rofity to his greedy courtiers, it was better loft than mifem-_ 
ployed after that manner. | 


Luxury, or a refinement on the pleafures and conveniencies 
of life, had long been fuppofed the fource of every corruption 
-in government, and the immediate caufe of faCtion, {edition, 

civil wars, and the total lofs of liberty. It was, therefore, 
univerfally regarded as a vice, and was an objet of declamation 
to all fatyrifts, and -fevere _moralifts. . Thofe, who prove, or 
-_ attempt to prove, that fuch refinements rather tend to the in- 
creafe of induftry, civility, and arts, regulate anew our moral 
as well as political {entiments, and reprefent, as laudable and 
- innocent, what had formerly been regarded as pernicious and 
blameable. 


Upon the whole, fen eee feems Cle. that there is 
fuch afentiment in human nature as benevolence ; #at nothing 
can beftow more merit on any human creature than the poffef- 
fion of it in an eminent degree : and that a part, at leaft, or 
its merit arifes from its tendency to promote the interefts of 
our {pecies, and beftow happinefs on human fociety. We carry: 
our view into the falutary confequences of fuch a character and 
aifpofition; and whatever has fo benign an influence, and for- 
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wards fo defirable an end, is beheld with complacency and plea-. 
fare. ‘The focial virtues are never regarded without their be- 
neficial tendencies, nor viewed as barren and unfruitful. The 
happinefs of mankind, the order of fociety, the harmony of 


families, the mutual fupport of friends, are always confidered 
as the refult of their gentle dominion over the breafts of men. 


How confiderable a part of their merit we ought to afcribe 
40 their utility, will better appear: from future difquifitions*;. 
as well as the reafon, why this circumftance has fuch a com= 


mand over our efteem and approbation aft 


—* Sed gdand qth. | te Sea hs 
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that part of its merit, at leaft, muft arife from that 
confideration, it would be a fuperfluous undertaking to prove. 
That public utility is the /ole origin of juftice, and that reflec- 
~ tions on the beneficial contequences of this virtue: are the fole 
foundation’ ‘of its merit; this proj ofition; being more curious 
‘and —_ ‘will ‘better ‘deferve our examination = 


pee ae <2. ey . : = = 


segadon® th 


oe o 


rnal conveniences, that, 


e human r: race . 


a oe y that natur 
tach. profule abundance Of Aig exte 
without any uncertainty in the event, without any care or 


induftry on our part, every individual finds himfelf fully pro- : 


vided of. whatever his moft. voracious appetites can want, Or | 


luxurious: imagination. nee or ge His ES beauty, 


“we hall fuppofe,. furpail 
tual clemency of the feafo s renders ulcleis all c1oa 
ing: The raw herbage. affords f him the moft delicious fare; the 


clear fountain, the richeft beverage. No lab orious occupation 3 


fie required : 


\ 
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required: No tillage: No navigation. Mufic, poetry, and: 
contemplation form his fole bufinefs: Converfation, mitth, 
and friendihip his fole ens 


ae feems evident, qo in fuch a happy ftate, every other 
focial virtue would flourith, and receive a tenfold encreafe; but 
the cautious, jealous virtue of juftice would never once have been 
_ dreamt of. For what purpofe make a partition of goods, where 
every one has already more than enough? Why give rife to: 
property, where there cannot poffibly be any injury ?. Why: | 
eall this objet mine, when upon the feizing of it by another, _ 
{ need. but ftretch out my hand to poflefs myfelf of what is: 
equally valuable } Be Juice, in that cafe, being totally US E- 
“LESS, would be an idle ceremonial; and could never poflibly: 
- “Rave place among the catalogue of virtues. 


We fee even in the prefent neeeliots condition of mankind, 
that wherever any benefit is beftowed by nature in an unlimited 
abundance, we leave it always in. common among the whole 
human race, and make no fubdivifions of right and property.. 
Water and air, though. the moft neceflary of all objeas, are 
eS cis challenged as the property of individuals; nor can any 
man commit ‘injuftice by the moft lavith ufe and enjoyment of 
thefe bleflings. In fertile extenfive countries, with few: inhabi-. 
tants, land is. regarded on the fame footing. And no topic. 
is fo much infifted on by thofe, who defend the oe of the 


feas, as the unexhaufted: ufe of them in: navigation. Were — 


the advantages, procured by navigation; as inexhauftible; thefe. 
reafoners iad ‘never had ‘any adverfaries to refute; nor had any 


claims: been: ever. advanced’ of a feparate, exclufive dominion: 
over: the: ocean: = — =e — See = ee ewe ee 


le 
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‘It may happen in fome countries, at fome periods, that aliens 
Be eftablithed a property in water, none in land *;- if the latter 
be in ‘greater abundance than can be ufed By the inhabi- — 
tants, and the former be found, with difficulty, and.1 ‘in, very 
{mall quantities. | 


Again ; fuppofe, that, liotisti the necefflities of human race~ 
continue the fame as at prefent, yet the mind is fo enlarged, 
and fo replete with friendfhip and generofity, that every man Z 


has the utmolt tendernefs for every man, and feels no more 


concern for his own intereft than for that of his: fellows : At 
| feems evident, that the USE of juftice would, in: ‘this cafe, . 
Be fufpended by fuch an extenfive benevolence, nor would the. 

divifions and barriers of property: and: obligation: have ever- 

been thought of. Why fhould I ‘bind’ another,” by a-deed or- 

promife, to do me any good office, when I know he is: already” 
~ prompted; by the -ftrongeft inclination, . to feck my ‘happinels, , 
and would, of himfelf,. perform the ‘defired. fervice ; except 

thie hurt, he thereby receives, be greater than the benefit accru= - 
ing tome? Inwhich cafe, he knows, that from my innate ‘huma- , 
nity and friendthip, I fhould be the firft to’ -oppofe myfelf to 

his imprudent senerofity. Why. raife Jand-marks between my 

neighbour’s field and mine, when my: heart has made no divi-- 
‘fion between. our interefts ;, but thafes all his joys and forrows- 

with equal force and vivacity as if originally my own! 2 Every‘. 

man, upon. this fuppofition, — being a fecond-felf to another, 

would truft all his interefts to the diferetion of every man ; -— 

‘without jealoufy, ‘without. partition, - ‘without. diftin@ion. “And: 

the whole ; race of mankind would form. only. one. family 5. oe 


- * Genesis chap. xii. and XXde:. ; poees 


qWwhere: 


»? 
a 
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awhere all | stauld: die-in ‘common, and- = ufed freely, without 
regard: to property ; but cautioufly too, with as entire regard 

tothe neceffities of each individual, as if our: own: interefls 

~were moft. intimately, concerned. 


‘In the prelent anpomeen of the human heart, it would, 
perhaps, be difficult-to find compleat inftances of fuch enlarged 
affeGions ; but fill: we may obferve, that the cafe of families 
-approaches toward it; and the-ftronger the mutual benevolence 
is among the individuals, -the nearer it approaches; till all dif. 
‘finciion of property’ be, ina great meafure, loft and.con- 
founded among.them. Between married: perfons, the cement 
Bhs friendthipris by the laws’ fuppofed fo ftrong as to abolith all 
-divifion of poffefiions ; : and has” often, in reality, the force 
salcribed toit: Amd*tis obfervable, that, during the ardour. of 
“new enthufiafins, where CUCL: principle i is. inflamed into extra-_ 
~vagance, the community sO goods. has. frequently been at- 
tempted 3 -and. nothing but experience of its incomveniencies — 


from the: ‘yeturning om difguifed felfithnefs of men, couldimake _ 


the imprudent fanatics: adopt ; a-new. the ideas of juftice and of 
-ofepatate: property. So true is: it, that that virtue derives its 
vexiftence entirely: from its SA wfe to the intercourfe. and 


=e flate: of mankind, 
= Se - i eats 
s truth ‘more evident, 


: ; every ‘thing to the oppofite | 
der what would be ‘the effect of thofe new fitu- 
ations. “Suppole a fociety to fall i into fuch want of all common 
“ne Bac: that the utmoft frugality and induftry cannot pre= : 
“ferve the gre: teft 1g 25 perifhing, and the whole from 
extreme will readily, 1- elieves a admitted, that 


at ae sie tog 


“extreme, ‘conf 
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dhe fri laws ee juftice: are fafpended, in fuch a preffin ing 
emergence, “and give place to the ftronger motives of neceflity 
and felf-prefervation. ~ Is it any crime,. after a dhipwreck, to 
feize whatever means or inflrament of fafety one can lay hold 
of without regard to former limitations of property § > Or if 
a city befieged were petithing with hunger ;_ can. we imagine, 
that men will fee any means of prefervation | before them, and. 
lofe their lives, from a ferupulous regard to what, in other 
 Giuations, - would be: the gules of equity and juftice ? Lhe.. 
USE. and. TENDENCY. of that virtue. ig.to. procure. hap~ 
pinefs, and. fecurity,: by: preferving order i in fociety = But where 
the fociety is ready to perifh from extr eme neceflity, no greater. 
eyil can: be dreaded. from violence and. injuftice 5 and every mam: 
may now provide for himfelf by all the means, which prudence: 
can diGtate, or Humanity permit. ‘The public, even in leis. 
urgent neceflities, opens Staratics without the confent of pros 
prietors 5. as jufily fuppofing, © that the , authority: of magilttacy 
may, confiftent with equity, etenl fo far: But were any 
number of men to = without the yee of lesen vil 


jurisdigtion 5 — im a tami 
even without we proprietor “eben ni an 7 sare a8: criminal 


or of injurious ? See Say ees ae ee eee 
_ Suppole likewiie. ie - fread be a virtuous man’s lot to: 


fall into the fociety of ruthans, remote from the protection. of . 
laws and government 5 what conduct moult he embrace in that a 


inelancholy fituation ? ‘He fi : 
prevail 5. fach a ‘difregard: ‘to equi > fuch conte 
fach fupid- blindnefs. to future: confequences, as ait narnia: | 
3 ately have the moft tr agical” conclufion, and mutt: terminate im. 


‘deftrudtion to the ereater number, ands 4H ae total diffolution:of 
oy 
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fociety to the réft. “He, mean while, can have no other expe 
dient than to arm himfelf, to whomever'the {word he feizes, or - 
the buckler, may belong : To make provifion of all means of 
defence and fecurity : And his particular regard to juftice being 
no longer of USE to his own fafety or that of others, he 
mutt confult alone the diGates of felf-prefervation, without 
concern for thofe who no longer merit his care and attention. 


_ When any man, even in political fociety, renders himfelf, 
‘by his crimes, obnoxious to the public, he is punifhed by the 
laws in his goods and perfon; that is, the ordinary rules ae 


_ juftice are, with regard to him, fufpended for a moment, and 


it becomes equitable to infli& on hish, for the benefit of fociety, 


what, otherwife, he could not faffer without wrong or injury. 


The rage and ae of public war; what is it but a fut 
peniion of juftice among the warring parties, who perceive, 
that that virtue is now no longer of any wfe or advantage to 
them? The laws of war; which then fucceed to thofe of 
equity and juftice, are rules calculated for the advantage and 
utihty of that particular ftate, in which men are now placed, 


_ And were a civilized nation engaged with barbarians, who 


- obferved no rules even of war; the former muft alfo fufpend 
their obfervance’ of them, where they no longer ferve to any 
purpofe ; and muft render every action or rencounter as bloody 
and pernicious as ee to the firft aggrefors. 


Thus the oes of equter < or raullice depend entirely on ia 
particular ftate and condition, in which men are placed, and 
ewe their origin and exiftence to that UTILITY, which 
refults to the ‘public from their fia and regular obfervance, 
Reverfe, in, any” “confiderable circumftance, the condition. of : 
men} 2 


4 
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men: Produce extreme satedaines or extreme eceihee Im- 


plant in the human breaft perfe& moderation and humanity, 
or perfect rapacioufnefs and malice: By rendering juitice totally 
ufelefs, you thereby totally deftroy its eflence, and a its Z 


obligation upon mankind. 


The common fituation of fociety is a medium amidft all 
thefe extremes. We are naturally partial to ourfelves, and to 
our friends ; but are capable of learning the advantage refult- 
ing from a more equitable condu@. Few enjoyments are 


- given us from the open and liberal hand of nature; but by 


art, labour, and induftry, we can extract them in great abun- 
dance. Hence the ideas of property become neceflary in all 
civil fociety : Hence juftice derives its ufefulnefs to the public : 
And hence alone ariles its merit and moral obligation, 


oThele conclufions are fo natural and obvious, that they have 
not efcaped even the poets, in thes deferiptions of the felicity, 


attending the golden age or the reign of SATURN. The fea- 


fons, in that firft period of nature, were fo temperate, if we 
credit thefe agreeable fictions, that there was no neceffity for 
men to provide themfelves with cloaths - ‘and houfes, as a fecu- 
rity againft the violence of heat and cold: The rivers flowed 
with wine and milk: The oaks yielded honey; and nature 


-fpontaneoufly produced her greateft delicacies. Nor were thefe 


the chief advantages of that happy age. Tempefts were not 
alone removed from nature; but thofe more furious tempefts 


were unknown to human breafts, which now caule fuch uproar, — 


and engender fuch confufion. Avarice, ambition, cruelty, fel= 
-fifhnels, were never heard of: Cordial affe@ion, compailion, 


fympathy, were the only movements with which the mind was. 
“New, H.- . Mn | eet 
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yet acquainted. Even the pun@ilious diftinaion of mine and 
thine was banifhed from among that happy race of mortals, 
and carried with it the very notion. of property and obligation, 


juftice, and a 


‘This poevisal fiction. of the. Cee age is, im fome refpedts,. 

of a piece with’ the philofophical fi€tion. of ‘the fate of nature ; 
only that the former is. reprefented as the moft charming and: 
mott peaceable condition, which can: pofibly be imagined; 
whereas the latter is painted out as a ftate of mutual war and’ 
violence, attended with. the moft extreme neceflity. On the: 
Grb origin. of mankind, as We are told, their ignorance and: 
favage nature were {0 prevalent, that they could give no mu-. 
tual truft, ‘but muft. each depend upon. himfelf, and his.own: 
force or cunning for proteCiion and fecurity. No law wag. 
‘heard of: No rule of juftice was known: No diftin@tion of, 
property regarded; Power: was. the only meafure of right;, 
and a perpetual war of all = all was the relult, of men's: 
untamed felfithnefs and barbarity *. — 

: | Whether: 
= * This. §Gtion of a ftate. of, nature, as. a, flate of war;. was not firkt flarted by : 
Mr. Hossss,. as is commonly imagined. Prato endeavours to refute an hypothe. . 

fis ver 
qrary,. -fappofes. it certain. and univerfally acknowleged in the: following” paflage. . 


y like it in the ies 3d, and 4th books de republica. - “CICERO, on ‘the con-. 


«« Quis enim. veltrim, judices, ignorat, | ita: “naturam rerum tuliffe, ut quodam tem-. 
ae “pore homines, nondum neque naturali, neque civili j jure defcripto, . fall per Ag TOS, fs 
«© ac difperfi vagarentur, tantumque haberent quantum manu ac virtbus, per cedem. 
4 a¢ vulnera, aut eripere, aut retinere. " potuiffent § > Qui igitur primi virtute & con: - 
fio pee ients eee i Rented: genere manta! cog. Biaue. sngent.. 


ait tum conventic 
46 domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicamus,. invento & Se & humano j jure, me-. 
f : = ——— nibus. S 


s 


~ 
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Whether fuch a condition of human nature could ever exift, — 
vor if it did, could continue fo long as to merit the appellation 
of a fate, may july be doubted. Men are neceflarily born in 
a, family-fociety, at leaft; and are trained up by their parents 
to fome rule of conduét and behaviour. But this mult be 
admitted, that if fuch a flate of mutual war and violence was 
ever real, the fufpenfion of all laws .of juttice, from their 
abfolute afality, is a neceflary and infallible confequence, : 


The more we vary our views of human life, and the newer 
and more-unufual the lights are, in which we furvey 1 te the 
more. fhall we be convinced, that the origin here affigned for 
the virtue: of juftice is real and fatisfactory. 


Were there a {pecies of creatures; intermingled with men, 
which, though rational, were pofleft of fuch inferior ftrength, 
both of body and mind, that they were incapable of all refift- 
ance, and could never, upon the higheRt provoca ation, make us 
feel the effedts of their refentment ; ‘the neceflary confequence, 
T think, is, that we fhould be bound, by the laws of huma- - 
nity, to ‘give gentle ufage to thefe creatures, but thould not, 
* properly {peaking, lie under any ‘reftraint of Fuftice with regard 
to them, nor could they poflefs any right or property, exclu- 
five of fuch arbitrary lords. Our intercourfe with them could 
not be called fociety, which fuppofes a degree of equality ; = but 2 
abfolute command on the one fide, and fervile obedience on the 
other. Whatever we covet, they muft anilandy, ee 


ate fepferunt. Atque inter Se vite am, _perpolitam bamanitate, & ‘llam imma- 
* nem, nihil 1 fam intereft quam: ju Ss atque NETS: -Horum utro ut nolimus, altero: 
echt utendum. Vim volumus extingui? Jus Se necefle eft, id eft, judicia, qui- 
* bus: omne jus continetur. Judicia. difplicent, aut nulla funt Vis domincis > ne- 
a ceffe eft? Hacvident omnes.” Pro. Sext. 1.42 Se 
See Sa | Mm 2 ee = oe 
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permiffion is the only tenure by which they hold their se — 
fions:; ‘Our compailicn and kindnefs the only check, by which 

-they curb our lawlefs will: And as mo inconvenience ever: 
refults from the exercife of a power, fo firmly eftablithed in. 
“nature, the reftraints of juftice and property, being: totally. 
ufelef:, would never have place-in fo unequal a confederacy. 


‘This is plainly the fituation of men, with regard. animals; 
and how far thefe may be faid to poflefs reafon, I leave it to: 
others to determine. ‘Uhe great fuperiority of civilized Euro-. 
PEANS above barbarous INDIANS, tempted us to imagine our-. 
felves on the fame footing with regard: to them, and: made us. 
throw off all reftraints. of juftice, and even of humanity; in 
our treatment of them, In many nations, the female fex. are. 
reduced 6 like flavery, and. are rendered incapable of all pro-. 

perty, in.oppofition to their lordly mafters. But though the. 

males, when united, have, in all countries, bodily force fufi-. 
_ cient to.maintain this fevere tyranny; yet fuch are the infinua=. 
tion, addrefs, and charms of their fair companions, that they 
are commonly able to break the confederacy, and fhare with: 
the other. fex 1 all = rights and privileges of fociety.. : 


Were the niece fpecies fo framed: by nature as that each. 
individual poffeft within himfelf every faculty, requifite ls 
for his own: prefervation. and for the propagation of his kinds. 
Were all fociety and intercourfe cut off between man and many 
“by the primary intention-of the. fupreme Creator: It feems 


= evident, that fo folitary a being would be as much incapable. 


_ of jaftice, as of focial difcourfe and. converfation. Where. 
mutual regards | and forbearance ferve to no purpofe, they ¥ would. 
never direet the ‘condua of a a — moan, : The headlong 
| : = courle 
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courte of the paffions would be checked by no refletion on 
fature confequences. And as each man is here fuppofed to love _ 
—himfelf alone, and to depend only on himfelf and his own adti= 
‘vity for fafety and happinefs, he would, on evéry occafion, to 
the utmoft.of his power, challenge the preference above every 
ather being, to none of which he is bound. by any ties, SS 
_ of nature or of intereft.: | 


- But fuppole the ‘conjanétion. of’: the {exes to be eftablithed im 
nature, a family immediately arifes; and particular rules being 
found requifite for its fubfiftence, -thefe are immediately em- 
braced; though without-comprehending the reft-ef mankind. 
within-their preferiptions. Suppofe, that feveral families unite 
~ togetherinto one fociety, which is totally disjoined from all 
others, the rules which preferve peace: and order, enlarge 
-themfelves-to the utmof extent of that fociety; but being 
then entirely ufelefs,. lofe’ their force whem carried one ftep 
farther. But again fuppole, that feveral difting: focieties mains. 
tain a kind of: intercourfe for mutual convenience and advan- - 
tage, the boundaries of juftice ftill grow: larger, in proportion 


to the largenels- of men’s-views, and the foree of their mutual —~ 


connexions. Hiftory, experience, reafon. fufficiently inftru © 
us in this-natural’ progrefs of human fentiments,. and: in the 
~ gradual encreafe of our regards to juftice, in proportion as we 2 
become acquainted with extenfive utility of that virtue. . a 
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== Wwe examine the “particular a by which’ juftice is z 

_ direGted, and. property ‘determined; we fhall till be prefented — : 

with the fame conclufion,. The good.of mankind is the only 
ao 3 object 
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objet of all thefe laws and regulations. Not only? tis requilite 
for the peace and intereft of fociety, that men’s pofleffions 
fhould be feparated ; but the rules, which we follow, in making 


the feparation, are fuch as can beft be. contrived to ferve farther ae 


‘the interefts of fociety. 


We ‘hall fuppofe, that a creature, wofeied of reafon, but 
unacquainted with ‘human ‘nature, deliberates with himfelf 
what RULES of juftice or property would beft promote 
public intereft, and eftablifh peace and fecurity among man- 
‘kind : His moft obvious thought would be, to aflign the largeft 
pofleffions to the moft extenfive virtue, and give every one the 
‘power of doing good, ‘proportioned to his inclination. Enza: 
perfec theocracy, where a being, infinitely intelligent, governs 
_ by particular volitions, this rule would cer tainly have place, 
and might ferve the wifeft purpotes < But were mankind to 
execute fuch a law; fo great is the uncertainty: of merit, both - 
from its natural obfeurity, and from the felfconceit of each 
individual, that no determinate rule of condu& would ever 
refult fom it and the total diffolution of fociety muft be the 
immediate: confequence. Panatics may fuppofe, that dominion — 
is founded on grace, and that faints alone inherit the earths 
but the civil magiftrate very juftly puts thefe fublime theorifts 
on ‘the fame footing with common robbers, and teaches them 
. by the fevereft difcipline, that a file, which, in {peculation, 
may feem the mot advantageous + to fociety, may yet be found, 
in praGice, oo pernicious and deftructive. — 


That oe were religicus fanatics of this kind j in ENGLA ND) 

ng th we learn from hikory ; = though ’ tis 
probable, that the obvious tendency of thefe principles excited 
. fuch 
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: fich horror in eaniand as. foon obliged the dangerous. enthu- 
- fiafts to renounce, or at leaft conceal their tenets, Perhaps, 
the Jevellers, who claimed an. equal diftribution. of property, 
were a kind of political fanatics, which arofe from the religi- 
ous fpecies, and more openly avowed their pretenfions ;_ as: 
carrying a more plaufible appearance, of being practicable in. 


themfelves, as well.as ufeful to human fociety. 


It- muft; indeed, be confeffed, that nature is “fo liberal (0. 
mankind, that were all her prefents equally divided athong the. 
fpecies,. and improved by art and. induftry, every individual 
would enjoy . all the neceffaries, and even moft of the comforts 
of life; nor would ever be liable to any ills, but fuch as might. 
accidentally arife from the fickly frame and conftitution of his - 
body... It. muft:alfo be confeffed, that, wherever. we depart 
from this equality, we rob the poor of more fatisfa@tion than. — 
we add to the rich, and that the flight gratification of a fri- . 


| volous- was in one canduadig® « eplbtii cofts more than : 


is not as impr saéticable $3 ne has. taken. rig at ane 

in an imperfee:: degree, in: fome ‘republics ; ; ‘particularly that ce = 
SPARTA; Where it was attended, ase "tis. faid, with the moft - 
beneficial confequences.:, Not to mention: that the AGR ARIAN. 
laws, fo frequently claimed’ in Rome, and carried to execution: 2 
in many GREEK.cities, proceeded, all of them, from a: ea = 


idea of the utility LS this Sees = 


= But fee ae even | sor fenfe, may inform. ‘us, , 

that however {pecious thefe ideas of perfelt equality may feem, 

See e are really, at the bottom, impracticable ; and were. they. — 
: | at 


~~ 
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not fo, would be extremely pernicious to human fociety. Ren« 
der poffeffions ever fo equal, men’s different degrees of art, 


= care, and induftry, will immediately break that equality. Or 


if you check thefe virtues, you reduce fociety to the extremeft 
indigence 5 and inftead of preventing want and beggary i in a 
few, render it unavoida ble to the whole community. The moft 
rigorous inguifition too, is requifite to watch every inequa~ 
lity on its firft appearance ; and the moft fevere jurifdiction, to _ 
punith and redrefs it. But befides, that fo much authority 
muft foon degenerate into tyranny, and be exerted with great 
partialities ; who can poflibly be poffefled of it, in fuch a fitu- 
ation as is here fuppofed? Perfect equality of poffeffions, 
‘deftroying all fubordination, weakens extremely the authority 
of magiftracy, and mutt reduce all power nearly toa leyel, as 
well as propert Ve 


We may conclude, therefore, that, Bpuordas to eftablith laws — 
for the regulation of property, ‘we mutt be acquainted with _ 
the nature and fituation of man; mutt rejeG appearances, 
which may be falfe, though fpecious ; and muft fearch for 
thofe rules, which are, on the whole, moft ufeful and bene= - 
ficial. Vulgar fenfe and flight experience are fufficient for this 
_ purpofe ; where men give not way to too felfith avciey or too, 

oe enthufiafm. = eS re 


“Whos fees not, for ines Ft hacer. is produced or 
improved by man’s art and induftry, ought, for ever, to be 
fecured to him, in order to give encouragement to fuch w/eful 
habits and accomplifhments? That the property ought alfo to 
defcend to children and relations, for the fame u/eful purpole? 

That’ it may be alienated by confent, 1 in order to beget that 
— come 
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commerce and intercourfe, which is fo beneficial to human 
fociety ? > And that all contradé’s and promifes ought carefully 
to be fulfilled, in order to fecure mutual truft and confidence, 
by which the general interef? of mankind is fo much pro- 
moted? . : 


Examine the writers on the laws of nature ; and you will 
always find, that whatever principles they fet out with, they’ 
are {ure to terminate here at laft, and to affign, as the ulti- 
mate reafon for every rule which they eftablith, the conveni- 
_ ence and neceflities of mankind. A conceffion thus extorted, 
in oppofition to fyftems, has more authority, than if it had 
been made in profecution of them. - 


~ 


| What other reafon, indeed, uBald writers ever give, why 
‘this muft be mine and that yours; fince uninftruGced nature, 
furely, never made any fuch diftin@tion ! > The: objects, which 
receive thofe appellations, are, of themfelves, foreign to us; 
they are totally disjoined and feparated from us; and nothing 


but the a interefts of fociety can forty the connection. 


_ Sometimes the interefts of fociety may require | a 2 rule of juftice 
ina particular cafe; but may not determine any particular rule, 
among feveral, which are all equally beneficial. In that cafe, 
the flighteft analogies are laid hold of, in order to prevent that 
indifference and ambiguity, which would be the fource of per-_. 
-petual diffentions. — _ Thus poffeflion alone, and firtt poffeffion, ; 
is fuppofed to convey property, where no ‘body elfe has any 
- precedent claim and pretenfion. ~Many of the reafonings of 
lawyers are of this analogical nature, and depend on vay | 
— ppm of the eee 4 is ees 
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Does any one fetuple, in extraordinary cafes, to violate all 
regard to the private property of individuals, and facrifice to. 
public intereft a diftinGtion, which: had been. eftablithed for the: 
fake of that intereft? The fafety of the people is the fupreme- 
law: All particular laws are fubordinate to it, and’ dependant 
on it: And if, in the common courte of things, they: be fol- 
lowed and regarded; “tis only becaufe the public fafety and: 
intereft,, _ cominonly demand. fo equal - and impartial an. admini--. 
‘firation.. 


~ Sometimes both utility and analogy fail, and leave the laws: 
of juftice in total uncertainty. Thus, tis highly requifite, 
that ‘prefeription or long pofleffion fhould convey property 5 
but what number of days or months or- years fhould. be fuffi-- 
cient for that purpofé, Jus impoffible for reafon: alone to deter=— 
tine. Civil laws here fupply the place of the natural code,. 
: and affign different terms for prefcription, according: to the: 
| different utilities, propofed by the legiflator.. Bills of exchange: 
and promiffory notes, by the laws of moft countries, preferibe: 
fooner than. bonds. and Mmortgagess, and contracts. of a more. 
formal. natures, 


In-general, we may obferve, that all queftions of property | 
are fubordinate to the authority of civil laws, which extend, 
-reftrain, modify, and alter: the rules of natural juttice, accord- 
ing to the particular: convenience of each community. ‘The 

‘laws have, or ought to: have, a. conftant reference to the con-. 
. ftitution of government, the manners, the climate, the reli-. 
gion, ue commerce, the fituation of each fociety. — A ate 


Benius, as. well as learning, has profecuted : this fub-. | 
ject aE large, and has eftablifhed, from thefe Principles, a fyt. 


a g | * oo 


= ‘contrac, in foro ‘humana, but not. in foro coy cientize as divines exprefs t 
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<em of political knowlege, which abounds in ingenious and 
brilliant thoughts, and is not wesas, in folidity *. 


What is a mans oP perty” ° Any riticte which. it 38 « lawful 
for him, and for him alone, to ule. But what rule ior Wey, 
by which we can diftinguifh thefe objects? Were we mutt have 
recourfe to ftatutes, cuftoms, precedents, ee and a 


* The author of L’E/prit de Loix. This illuftrious writer, however, Ee out eek 
a different theory, and fuppofes all right to be founded on certain rapports or rela- 
tions ; which is a fyftem, that, in my opinion, never will reconcile with true philo- 
fophy. Father MareprANcHE, as far as I can learn, was the firt that flarted 
this abftraé theory of morals, which was afterwards adopted by Dr. Cupwortx, 
“Dr. Crarke, and others; and as it excludes all fentiment, and pretends to found 
every thing on reafon, it has not wanted followers in this philofophic age. See 
SeGion 1. and Appendix 1. With regard to juftice, the virtue here treated of, the 
inference againft this theory feems fhort and conclufive. Property is allowed to be 
dependant on ‘civil laws; civil laws are allowed to have no other foundation of their 
authority, and no other object, but the intereft of fociety: “This therefore mutt te 
allowed to be the fole foundation of property and juftice. “Not to mention, that our 
obligation itfelf to obey the magiftrate and his daws is founded on‘ nothing but the 
“interetts of fociety. : 


1f the ideas of juftice, fometimes, do not follow the difpofitions oe civil ee we 
fhall find, that thefe cafes, inftead of objections, are confirmations of the theory 
delivered above. “Where a civil lawi is fo perverfe as to crofs all the interefts of fociety, 
it lofes all its authority, and men judge ‘by the ideas of natural ‘juttice, which are — 
conformable to thofe interefts. Sometimes alfo civil laws, for ufeful purpofes, require 
a ceremony or form; and where that is wanting, their decrees rin contrary to the 
-ufaal tenor of juftice; but one who takes advantage of fuch chicanes, is not com= 
“monly regarded as an honeft man. ‘Thus, the interefts of fociety require, that con- 
tracts be fulfilled ; and there is not a more material article either of natural or civil 


juftice + But the Snitch of a trifling circumftance will often, by law, i yaledate 8 


In thefe cafes, the magiftrate i is fappofed only to withdraw his power of aro cing > the 
sight, not to have altered the right. Where his intention extends to the right, and 
is conformable to the interefts of fociety; it never fails to altes the right; @ es — 


: of the’ origi of juftice and of property, as afligned above; 


saa 
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hundred other circumftances ; fome of which are conftant and 
‘inflexible, fome variable and arbitrary. But the ultimate point, 
in which ‘they all profefledly terminate, is, the intere and 
happinels of human fociety. Where this enters not into con- 
fideration, nothing can appear more whimfical, unnatural, and 
even fuperftitious, than all, or moft of the laws of juftice and 


property. 


'Fhofe, who ridicule vulgar fuperftitions, and expofe the 
folly of particular regards to. meats, days, places, -poftures, 
apparel, have an ealy tafk ; while they confider all the qua= 
Irties and relations. of the obje@s, and difcover no adequate 
caufe. for that affeGion or antipathy, veneration or horror, 
which have fo mighty an influence over a confiderable part of 
mankind. A OYRIAN would have ftarved rather than taffe 
pigeon; an EcypTian would not have approached bacon: 
But if thefe fpecies of food be examined by the fenfes of fight, 
{mell, | or tafte,’ or fcrutinized by the fciences of chymiftry, : 
médicine, or phyfics; no difference is ever found between 
them and any other fpectes, nor can that precife circumftance 
be pitched on, which may afford a juft foundation for the reli- 
gious paffion. A fowl on Thurfday is lawful food; on Friday, 
abominable : Eggs in this houfe, and in this diocefe, are per- 
‘mitted during Lent; a hundred paces farther, to eat them is a - 
damnable fin. This earth or building, yefterday, was profane; 
to day, by the muttering of certain words, it has become 
holy and facred. - Such refle€tions as thefe, in the mouth of a 
philofopher, one may {afely fay, are too obvious to have any 
influence ; becaufe they muft always, to every man, occur at 


firft Gght; and where they prevail not, of themfelves, they 


ave furely obftruéted by education, prejudice, and pailion, not 
by ignorance and-miftake. oe ee 
7 oe 
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Tt may appear toa carelefs view, or rather, a too abftraéted 
reflection, that there enters a like fuperftition into all the 
regards of juflice; and that, if a man fubje@s its objects, or 
what we call property, to the fame {crutiny of fenfe and 
fcience, he will not, by the moft accurate enquiry, find any 
foundation for the difference made by moral fentiment. I may 
lawfully nourifh mytelf from this tree; but the fruit of another 
of the fame fpecies, ten paces off, ’tis criminal for me to 
touch. Had I worn this apparel an hour ago, I had merited 
the fevereft puntfhment; but a man, by pronouncing a few 
magical fyllables, has now rendered it fit for my ufe and fervice. 
Were this houfe placed in the neighbouring territory, it had 
been immoral for me to dwell in it; but being built on this - 
fide the river, it is fubje@ to a different municipal law, and I 
incur no blame or cenfure. ‘Ihe fame {pecies of reafoning, it- 
may be thought, which. fo fuccefsfully-expofes fuperftition, is. 
alfo applicable to juftice; nor is it poffible, in the one cafe more: 
than in the other, to point out, in the object, that. precife- 
quality or circumftance, which is. the foundation. of the fen-. 


iment 


But fete is "he sflaterial ference Beene Supenpition aed 
jufiice; that the former is frivolous, ufelefs, and burdenfome ; 
the latter is abfolutely requifite to the well-being of mankind 
and exiftence of fociety. When we abftra€t from this circum- 
ance (for “tis too apparent ever. to be overlooked) it muft be 
confeffed, that‘ all regards to right and property, feem intirely 
without. foundation, as much as the groffelt and: moft vulgar 
fuperftition, Were the interefts of fociety nowife concerned, 
tis as unintelligible, why another’s articulating certain founds, = 


sabes conient; fhould change the nature: of Say actions 
| = with 


. 
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with regard to a “particular object, as why the reciting of a, 


liturgy by a prieft, in a certain habit and pofture, thould dedi 


cate a heap of brick and timber, and render it, thenceforth 
and for ever, facred *. 


The fe 


* *'Tis evident, that the will or confent alone nevér transfers property, nor Eke 
the obligation of a promife (for the fame reafoning extends to both) but the will 
mutt be exprefled by words or. figns, in order to impofe a tye upon any man. The 
expreflion, being once brought in as fabfervient to the will, foon becomes the prin-’ 


| cipal part of the promife; nor will a “man be lefs bound by his word, though he - 


fecretly give a different direction to his intention, and with- hold the affent of his 


mind. But though the expreffion makes, on moft occafions, the whole of the pro- 


mife, yet it does not always: fo; and one who fhould make ufe of any expreflion, of 
which he knows not the meaning, and which he ufes without‘any fenfe of the con- 
fequences, would not certainly be bound by i it, Nay, though he know its meaning, 

yet if he ufes it in jeft Only, and with fuch figns as fhow evidently, that he has no feri- 
ous intention of binding himfelf, the would not lie under any obligation of perfor« 
mance; but’tis neceflary, that the words be-a perfect expreffion of the will, without 
any contrary figns. Nay, even-this we muft not carry fo far-as to imagine, that one, 


whom, by our quicknefs of underftanding, we conjecture, from certain figns, to have 


a 


an intention of deceiving us, is not bound by his expreffion or verbal promife, if we 


“accept of it; but muft limit this conclafion to thofe cafes where the figns are of a dift 


ferent nature from thofe of deceit. All thofe contradiGtions are eafily accounted for, 
if juftice arifes entirely from its ufefulnefs to feciety ; but will never be explained on — 
ay other hypothelis. 


fi 


25s: remarkable, that the moral decifions of ‘the Fehitie and other eied cafaitts, 


were commonly formed i in-profecution of fome fuch {ubtilties of reafoning as are here 


pointed out, and proceeded as much from the habit of {cholaftic refinement as from: any 
; corruption of the heart, if we may follow the authority of Monf. Ba yLE. See his dicti- 


onary, article Lovoua. “And why has the indignation of mankind rofe fo high againit 
thefecafuits; but becaufe every one perceived, that human fociety could not fubfitt 


-were {uch practices authorized, and that morals muftalways be handled with a view 


to public intereft, more than philofophical regularity? If the fecret direCtion of the 
intention, faid every man of fenfe, could invalidate a contra&t; where is our fecu- 


rity? And yet a metap hyfiéat {choolman might think, that where an intention was fup- 


-pofed to be requifite, if that i intention. really had not place, no confequence: ‘ought 


#0 follow, and no obligation be impofed. The cafuiftical fubtilties may not be greatet 


than the fubtilties of lawyers, hinted at above; but as the former are is and 


the 
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~ ""Thefe refle@ions are far from weakening the obligations of 
juftice,’ or diminithing any thing from the moft facred atten- 
tion to property. On. the contrary, fuch fentiments muft 


acquire. new force from the prefent reafoning. For what 


ftronger foundation. can. be defired. or conceived for any duty,. | 
that to obferve that humam fociety, or evem human nature: 
could not fubGft, without the eftablifhment of it; and will fill. 
arrive at. greater degrees of happinefs and perfe@tion, the more: 


| inviolable the regard is, which is paid fo that duty ?. 


The dilemma feems baie: r Ae juftice evidently tends to: 
promote public utility and to fupport civil fociety, the fenti-- 
ment of juftice is either derived from our refle€ting on that 
tendency, or like hunger, thirft, and other appetites; refent=- 
‘ment, love of life, attachment to offspring, oe other pai-._ 
fions, arifes from a fimple original infting: in the human: 
breatt, which nature has implanted for like falutary ‘purpofes. 
If the latter be the cafe, i: follows, that property, which is. 
the objet of juitice, is alfo diftinguithed by a. foe ee 


the latter innocent and even mele BE this i is: the ions of the sey different reception 


a meet with oe: we world, ee = ee 


es = eee oee 


It isa Tada as of the sneer oe uci that. the prieft, ae a es rhion of. 


his intention, can invalidate any facrament. ‘This pofition is derived from a ftriét 


and regular profecution of the obvious truth, that empty.words alone, without any - 


meaning or intention in the {peaker; can never be attended with any effect, If the 
the fame conclufion be not admitted in reafonings concerning civil contracts; where 


the affair is allowed to be of fo much lefs confequence than the eternal falvation of 2 
thoufands, it: proceeds entirely from mens: fenfe of the danger and inconveni niénce of 3 


the do&trine in-the former- cafe : And we may obferve, that, however ‘poltive,.att0- 
gant, and dogmatical any faperfition may appear, it never can convey any thorough 
-perfuafion of the reality of its objetts, or put them, in any decree, on a balance 
with the common incidents of life, which we learn from. sally Se and ¢ — 


simental reafoning, Meee 


\ 
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inftin@, and is not afcertained by any argument or refleion. 
But who is there that ever heard of fuch an inftin@? Or is 
this a fubje&, in which new difcoveries can be made? We 
may as well expect to dilcover, in the body, new fenfes, which 
had before efcaped all mankind. 


But fr ther, hour th it feems a very fimple propofition, ab 
nature, by an inftin@ive fentiment, diftineuithes property, 
yet in reality we fhall find, that there are required for that 
purpofe ten thoufand different inftin@s, and thefe employed 
‘about objets of the greateft intricacy and niceft difcernment. 
ia when a definition of property is required, that relation is 
found to refolve itfelf into any pofleffion acquired by occupa- 
tion, by induftry, by prefcription, by inheritance, by contraé, 
gc. Can we think, that nature, by an original inftinc, inftructs 
us in all thefe methods of acquifition? = 


- 'Thefe words too, iahoreames and contract, ftand for ideas 
infinitely complicated ; ; and to define them exacily, a thou- 
fand volumes of laws, and innumerable volumes of commen- 
tators, have not been found fufficient. Does nature, whofe 
-inftin@s in men are all fimple, embrace fuch complicated and 
artificial objects, and creaté a rational creature, without truft- 
ing Le — to the Operation of his reaion ! 


“Bal even huge all this were sainitted; it would not ie 
fatisfaory. Pofitive laws can certainly tr ansfer property. Is 
it by another original infin, that we recognize the authority 
of kings and fenates, and mark all the boundaries” of their : 
jorifdi@ion ? Judges too, even though their fentence be erro- 
neous and illegal, mutt be allowed, for the fake of. peace and 
order, to have decifir ive authority, and ultimately to determine 


‘property. 
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property. Have we original, innate ideas of pretors and chan- 
cellors and juries? Who fees not, that all thefe inftitutions 
arife merely from the neceffities of human fociety ! 


~ All birds of the fame fpecies, in every age and country, 
build their nefts alike: In this we fee the force of inftinG. — 
Men, in different times and places, frame their houfes diffe- 
rently: Here we perceive the influence of reafon and cuftom. 
A like inference may be drawn from comparing the inftiné of 
generation and the inftitution of property. - 


However great the variety of municipal laws, it muft be 
confefled, that their great lines pretty regularly concur; ~ 
becaufe the purpofes to which they tend, are every where 
exactly fimilar. In like manner, all houfes have a roof and 
walls, and windows and chimnies, though infinitely diverfified 
in their fhape, figure, and materials. The purpofes of the 
latter, direted to the conveniencies of human life, difcover - 
not more plainly their origin from reafon and refle@ion, than: 
. do thofe of the former, which point all toa hike end. 


I need not mention the variations a all le rules of © 
property receive from the finer turns and conneétions of the 
imagination, and from the fubtilties and abftraGtions of law- 
topics and reafonings. There is no potlibility of reconciling © 
this obfervation to the potion of original inftinGs,. 


“ What alone will ee a doubt of the theory, on which I 
infift, 1s the influence of education and acquired habits, by 
which we are fo accuftomed to blame injuftice, that we are 
not, in every ‘inftance, confcious of any immediate reflection: 


PeOL. Oo 2 a 
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on the ‘pernicious confequenecs of it. The views the mof 
familiar to us are apt, for that very reafon, to efeape us; and 

what we have very frequently performed from certain motives, — 
we are apt likewife to continue mechanically, without recall- 
ing, on every occafion, the reflections which firft determined 
us. Ihe convenience, or rather neceflity, which leads to juftice, 
is fo univerfal, and every where points fo much to the fame 
rules, that the habit takes place 3 in all focieties ; and it is not 
without fome ferutiny, that we are ‘able to afcertain its true 
origin. The matter, however, is not fo obfcure, but that, 
even in common life, we have, every moment, recourfe to the 
principle of public utility, and afk, What mu/t become of the 
world, if fuch practices prevail ? - How could fociety Jublift 
under Juch diforders? Were the diftinction or feparation of 
pofleffions intirely ufelefs, can amy, one conceive, that it ever 
fhould have obtained in fociety? —  —- : 


Thus we feem, upon the whole, to have attained a know- 
lege of the force of that principle here infifted on, and can 
determine what degree of efteem or moral approbation may 
~~ refule from: réfleGions on public intereft and utility. The | 
neceflity of juftice “to: the fupport of fociety is the SOLE 
foundation of that virtue; and fince no moral excellence i is. 
more highly efteemed, we may conclude, that this circum- 
flance of ufefulnefs has, ° in general, the flrongeft energy, and 
moft entire command over our fentiments, It muft, there- 
fore, be the fource of a confiderable part of the merit afcribed 
to humanity, benevolence, public {pirit, and other focial vir- 
tues of that lamp; as it is the SOLE fource of the moral 
approbation paid to fait, juftice, TELACLYs integrity, and 
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SECT 10 Noe 
OF POLITICAL SOCIETY. 


AD every man fufficient fagacity to perceive, at all times, 

the ftrong intereft, which binds him to the obfervance 
of juftice and equity, and /rrength of mind fafficient to perle-~ 
vere in a fteady adherence to a general and a diftant intereft, — 
in oppofition to the allurements of prefent pleafure and advan- 
tage: There had never, in that cafe, been any fuch thing as 
government or political fociety, but each man following his 


natural liberty, had lived in intire peace and harmony with all - 


others. What need of pofitive laws, where natural juttice is, 
of itfelf, afufficient reftraint? Why create magiftrates, where 
there never arifes‘any diforder or iniquity? Why abridge our 
native freedom, when, in every inftance, the utmoft exertion 

of it is found innocent and beneficial? Tis evident, that, if 
government were totally ufelefs, it never could have place, and — 
that the SOLE foundation of the duty of ALLEGIANCE 
18 the advantage which it procures to fociety, by preferving 


= peace and order among mankind. 


When a number of political focieties are erected, and main- 
‘tain a great intercourfe sogeihery anew {ct of rules are im-_ 
: mediately 


~ 
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mediately difcovered to be wféeful in that particular fituation ; 
_ and accordingly take place, under the title of LAWS of 
NATIONS. Of this kind are, the facrednefs of the per- 
fons of ambafladors, abftaining from poifoned arms, quarter 
in war, with others of that kind, which are plainly calculated 
for the advantage of fates and Kingdoms, in their intercourfe 
with each other. 


- 'Therules of juftice, fuch as prevail among individuals, are 
not entirely fufpended among political focieties. All princes 
Daa a regard to the rights of others 5 and fome, no doubt, 
ut hypocrify. Alliances and treaties are every day made 
odes independent ftates, which would only be fo much 
waite of parchment, if they were not found, by experience, 
to have /ome influence and authority. But here is the diffe- 
rence between kingdoms and individuals. Human nature 
cannot, by any means, fubfift, without the aflociation of indi- 
viduals; and that aflociation never could have place, were no 
regard paid to the laws of equity and juftice. Diforder, con= 
fufion, the war of all againkt all, are the neceflary confe- 
quences of fuch a licentious conduct. But nations can fubLift 
without intercourfe. They may even Pec ies ‘in fome degree; 
under a general war. The obfervance of juftice,, though ufe- 
ful among them, is not guarded by fo ftrong a neceflity as _ 
among individuals; and the moral obligation holds proportion — 
with the ufe > Fulne/s. All politicians will allow, and moft phi- _ 


lofophers, that REASONS of S LAL E may, in particular | 


emergencies, difpenfe with the rules of juftice, and invalidate 
‘any treaty or alliance, where the ftriG obfervance of it would 
= be prejudicial, in a confiderable degree, to either of the con= 
trating parties. But nothing lefs than the extremeft neceflity, 

= Se Us. 


a ho TO, AgVy- 


"tis confeft, can juftify individuals in a breach of promile, or 
an invafion of the properties of others. 


In a confederated commonwealth, fuch as the AcHman 
republic of: old, or the Swiss Cantons or United Provinces in 
modern times; as the league has here a peculiar wéz/ity, the 
conditions of union have a peculiar facrednefs and authority, 
and a violation of them would be equally criminal, or even 
more criminal, than any private injury or injuftice. 


The long and helplefs infancy of man requires the com- 
bination of parents for the fubfiftence of their young; and 
that combination requires the virtue of CHASTITY or 
fidelity to the marriage-bed. Without fuch an utility, it will 
readily be owned, that fuch a virtue would never have been 
thought of *. 


An infidelity of this nature is much more peruicious in women 
than in men. Hence the laws of chaftity are much firicter 
over the one fex than ¢ over the other. 


on 


Thefe rules have all a reference to generation ; and yet wo-~ 
men paft child-bearing are no more  tuppofed to be exempted 


* The only folution, which Prato gives to all the objections, that might be 
raifed againgt the community of women, eftablifhed in his i imaginary commonwealth, is 
Kadhisa yee On txT0 oo) Aeyer ces. 4 AeAeher ay oT TO. pny wea aod Kade To. ds Breibeaon 
BIT LOV. Scite enim iftud dicitur © dicetur, Id quod utile fit honefum fi, quod aquters 
inutile fit turpe eff: De Rep. lib. 5. p- 457. ex edit. Serr, And this maxim will. 
admit of no doubt, where public utility is concerned; which is PLato’s meanings 
And indeed to what other purpofe do all the ideas of chaftity and modefty ferve ? 
Nifi utile eft quod facimus, fruftra off gloria, fays PHmDRUS. Keador rv BraGeguy 804% 
fays Puurarcu de vitiofa pudore. Nihil eorum que damnofa funt, pulchram eft, 
The fame: y was the ‘opinion of the Stoics, ge ay ob Lrwines ayalov ewas wPehsav 2 
BE evepcy uPshevas, wD ere pee Devons ny. ET HY % ray oMmBdcaLaY weal. SExT, Emr. 


lib. 3. CAP. 2 
from, 
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from them than thofe in the flower of their youth and beauty. 
General rules aré often extended beyond the principle, whence 
they firft arife: and this holds in all matters of tafte and fen- 
timent. "Tis @ vulgar flory at Parts, that during the rage 
of the Misstssippz, a hump-backed fellow went every day 
into the Ruz DE QuiINncEMpotx, where the ftock-jobbers 
met in great crowds, and was well paid for allowing them to 
make ufe of his hump as a defk, in order to fign their con- 
tracts upon it. Would the fortune which he raifed by this 
invention make him a handfome fellow; though it be confeit, , 
that perfonal beauty arifes very much from ideas of utility : > 
The imagination is influenced by aflociations of ideas ; which, 
though they arife at firft from the judgment, are not ealily 
altered by every particular exception that occurs to us. To 
which we may add, in the prefent cafe of chaftity, that the 
example of the old would be pernicious to the young; and 
that women continually thinking that a certain time would 
bring them the liberty of indulgénce, would naturally advance 
that period, and think more e lightly of this whole edad fo re- 
quifite to focicty. ee 


Thofe ‘who ive in he fame nity fae cl sega op= 
portunities of licence of this kind, that nothing could preferve 
purity of manners, were marriage allowed among the neareft 
relations, or were any intercourfe of love between them ra- 
tified by law and cuftom. IN CEST, therefore, being perni= 
cious in a fuperior degree, has alfo a wees turpitude | and e 
moral deformity annexed to ee | 


What 1S the oe seh — the ae HENIAN laws, one 
me marry a half-fifter by the father, but not by the mother? 
es 


8 _Soheo Te-5 ov 


Plainly this. : The manners of the ATHENIANS were {fo rea 
derved, that a man was never permitted to approach the wo= 
men’s apartment, even in the fame family, unlefs where he ~ 
vifited his own mother. His ftep-mother and her children _ 
were as much fhut up from him as the women of any other 
family, and there was as little danger of any criminal corref- 
pondence between them. Uncles and nieces, for a like reafon, 
might marry at ATHENs; but neither thefe, nor half-bro« 
thers and fifters, could contra that alliance at ROME; where 
the intercourfe was more open between the fexes. Public 
utility is the caufe of all thefe variations. : 


To repeat, toa man’ S prejudice, any thing. that efcaped him 
in private converfation, or to make any fuch ufe of his private 
letters, is highly blamed. The free and focial intercourfe of 
minds muft be extremely checked, where no {uch tules of fide 

ie 2 are eftablifhed. 


Eyed in repeating ftories, whence we can fee no ill oiitée 
quences to refult, the giving one’s authors is regarded asa 
piece of indifcretion, if not of immorality. Thefe ftories, in 
_ pafling from hand to hand, and receiving all the ufual varia- 
tions, frequently come about to the perfons concerned, and 
produce animofities and quarrels among people, whofe inten- 
tions are the moft innocent and tnoffenfive. : 

"Fo" pry into fecrets, to oe or even read the letters of — 
others, to play the fpy upon their words and looks and aétions; — 


‘what habits more inconvenient in Jogety: What habits, of 
coulegugnce, more blameable ? 


This 
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Tas ind is alfo the foundation of moft of the laws of 
oad manners; a kind of lefler morality calculated for the eafe 
of company and converfation. ‘Too much or too little cere-. 
mony are both blamed, and every thing, which promotes eafe, 
without an indecent familiarity, is oe and laudable. 


Conttancy in friendthips, attachments, and intimacies, 4s 
commonly very. commendable, and is requilite to fupport trutt 
and good correfpondence in-fociety... But in places of general, 
.though cafual concourle, where the purfuit of health and plea- 
-fare brings. people: promifcuoufly together, public ‘conveniency é 
has. difpenfed with this maxim; and cuftom there promotes an. 

-unreferved converfation for the time, by indulging the privi- 
lege of dropping - afterwards. every indifferent acquaintance, , 
without breach of civility or good-manners.., 


on in Mpcicacs, hich are eftablifhed on principles ae. 
moft immoral, and the moft defirudiive to” the interefts of the - 
general fociety, there are required certain rules, which a {pecies . 
of falfe honour, as well as private intereft, engages the members - 
to. obferve. : Robbers and. pynites: it has often: been remarked, : 
could not maieilia their perniciot 18: CO} afederacy, did they not - 
‘eftablifh a new diftributive juftice among themfelves, and re= - 
eall thofe laws of equity, which 2 have violated with the - 
reft of mankind. . | 


I hate a drinking companion,. fays the GREEK proverb, who: 
never forgets. The follies of the. defhsdehansh dhouldh be buried . 
in eternal oblivion, in onde to oe 1 feope to Ilies 0 


thie next oe e De 
~ Among nations, ate” an: picanenit ‘gallantry, if covered 7 
witht a. thin veil of ‘mystery, is, in fome degree,’ authorized by” 
Vou. Ile, | : ep, — Palomas 


2 


ats 
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-cufiom, there immediately arife a fet of rules, calculated for 
‘the conveniency of that attachment. ~The famous court or” 
parliament of love in PROVENCE decided formerly all diffi- 
= cafes of this nature. — : 


In cis for oh, eee are laws required for the conte 
ae the game, and thefe laws are different ineach game. ‘The 
foundation, 1 own, of fuch focieties is frivolous ; ‘and the laws 
‘are, in a great meafure, though not altogether, capricious and 
arbitrary. So far is there a material difference between them 
and the rules of juftice, fidelity and loyalty. The general {o- 
-cieties of men are abfolutely requifite for the fubfiftence of the - 
Apecies 5 ; and the public conveniency, which regulates morals, . 
48 inviolably eftablithed in the nature «of man, and of the 
world, in which he lives... The comparifon, therefore, in thele 
refpects, is very imperfe@t. We may only learn from it the 
neceflity of rules, wherever men have vey intercourfe with each 
~other.. | 


The © cannot ¢ even.pafs each ethan on. the road without a he 


‘Waggoners, coachmen, and poftilions have principles, by 
which they give way; and thefe are chiefly founded on mutual 
cafe and convenience. Sometimes. alfo they are arbitrary, at 


Teaft. dependent ona kind of capricious enalee yy: like. many. of 3 
the teafonings of law) 3 * = : 


sy: ie Te Hahter achine | yields to ‘the heavier, and, in Racine oF the fame 
‘kind, that the empty yields to the loaded ; this rule is founded on convenience, 
_ That thofe who are going to the capital take place of thofe who are coming from it} 
: ‘this feems to be founded on fome idea of the dignity of the great ‘city, and of the 
preference ‘of the future to the paft. From like ‘reafons, among foot-walkers, the - 


right-hand intitle s aman to the - wall, and Resleny doling, which. peaceable. a | 
find very difagreeable an inconvent Se 


SP caper ea ens. 
sor cate es 


= 


‘war carried on 
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T" feems fo natural a thought to. oe to their utility the 
: praife which we beftow on the focial virtues, that one would 
‘expect to meet with this principle every where in moral writers, 
as the chief foundation of their reafoning and inquiry. In 
common life, we may obferve, that the cir cumftance of utility 
is always appealed to; nor is it fuppofed, that a greater eulogy 
‘can be given to any man, than to difplay his ufefulmefs to the 
. public, and enumerate the fervices which he has performed to 
mankind . and fociety. What praife, even of an inanimate — 
form, if the regularity and elegance of its parts deflroy not 
its fitnefs for any ufeful purpofe! And how fatisfaory an 
: apology for. any difproportion or feeming deformity, if we can 
thow the neceflity of that particular conftru@tion for the ufe ins 
‘tended! A fhip appears infinitely more beautiful to an artilt, 
or one moderately {killed in navigation, where its prow is wide 
and {welling beyond its poop, than if it were framed with a 
precife geometrical regularity, i in contradiGtion to all the laws 
‘or mechanics, A. building, whole doors and windows ‘were 
exact Squares, would hurt the ue byt that’ very se as 

| : iil 
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il adapted to the figure of a human creature, for whofe fervice 
the fabric was intended, - What wonder then, that a man, 
whofe habits and conduét are hurtful to fociety, and dange- 
rous or pernicious to every one who has an intercourfe with 
‘him, fhould, on that account, be an objet of difapprobation, 
and communicate to every fpectator the flrongeft fentiments of. 
difgult and hatred *? . | i 


But perhaps the difficulty of accounting si chete effects of 
ufefulnefs, or its contrary, has kept philofophers from ad— 
mitting them into their fyftems of ethics, and has induced them 
rather to employ.any other principle, in explaining the origin 
of moral good and evil. But ’tis no juft reafon for rejecting 
any principle, confirmed by experience, that we cannot give & 
fatisfaCtory account of its origin, nor are able to refolve it into 
- other more general principles. And. if we would employ. a 


* We ge not to imagine, becaufe an inanimate sone may ag afefal as well as 
a man, that therefore it ought alfo, according to this fyftem, to merit the BeEe eo: 
of virtuous. The fentiments, excited by utility, are, in the two sa) pe dife- 


rent 5 cand ibe one ‘is peed with affection, efteem, poh oe 


well as a ae figure. <s : os r There are —S 
numerous fet of paflions and enmcres of Mae thinking: rational beings: Ares by 
the original conftitution of nature, the only proper objects : And though the very 
fame qualities be transferred to an infenfible, inanimate being, , they will not excite 


the fame fentiments. The beneficial qualities of herbs ‘and meee are, indeed, 


= fometimes called their wirtiles 3 but this.is an effect of the caprice of language, w Fhich. 


ought not to be regarded i in reafoning. For though there be a fpecies of approba- 
tion attending even inanimate objects, when beneficial, Js this fentiment i is. fo weak, 
and fo different from what is direéted to beneficent es OF 
ought not to be ranked under the fame clas. Or appe ation. — 


\ A very fall variation of the objet, even whee the ae aor ties are e preferved, 


will defiroy a fentiment. Thus, the fame beaaty, transferred to adi ferent gee a 


ites no amorous pation, where nature is not extremely perver ted, 


“hie 


 -fitile thought on the prefent fubject, we need be at no lofs to: 


“account for the influence of utility, and to deduce it from, 


"principles, the sul eo Eeig a in human nature. 


ea aa 


From the oe chance of dic focial virtues, it has. . 
readily been inferred by {ceptics, both ancieat and moderns, 
that all moral diftinGions arife from ‘education, and were, at. 
firft, invented, and -afterwards encouraged by the art of po-. 
liticians, in- Onder. to render men. ‘tradable, and fubdue their: 
‘natural ferocity and felfifhnefs, which incapacitated them for: 
-fociety. This principle indeed of precept and education, mult: 
be fo far owned to have a powerful influence, that it may fre~ 
quently inereafe or ‘diminith, beyond their ‘natural ftandard,. 
the fentiments of approbation or diflike; and may even; in. 
particular ‘inftances, create, without any natural principle, @ 
new fentiment of this. ‘kind; ‘as is evident in all fuperftitious, 
_ praGtices and obfervances: But that a// moral affeGtion or dif-. 
like arifes from this oa will never furely be allowed by any 
judicious inquirer. — Had ‘nature made no- fach “diftin@ion, . 
founded on: the original conftitution of the mind, the words,. 
honourable and fhameful, lovely and odious, noble and defpicable,. 
had never had place in any language ; : nor could politicians, 
3 had they i invented thefe terms, ever Fave been able. to render. 

th n intelligible, or make them convey anidea to the audience.. 
So that nothing - can b ! erfic ial than this paradox of 

: the feeptics ; and it ‘were eat if, in the abftrufer Rudies of 
= | logic and metaphyfics, we could as éafily get rid of the cavils:. 

ce i — as in» the more practical = ee fciences: 


The- 
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"The focial virtues muft, therefore, be allowed to have a na= 

«ural beauty and amiablenefs, which, at firft, antecedent to all 
‘precept or education, recommends them to the efteem of unin- 
firu€ted mankind, and engages their affe€tions. And as the 
public utility of thefe virtues is the chief circumftance, whence 
they derive their merit, it follows, that the end, which they 
have a tendency to promote, muft be fome way agreeable to 
US, and take hold of fome natural affe@tion. It mut pleafe, 
either from confiderations of felf-intereft, or from more gene- 
rous motives and BSE 


It = shies Veen aed. that, 2 "as ee man is a “Bronk 
‘connexion with fociety, and perceives the impoflibility of his 
folitary fubfiftence, he becomes, on that account, favourable 
to all thofe habits or principles, which promote order in fociety, 
and infure to him the quiet pofleffion of fo ineftimable a blef- 


fing. As muchas we value our own happinefs and welfare, as 
much muft we value. the practice of juftice and humanity, by 
which alone the focial confederacy can be maintained, and ¢ ey 


man Fee: the a uits of mutual paote@ion and affifta: 


Thi ove, OF a regard to pre 
vate intereft, is a . very “obvious thought, and has not arifen 
wholly from the wanton fallies and fportive aflaults of the 
{ceptics. To mention no others, PoLYBIUs, one of the graveft 
. = moft ae as wale as mott moral writers oe sng 


e 


® Undutifrines to peat is :dipprove of by See exfoogaerae 3) we eS 


eunnoyiCayss cye6 orb Fo Wapamrnoow excrors cuTuy guynugnces. Ingratitude fora like reafon 
= (hough he feems there to mix a more generous regard) ouveeyowaseretleas pen re. aihingy 
Sela! Sem dures To wagamAncsey 6 wl upper Tig swore megiinge | 58 ealbea Doves 
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But-though the folid, practical fenfe of that author, and-his. 
averfion to all vain fubtilties, render his authority on the pre-. 
fent fubjeat very confiderable; yet this is not an affair to be 
decided by authority; and the voice:of nature and experience 
feems plainly. to oppofe the felfith theory... 


We frequently beftow praife on viene actions, performed: 
in very diftant ages and remote countri¢s; where the utmott- 


fubtulty of imagination would not difcover any appearance one 


felf-intereft, or find any connexion of prefent happinels and: 
- fecurity with events fo widely feparated from us. 


A. generous, a brave, a noble deed, performed by a an adver=.. : 


fary, commands our “approbation 5 while in its confequences 
_ it may be acknowleged prejudicial. to our particular intereft. 


Where private advantage concurs: with: general affection aS 
virtue, we readily perceive and avow the mixture of thefe 
difting fentiments, «which have a very: different: feeling and. 
influence on- the mind. We praife, perhaps, with«more ala~ . 
crity, where the generous, humane ation contributes to our 
particular intereft: But the topics of praife which we infift on. 
are Very” wide of this circumflance, And we may attempt to. 
bung over others to our fentiments, without endeavouring to. 
convince them, that they reap any advantage from the a€tions,,, 
which + we recommend to their ‘approbation and applaufe. 


fone ie model oe a: Spidie worthy. chnracier; conaiiing of 


all the moft amiable moral virtues: Give inftances, in which, 
thefe difplay themfelves after an eminent ape extraordinary: 


pees x) ine Lib Abs 6. cap. Ao: Perhaps the hiftorian only meant, ‘that our Ge patty 


-and humanity was more enlivened, by our confidering thé fimilari ity of our. cale, with 


bee as the peroas {uffering ; 3 which is a jut fentiment,. . 
Manner. s- 


va 
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manner: You readily engage the efteem and approbation of 
all your audience, who never fo much as enquire in what age 
and country the perfon lived, who poffeffed thefe noble qua- 
ities: A cireumftance, however, of all others, the mioft 
material to felf-love, or a concern for our own individual hap- 


pinels. 


‘Once ona time, a Aatinats in the fhock and conteft of 
parties, prevailed fo far as to procure, by his eloquence, the 
banifhment of an able adverfary ; whom he fecretly followed, 
offering him money for hisfupport during his exile, and footh- 
ing him with topics of confolation in his misfortunes. Alas ! 
eries the banifhed ftatefman, with what regret muft I leave my 
friends in this city, where even enemies are fo generous iN as 
tue, though in an enemy, here pleafed him: And we alfo give 
it the juft tribute of praile and approbation ; nor do we retract 
thefe fentiments, when we hear, that the aétion paft at A- 
THENS, about two thoufand years ago, and that the perfons 
names Were EscHiNnEs and DEMOSTHENES. 


What is ae to me? There are few one when this 
queftion is ‘not pertinent :, And had it that univerfal, infallible 
influence fuppofed, it would turn into ridicule every compofi- 
tion, and almoft every converlation, -w which contain any praife 


or centure of men and manners. 


-?Tis but a weak fubterfuge, when prefled by thefe fads and — 
arguments, to fay, that we tran{port ourfelves, by the force of 
imagination, - into diftant: ages. and countries, and confider the 
advantage, which we fhould have reaped from thefe characters, 
had we been contemporaries, and had any commerce with the 
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perfons, Tj 18 ‘not peti how a neiil fentiment or paffior: 
ean ever arife coer a known imaginary interelt ; efpecially 
when our rea/ intereft is fill kept in view, and is often acknow= 
leyed. to be entirely diftind: from the i Tmaginary, and even fome- 
times s oppolite to it, 


A man, brought ta the brink of a precipice, cannot look 
down without tremblmg; and the fentiment of imaginary 
danger actuates him, ‘in oppofition to thé opinion and belief of 
realfafety. But the imagination is here affifted by the pre- 
fence of a ftriking objet; and yet prevails not, except it be 
alfo aided by novelty, and the unufual appearance of the 
objea. Cuftom foon reconciles us to herebts. and precipices, 
and wears off thefe falfe and delufive terrors. ‘The reverfe is 
obfervable in the eflimates which we form of characters and 
| manners ; and the -more we habituate ourfelves to an accurate 
ferutiny of the moral fpecies, the more delicate feehag do we 
acquire of. the “moft minute diftinctions between vice and vir= 

tue. ‘Such frequent oceafion, indeed, have we, im common 
life, to pronounce all kinds of moral determinations, that no 
object of this: kind can be new or unufual to us ; nor could any 
Salles views OF prepofleffions maintain their ground again{t an 
experience, fo common and familiar. Experience being chiefly 
what forms the aflociations of ideas, “tis impoffible, that any 
-aflociation could eet and er in + direct ae : 
to that principle, So | ; 


Uiefulnets § 48 agreeable, and é engases our approbation. This 
is a matter of fact, cs a ae oo. oS ufe 
o FOr © “Whole 
m OI aly = = For our -appatiow fe : 
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quently extenda: Ginher. It muff, therefore, be the utercll : 
of thofe, who are ferved by. the character or action approved. 
of; and thefe we may conclude, however remote, are not 


totally indifferent to us. By opening up this principle, we 
fhall difcover one great fource of moral diftinhons. 


2 A R T He 


Bio is a " principle in human nature "Of fuch extentive 
energy, and the intereft of each individual is, in general, fo 
clofely conneéted with that of the community, that thofe phi- 
lofophers - were excufable, who fancied, that all our concern for 
the public might be refolved into a concern for our own hap- 
pinels ous rae see ae aM, every moment, eS 


eet. virtues OL VIClS 3. mee obferved, cae the orice 
had a tendency to encreafe the happinefs, and the latter the 
: mifery of fociety ; they afked, whether it were polhhle that we 
could have any general concern for fociety, or any difinterefted 
vefentment of the welfare or injury £ ‘ot hers 5 they found it 
fimpler to confider all thefe fentiment modifications of felf- 
love; and they difcovered a pretence, at leaft, for this unity 
of principle, in that clofe union of intereft, which is fo ob~ 
fervable between the public and each individual, 


But notwithfanding this frequent _ confufion of. interefts, 
"tis ealy” to attain what natural philo! phers, after my Lord 
Bacon, have affeted to call the xperimentuin erucisy or that 
experiment, which points out the right way in any doubt or 
ambiguity. We have found inftances, in which private in- 


Q4g fe) | : tereft 
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tereft was feparated from public; in which it was even con= 
trary: And yet we obferved the moral fentiment to continue, 
notwithftanding this disjunQion of interefts. And -wherever 
thefe diftin® interefts fenfibly concurred, we always found a 
fenfible increafe of the fentiment, and a more warm affeGion 
to virtue, and deteftation of vice, or what we properly call, 
gratitude and revenge. Compelled by thefe inftances, we muft 
renounce the-theory, which accounts for every moral fentiment 
by the principle of felf-love. We muft adopt a more public: 
affection, and allow, that, the interefts of fociety are not, even 
on their own account, entirely indifferent to us. Ufefulnefs 
is only a tendency to a certain end; and ’tis a contradi@tion in 
terms, that any thing pleafes as means to an end, where the: 
end itfelf no way affects us. If therefore ufefulnefs be a fource: 
of moral {entiment, and if this ufefulnefs be not always con=- 
fidered with a reference to felf; it follows, that every thing,. 
which contributes. to.the happinefs.of fociety, recommends it- 
felf direftly to our approbation and good-will. Here is a: 
principle, which accounts, in great part, for the origin of mo-- 
rality :. And what need we feek for abftrufe and remote fyftems, . 
when there occurs one fo obvious and natural * ? 


* Tis needlefs.to puth our refearches {o far as to alk, why we have humanity ora”. 
fellow-feeling y with others. ’Jis fufficient, that this4 is experienced to be a principle 
in human nature. We: mutt flop fomewhere i in our. examination of caufes ; 3 and there - 
are,. in every {cience, fome general principles, ‘beyond which we Cannot hope to find . 
any principle more general. No man is abfolutely indifferent to the happinefs and : 
mifery of others. The firft has a natural tendency ito give pleafure ; the fecond, pain. 
“This every one may. find in himfelf. It is not probable, that. thefe. principles can be 
tefolved into principles more fimple and univerfal, whatever attempts may have been 
made to that purpofe. But if it were poffible, it belongs not to the prefent {ubjeé ; 

and we may here. fafely, confider thefe principles as original ; Happy, if we can-rende¢ 
all the. confequences i vlan and i perfpicvous. . 


* 


Have’ 
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Have we any difficulty to comprehend the force: of humanity 
and benevolence? Or to conceive,. that the very afpeat of 
happinels, joy, profperity, gives pleafure ; that of pain, fuf-- 
fering, forrow, communicates uneafinefs? ‘The human coun-- 
- tenance, fays Horace*, borrows {miles or tears from the 
humancountenance. Reduce a perfon to folitude, and he lofes. 
all enjoyment, except merely of the fpeculative kind; and that. 
becaufe the movements.of his heart are not forwarded by cor-- 
refpondent movements in his fellow-creatures.. The figns of 
forrow and mourning, though arbitrary, affec us with melan- - 
choly; but the natural fymptoms, tears and cries and groans, 
never fail to infufe compaffion and uneafinefs. And if the 
effeéts of mifery touch us in fo lively a manner; can we be fup= 
pofed altogether infenfible or indifferent towards its caufes;. 
when a malicious or treacherous character and PEN are - 


prefented to us 2. 


We enter, . I thall fuppofe, intoa » convenient, warm; well~ 
contrived apartment: We neceflarily receive a pleafure fron» 
its very furvey; becaufe it prefents us with the pleafing ideas. 
of eafe, fatisfaction, and enjoyment. ie hofpitable, good-- 
humoured, humane landlord appears. This’ ‘circumftance furely 
muft embellith the whole; nor can we eafily forbear refleGing, 
with pleafure, on the fatisfaction which refults. to every one 
from his intercourfe and good-offices. | 


~ 


Elis whole BO, as the feedom, es conkdenesed and 


eee! ‘Gite happinetie xe 7 a x pleting fympatby j ins “the: 


* Uti ridentibus arrident,. ita flentibus adflent 
Aumani vultus. - Hor, - 


ee 


profpect of fo much joy, and can never ae the fource of 
iy. without the moft agreeable emotions, 


Tie tells me, that an oppreffive and powerful paca had 
attempted to difpoffels him of his inheritance, and had long: 
difturbed all his innocent and focial pleafures, I feel an imme~ 
diate indignation arife in me againft {uch violence and injury. 


But ’ts no wonder, he adds, that a private wrong fhould 
proceed from a man, who had enflaved provinces, depo- 
pulated cities, and made the field and feaffold ftream with 
human blood. Iam ftruck with horror at the profpe& of fo 


much ‘mifery, and am. actuated ze the EOE ee antipathy 
again 1 its author. oe ee 


Tn general, "tis certain, that wherever we go, whatever we 
reflee on or converfe about 5 every thing full prefents us with 
the view of human happinefs or mifery, and excites in our 
preatt a. fympathetic movement of pleafure or wneafinels. In 
our ferious: occupations, in our carelels Jnl this pene 
= fill exerts its aGtive energy. - | 


7a man, who eaters the ae is immediately firuck with 
the view of fo great a multitude, participating of one common 
 amufement; and experiences from their very afped, a fuperior — 
fenfibility « or -difpofition of b ing rected with: every DECI 
which he thares with his oe -ereatures, x 


He ee the coor to sis amare ee he appearance a 2 
a full audience, and raifed to a degree. of. enthufiafm, which 


cannot command i in any folitary or calm moment. 


Every 3 m vement of the theatre, bya ‘kilt poet, is s com 
aunicated, as it were by magic, to the: fpeftators ; who weep, 
tremble, 


¢ 
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tremblé, refent; rejoice, “ea are enflamed with all the variety 
of paflions,. which actuate the feveral gs of the drama, 


“Where any, event croffes our Wines, and interrupts the hap= 
pinels of the favourite charaéters, we feel a fenfible anxiety 
and concern. But where their fufferings proceed from the. 
treachery, cruelty, or tyranny of . an enemy, our breafts are af- 

- fected with the livelieft refentment againtt the author of thefe , 


ealarnitics. 


Tis hee efteemed contrary to the rules of art to reprefent 
any thing cool and indifferent. A difant friend, OF a con— 
fident, who has no immediate intereft in the cataftrophe, 
ought, if poflible, to be avoided by the poet; as communicat~ 
ing a like indifference to the audience, and checking the pro= 
grefs of the paflions. 22, 


No fpecies of poetry is more entertaining: thai naira! ad 
every one is fenfible, that the chief fource of its pleafure arifes 
oe thofe j EES of a oe and tender Me 


a fie fo ek = So a ARIUS, who trang 
ferred the fcene to the fea-fhore, inl re prefented the mof — 
magnificent object in nature, 1s confefled to have erred in his. 
choice. . The idea of toil, labour, and danger, fuitered by the 


—— 1s — ne an Jparordable eee which ate 


“When = was 5 twenty, ce 
choice : Now. lam forty, L declare for Horac cee 
to be fure, more: readily into fentiments, which refemble thefe 
we feel every day : But no pathon, when well repreles ted, | 

: an, 


—_—  .. 


eam be entirely indifferent'to us; becaufe there is none, of 
qwhich every man -has not within him, at leaft the deeds and 
firfl principles. Tis the bufinefs of poetry to approach every 
affection by lively imagery and reprefentation, and make it 
Yook like | truth and reality: A certain proof, that wherever 
that reality is found, our ‘mands are dilpoted to be ftrongly af- 
fe Ged by it, 


_ Any recent event or piece of news, by Ss the fertunes of 
flates, provinces or many individuals are affected, is extremely 
interefting even to thofe whofe welfare 1s not immediately en- 
gaged. Such intelligence is propagated with celerity, heard 
with avidity, and enquired into with attention and concern. 
The interefts of fociety appear, on this occafion, to be, in fome 
‘degree, the intereft of each individual. ‘The imagination is 
fure to be affeGted; though the paflions excited may not always 
be fo firong and fteady as to have great influence on the con 
dua and behaviour, 


The perufal of a hiftory feems a calm entertainment; but 
4vould be no entertainment at all, did not our hearts beat with - 
correfpondent movements to thofe defcribed by the hiftorian. 


TuucypibEs and GUICCIARDIN fupport with difficulty 
‘our attention; while the former defcribes the trivial rencoun- 
ters of the fmall cities of ‘GREECE, ‘and the latter the harm- 
jefs wars of Pisa. The few perfons interefted, and the fmall 
sntereft fill not the imagination, and engage not the affe€tions. 
‘The. deep. diftrefs of the numerous ATHENIAN army before 
SyRacusE; the danger, which fo nearly threatens VE NICE ; -- 
thefe excite. compallion 5 Aaals: move terror and anxiety. 


The 
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The indifferent, uninterefting ftyle of SUBTONIUS, equally : 


with the mafterly pencil of TaciTus, may convince us of the 


cruel depravity of Nero or TiBeRius: But what a difference . 


of fentiment! While the former coldly relates the facts; and 
the latter fets before our eyes the venerable figures of a SORA- 
Nus arid a THRASEA, intrepid in their fate, and only moved 
by the melting forrows of their friends and kindred. What 
fympathy then touches every human heart ! What indig- 
fation againft the tyrant, whofe caufelefs fear, or unprovoked 


malice, gare rife to fuch deteftable eee 


If we ene thefe Fubjects nearer : ‘If we remove all fe 
cion of fi€tion and deceit: What powerful concern is excited, 


and how much fuperior, in many inftances, to the narrow at- 


tachments of felf-love and private intereft! Popular fedition, 
party zeal, a devoted obedience to faCtious leaders; thefe are 


“Yome of. the moft vifible, though lefs: laudable effects of this — 


focial fympathy i in human nature. 


‘The frivoloufnels of the fabje& too, we may obferve, is not 


able to detach as eas = om what carties an A umage of human 


fentiment and affedion, SS ae = 

When a perfon fiutters, ntl pronouticés with aaicalty, we 
even FRE with this trivial unealinefs, and fuffer for him. 
And ’tis a rule in criticilm, that every ‘combination of fyllables 
or letters, which gives pain to the organs of {peech in the reci- 
tal, appears alfo, from . Species of fymy athy, harfh arid dif- 


agreeable | to the ear. : “Nay, when: we run over a a ‘book with. our 


eaufe we fill imagine, thata. perfon recites it tows, and fuffers 


| from the pronunciation of thefe j ene founds.. So delicate i is 


eur fympathy ! 


: VoL. il. : R r 2 : j i fe 


+ 


eye, we are. fenfible ef fuch unharmonious compolition ; be- - 
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Eafy and unconftrained poftures and motions are always 
beautiful: An air of health and vigour is agreeable: Cloaths 
which warm, without burthening the body; which cover, 
without imprifoning the limbs, are well-fafhioned. ‘In every 
judgment of beauty, the fentiments and feelings of the per- 
fons affected enter into ‘confideration, and communicate to the 
fpeCtator fimilar touches of pain or pleafure *. What wonder, 
then, if we can pronounce no judgment concerning the cha-~ 
raGter and condua of men, without confidering the tendencies 
of their aétions, and the happinefs or mifery which. thence 
arifes to fociety ? What affociation of ideas would ever operate, 
were that principle here totally ina@tive f ? 


Ee any man, from a. cald infenfibility, or narrow felfifhnefs. 
of temper, is unaffeGed with the images of human happine(s 
or mifery, he muft be equally indifferent to the images of vice 


* “¢ Decentior equus cujus aftricta funt ilia ; fed idem velocior.. Pulcher afpedtu 
** fit athleta, cujus lacertos exercitatio expreffit; idem certamini paratior. _Nun- 
*< quam enim /pecies ab utihtate dividitur. Sed hoc quidem difcernere modici judicii 
* ef. Quinrriran Inf. lib. 8. ap. 35 2 

+ In proportion to the flation which a man poffefiés, according to the relations in 
which he is placed; we always expect from him a greater or lefs degree of good, 
and when difappointed, blame his inutility ; and much more do we blame him, if 
any ill or prejudice arifes from his condu& and behaviour. When the interefts of 
one country interfere with thofe. of another, we eftimate the merits of a flatefman by 

the good or ill, which refults to his own country from his meafures and councils, with- 
out regard to the prejudice which he brings ¢ om its enemies and rivals. His fellow-ci- 

__ tizens are the objedts, which lie neareft the. eye, while. we determine his charater.. 
+. And as nature: has implanted in every oné a fuperior affeétion to his own country, we 

never expect any regard to diftant nations, where the {malleft competition arifes. Not 

to mention, that while every man confults the good of his own community, we are 

' Senfible; that the general intereft of mankind is better promoted, than by any loofe 

indeterminate views to the good of a fpecies, whence no beneficial aétion could ever 

zefult, for want of ee duly limited obicts on: ee they could exert. themfelves.. _ 


= 
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and virtue: As, on the other hand, tis always found, that a 
warm. concern for the interefts of our {pecies is attended with 
adelicate feeling of all moral diftinctions; a ftrong refentment 
of injury done to men; a lively approbation of their welfare. 
"In this particular, though great fuperiority is obfervable of one 
man. above another; yet none are fo entirely indifferent to the 
interefts of their fellow-creatures, as to perceive no diftinctions 
of moral good and evil, in confequence of the different fen- 
dencies of actions and principles. How, indeed, can we fup- 
pofe it poffible of any one, who wears a human heart, that, 
if there be fubjected to his cenfure, one character or fyftem of 
condu&, which is beneficial, and another, which is pernicious, 
to his {pecies or community, he will not fo much as give a-cool 
preference to the former, or afcribe to it the {mallet merit Or 
7 regard? Let us fuppofe fuch a perfon ever fo felfith ; let pri- 
vate intereft have ingrofled ever fo much his attention; yet in 
inftances, where that is not concerned, he muft unavoidably 
feel fome propenfity to the good of mankind, and make it an 
object of choice, if every thing elfe be equal. Would any 
man, who 1S walking along; tread as willingly on another’ S 
gouty tocs, whom he has no quarrel with, as on the hard Hint 
and pavement? There 1s here furely a difference in the cafe. 
We furely take into confideration the happinels and mifery of 
others, in weighing the feveral motives of action, and incline 
to the former, where no private regards draw us to feek our own 
promotion or advantage by the injury of our fellow-creatures. 
And if the principles of human ney are capable, i in many ‘in- 
ftances,. of influencing our aétions, . they mutt, at all times, 
have fome authority over ourfentiments, and give us a general = 


| appr obation of what is ufeful to fociety, and blame of what is 
Rr? = So A Tin 


38 ET Peo —-y, 

dangerous or pernicious. The degrees of thefe fentiments may 
be the fubjeGt of controverfy; but the reality of their exift- 
“née, Ong thould think, muft be. admitted, Ia, @VEEY, theory OF 
Siem. | = 


A er reature, abfolutely manent ond fpiteful, wwere there any 
fuch im nature, muft be worfe than indifferent to the images 
of vice and virtue. All his fentiments muf be imverted, and 
directly oppolite to thofe, which prevail in the human {pecies, 
Whatever contributes to the good of mankind, as it crofles the 
conttant bent of his wifhes and defires, muft produce uneafinels 
and difapproba tion; and, on the contr ary, whatever is the 
fource of diforder and mifery in fociety, muft, for the fame 
reafon, be fegarded with pleafure and complacency. “TIMON, 
who probably from his affected fpleen, more than any invete 
rate malice, was denominated the man-hater, embraced AL~ 
CIBIADES, with great fondnefs. Go on, my boy * cried he, 

| acquire the sciliinct of the people: You will one day, L fore- 
fee, be the caufe of © great. calamities ta them. *: Could we admit 
the two principles of the Mani CHEANS, “tis-an infallible 
confequence, that their fentiments of human ations, as well 
as of every. thing elfe, muft be totally oppofite; and that every 
 inftance of juftice and benevolence, from its neceflary tendene cYs. 
mutt pleafe the one deity and difpleafe the other. s All mankind. 
‘fo far refemble the good Principle, that where Antereft or re- 
venge or envy perverts not our difpofition, we are always | In= 
clined from our natural philanthropy, to give the preference 
to the happinefs of fociety, and confequently to virtue, above 
its” ‘oppofite. Abfolute, unprovoked, difinterefted alice has. 
: never, perhaps, place i in Any human, breafts or if it-had,, mult 
Bd Pivrarca i In vita Acs. a = o 
eS = Bhere:. 
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there pervert all the fentiments of morals, as well as the feel- 
inga of humanity. If the cruelty of Nero be allowed entirely 
voluntary, and not rather the effe& of conftant fear and refent- 
ment; “tis evident, that TIGELLINUS, preferably to SENECA 
or Burrus, muft have poflefied his fteady and uniform ap- 


= 


probation, 


A ftatefman or patriot, who ferves our own country, in our 
own time, has always a more paflionate regard paid- him, thar 
one whofe beneficial influence operated on diftant ages or re= 
mote nations ; ‘where the good, refulting | from his generous | 
humanity, ‘being lefs conneéted with us, feems more obfcure, 
and affects us with a lefs lively fympathy. We may own the 
merit to be equally great, though our fentiments are not railed 
to an equal height, in both cafes. The judgment here correéts: 
the inequalities of our internal emotions and perceptions jin 
ike manner, as it preferves us from error, in the feveral vatia— 
tions of images, prefented to our external fenfes. . The fame 
objed, at a double diftance, really throws on the: eye a pidure 
of but half the bulk; and yet we imagine that it appears of 
‘the fame fize in both fituations ; ; becaufe we ‘know, that, on 
our approach to it, its mage would expand om the eye, and > 
qhat the difference confifts not in the opject itfelf, but in our 
polition with regard toit, ‘And, indeed, without fuch correc= 
tion of appearances, both im internal and external fentiment, 
men could never think or talk feadily, on any fubject; while 
their flu@uating fituations produce a continual variation on oh~ 
jects, and throw oe into’ — different eee = eel mete 


and pofitions: *, : see 
The 


5 he Mee ee 


* For-a like reafon, the tendencies of a@ions and charaCters, not their real acci- : 


measalsconfequences, are alone regarded in our moraldeterminations or general jude- 
ments 3 


gio. 8 F @& T FON “ve 
The more we converfe with mankind, and the greater focial 
§ntercourfe we maintain, the more shall we be familiarized to 
thefe general preferences and diftinGions, without which our 
converlation and difcourfe could fcarcely be rendered intelli- 
gible to each other. Every man’s intereft is peculiar to him- 
felf, and the averfions and defires, which refult from it, can= 
not be fuppofed to affe&t others in a like degree. General 
language, therefore, being formed for general ufe, muft be 
moulded on fome more general views, and muft affix the epi- 
thets of praife or blame, in conformity to fentiments, which 
arife from the general interefts of the community. And if 
-thefe fentiments, i in moft men, be not fo ftrong as thofe, which 
have a reference to private good; yet fill they muft make 
fome diftin@tion, even in perfons the moft depraved and {felfith ; 
and muft attach the notion of good to a beneficent conduét, 
and of evil to the contrary. Sympathy, we fhall allow, is 
much fainter than our concern for ourfelves, and fympathy 
with perfons remote from us, much fainter than that with per- 
fons near and contiguous; but for this yery reafon, ’tis necef- 
fary for us, in our calm judgments and difcourfe concerning the - 
ments ; 5 Hioush in our 7 feeling or fentiment, we cannot help ne greater re- 
gard to one whofe tation, joined to virtue, renders him really ufeful to fociety, than 
to one, who exerts the focjal virtues only in good intentions and benevolent affeCions. 
Separating the charaéter from the fortune, by an eafy and neceflary effort of thought, 
we pronounce thefe perfons alike, and give them the fame general praife. The 


judgment corrects or endeavours to correct the appearance: But is not able = to 
"prevail over fentiment, 


Why: is this peach-tree faid to be better than that other, but becaufe it erodes 
more or better fruit? And would not the fame praife be given it, though fnails or 
* vermin had deftroyed the ‘fruit, before it came to full maturity? In morals too, is 
not the tree known by the fruit: es And cannot we éafily diftinguith between nature and 
accident, in the one cafe as well as in the other ? 


: : chan’ 
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characters of men, to negleét all thefe differences, and render 
our fentiments more public and focial. Befides, that. we our- 
felves often change our fituation in this particular, we every. 
day meet with perfons, who are in.a different fituation from - 
us, and who could never converfe with us, were we to remain 
conftantly in that pofition and point of view, which is pecu~ 
liar to ourfelf. “The intercourfe of fentiments, therefore, in 
fociety and converfation, makes us form fome general unal- 
terable ftandard, by which we may approve or difapprove of 
characters and manners. And though the heart takes not part. 
_ entirely with thofe eeneral notions, nor regulates all its.love- . 
and hatred, by the univerfal, abftra&t differences of vice and 
virtue, without regard to felf, or the perfons with whom we 
are more immediately connected; yet have thefe moral. diffe~ 
rences a confiderable influence, and being fufficient, at leaft, | 
for difcourfe, ferve all our purpofes in ay in the ia 
on the theatre, and in the {chools*. : 


Thus; ¢ in whatever light we ee this fubjeat ne merit 
aferibed to the focial virtues, appears. ftll uniform, and arifes 
chiefly from that regard, which the natural fentiment of bene~. 

wolence engages us to pay to the interefts of mankind and fo- 
ciety. If we confider the principles of the human make ;. 
-fuch as they appear to daily experience and obfervation ; we — 
muft, a priori, conclude it umpoflible for fuch a creature a as malt 2 


* Tis wifely ordained by nature, that private connexions fhould commonly oe 
vail over univerfal views and confiderations ; 3 otherwife our affeGions and adions. 
-would be diflipated and loft, for want ofa proper limited abject. Thus.a {mall bene- 
fit. done to ourfelves, or our near friends, excites more lively fentiments of love and. 
approbation than a great benefit done to a diftant common-wealth: But ftill we know 
here, as in all the fenfes, to correct thefé inequalities by reffetion, and retain ce ge- 
a ieatand of vice and virtue, founded chiefly on. gengiat uieeee eo es 


ie (Se ie Oe ae: 


to be totally indifferent to the well or ill-being of his fellow- 
ereatures, and not readily, of himfelf, to pronounce, where 
nothing gives him any particular byafs, that what promotes 
their happinels is good, what tends to their mifery is evil, 

. svithout any farther regard or confideration. Here then are-the 
_ faint rudiments, at leaft, or out-lines, of a general diftinchon 
between actions; and in proportion as the humanity of the 
perfon is fuppofed to encreafe, his connexion with thofe injured 
| or benefited, and his lively conception of their mifery or hap- 
pinefs ; his confequent cenfure or approbation acquires propor- 
tionable vigour. There is no neceflity, that a generous action, 
barely mentioned in.an old hiftory, or remote gazette, fhould 
communicate any ftrong feelings of applaufe and admiration. 
Virtue, placed at fuch a diftance, is like a fixed ftar, which, 
though to the éye of reafon, it may appear as luminous as the. — 
fun in his meridian, is fo infinitely removed, as to affect the a 

fenfes, neither with light nor heat. Bring this virtue ‘nearer, 
by our acquaintance or connexion with the per fons, or even by 
an eloquent recital of the cafe; our hearts are” immediately 
_ caught, our fympathy enlivened, and our cool approbation con- 
verted into the warmeft fentiments of friendfhip and ‘regard. 
Thefe feem neceflary and infallible confequences of the general 
principles of human Ss as difcovered 1 in common life and 


practice. 


Again; oe Gee views. 8 reafonings : Comiider che” 
matter @ pofteriori ; and weighing the confequences, enquire, : 
af the merit of focial virtue 1s not, in a great meafure, . derived , 
from the feelings of humanity, with which it affedts the fpec 
gators. Tt < appears to be matter of fa, that the circumftance 
aS pve he in all fubjedts, is, a fource of praife and approba- 
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ion: That it is conftantly appealed to in all moral decifions 
concerning the merit and demerit of a@ions: That it is the 
jfolefource.of that high regard paid to juftice, fidelity, ‘honour, 
allegiance and: chaftity : That it is imfeparable from all the 
other focial virtues, humanity, generofity, charity, affability, 
denity, mercy and moderation: And31in.a word, that it is: one 
foundation of the chief part of morals, which, hasia. reference : 
to mankind and our fellow-creatures. ~~ 


Tt appears alfo, that, in our general approbation of characters 
and manners, the ufeful: tendency of the focial virtues: moves 
us not by any regards to felf-intereft, but hasan influence much 
more univerfal and extenfive. It appears, that a tendency to 
' public good, and to the promoting of peace, harmony, and 
order in fociety, does always, by affecting the benevolent prin- 
ciples of our frame, engage us on the fide of the focial virtues, - 
And it appears, as an.additional confirmation, that thefe prin- 
ciples of humanity and fympathy_ enter fo deep into all our fen- 
timents, and have Yo powerful an influence, as may enable 


them to excite:the firongeft cenfure and applaute. ‘The prefent 


theory is the fimple refult of all thefe infe rences, each-of which — 
deems founded on uniform experience and oblermaiom - 


Were it doubtful, whether there was any fuch principle i in. 
‘our nature as humanity or a concern for others, yet when we 
fee, in numberlefs inflances, that, whatever has a tendency te 
promote the imterefts of fociety, is fo highly approved of, we 
sought thence to learn the force of the benevolent principle; ; 
fince. "tis impoffible for any thing to pleafe as means to.an end, 
where the end is totally indifferent. On the other hand, were 
it doubtful whether there was, implanted in our nature, any 
general principle of moral blame and approbation, yet when 
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(OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES: | 
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T feems evident, that where a quality or habit is fubjected 
to our examination, if it appes in any refpect prejudicial 
to the perfon poflefled. of it, or fuch as incapacitates him for — 
bufinefs and action, it is ‘inftantly” blamed, and ranked among 
his faults and imperfections. Indolence, negligence, want of 


order. and method,. _obftinacy, ficklenefs, rafhnefs, credulity ; 
thefe qualities were never efteemed by any one indifferent to a 
character ; 3. HEED lef, ‘extolled as ne or vi Lee 


eS 


No anny Bi *tis ised iS “biolnalps ener Spemmle- or 
praife-worthy. "Tis all according toitsdeeree. A dues snedium, 
lay the PERIPATETICS, is the charaGter of virtue. But 
this medium. is ee determined by ae ee po 


When Pcie re no eee seus = e execution a S 
“engages: us in ‘precipitate 


any purpofe: “When ex es 
and ill-concerted meafures and enterprize : By fuch. reafe = 
INES as s thefe, we fix the proper and commendable medioc ity 
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in all moral and prudential difquifitions; and: never lofe View 
gh the advantages, which. refult from any character or habit, 


ee as. thefe advantages are enjoyed by the perfon: poflefled 
of the character, it can never be felf-love which renders the: 
profpect of them agreeable to us, the fpetators, and. prompts 
eur elteem and approbation: No force of imagination. cans 
convert us. into another perfon, and make us fancy, that we,. 
being that perfon, reap benefit from: thofé valuable qualities, — 
which belong to him, Or if it did, no: celerity of imagina- 
tion could immediately tranfport. us back,. into. ourfelyes, and: 
make us love and efteem the perfon, as- different from us,. 
Views and’ fentiments,. fo oppofite to known truth, and to each: 
other, could never have place, at the fame time, in the fame- 
perfon. Alb fafpicion, therefore, of felfith regards. is Here: 
totally excluded. °Tis a quite different principle, which: actu=- 
ates our bofom,. and interefts us in. the felicity of the perfon: 
whom we contemplate.. Where his natural talents. and acquired! 
abilities give us the profpect of elevation, advancement, a figure: 
in life, profperous faccefs,. a fleady command over fortune, 
and. the execution of great or advantageous undertakings; we: 
are ftruck with fuch: agreeable images, and feel a complacency: 
and regard immediately arife towards him. The ideas.of hap- 
pinels, joy,. trrumph, profperity, are connested. witli every: 
3 cireumflance of his character, and diffufe oven our minds a: 
: plealing fentiment of Apapathy and met os 
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= > * One may venture to afiirm,. that there is: no heman- creature,, to: whom te 
3 rar 3 Happinefs (where envy ‘or reven: ge has.no place), does: not.give pleafure,. 
. that of m ry, Uneafin {3 This feems: infeparable from our. make-and conftitution, 
But they are. only ther more, nerous 1 minds, that are thence prompted. to feek zealonfly’ 
= geod of others, and to have a, teal paflion. for their welfare... With. men of nar-- 
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Let us fappofe 4 perfon originally fo framed as to have no: 
manner Of concern for his fellow-creatures, but to regard the: . 
happinefs and maifery of all fenfible beings with greater indif-- 
ference than evén two ¢ontigtious fhades of the fame colour. 
Let us fuppofe, if the profperity of nations were laid on the 
one hand, and their ruin onthe other, and he were defired to: 
choofe; that he would fland, like the fchoolman’s af, irrefo~ 
lute and wndetermined, between: equal ‘motives; or rather;. 
like the fame afs between: two pieces of wood or matble;. 
without any inclination, or propenfity to either fide. The 
confequence, I. beNeve, muft be allowed jut, that fuch a per- 
fon, being abfolutely unconcerned, either. for the public good: 
of a community or the private utility of others, would look: 
on every quality, however pernicious, or however beneficial,. 
£0 fociety;, or to its ‘poffeffor,. with the fame indifference 2 as on: 
the moft common and uninterefting objet, : 


But if, imftead of this fancied: monfter, we , fappofe a ian to* 
form a judgment or determination in the cafe, there is to him: 
a plain foundation of preference,, where every thing’ elfe is: 
equal; and “however: cool his choice. may be, if his heart be: : 
felfith, or if the ‘perfons interefted be remote from him; there: 
mutt full be a choice, or diftination, between what is ufeful,. 
aH what 1 is pernicious.. Now this diftinétion’ ig the fame i in. all 


row and. ungenerous fpirits,, this-fympathy goes: not beyond a Might feeling of the- 
imagination, which ferves only to excite fentiments of complacency or cenfure, and: 
makes them: apply to the objeét either honourable or dithonourablé appellations. — A: 
griping mifer, for inftance,- praifes extremely taduftry and HEIL even im others, ~ 
and fets them, . in his. eftimation, above all the other virtues. He ‘knows the good. . 
tiat refults. from them,. and feels that fpecies of happinefs with: a.more: lively fym- 
pathy,. than any other you could reprefent to him ; though perhaps she would not part 
with a ae to makethe fortune of. the. induftrious man, whom he: praifes fo BEY 
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$ 
its parts, with the moral di ‘sfinétion, whofe foundation has been 
fo often, and fo much in vain, enquired after. The fame 
endowments of the mind, in every circumftance, are agreeable 
to the fentiment of morals and to that of humanity; the 
fame temper is fufceptible of high degrees of the one fenti~ 
ment and of the other; and the fame alteration in the objects, _ 
by their nearer approach or by connections, enlivens. the one 
and the other. By all the rules of philofophy, therefore, we 
mult conclude, that thefe fentiments. are originally the fame ; 
fince, in each particular, even the moft minute, they are 
governed by. the fame dams, and are moved by the fame. 
eee 6g 


, 


“Why do meet ie, fais with the ieeateie certainty, that 
The moon is kept i in its orbit by the fame force of gravity, 
which ‘makes bodies ‘fall near the furface of the earth, but 
becaufe thefe effects are, upon ‘computation, found fimilar and 
“equal? And — fot this argument bring as ens. convic=. 
tion, in x moral Liss ‘in natural Be iitons P : 


To prove, by any ion deta, sic all aire Sus ufeful 
to. the pofleffor, are approved, and the contrary cenfured, 
would be fuperfluous. The leaft refle@ion on what is every 
day experienced in life, will be fuflicient. We fhall only 
mention a few a in onder to, remove, af poflible, all 
doubt and. hefitation, SS : 


The eee the mor Weceary os alge execution io any y ulefal 
enterprize is DISCRETION; by which we carry on a fafe 
intercourfe owith others, give ge attention to our own and to 
their characte Ba veigh each circumftance of the bufinefs which 
We undertake, and employ the fare and fafett means for the 

== : attain= 
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attainment of any.end or purpofe. To a CROMWEL, - per= 
haps, : or a DE RETZ, difcretion may appear an alderman-like 
virtue, as Dr. Swift calls = 2 , and being incompatible With - 
thofe vaft defigns, to which their courage and ambition pr om pted. 
them, it might really, in them,. be a fault or imperfeCiion.. - 
But in the conduct of ordinary life, no virtue is more requi- 
fite, not only to obtain fuccefs, but to avoid the moft fatal, 
mifcarriages. and difappointments. ‘The greateft parts without. » 
it, as obferved ‘by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their » 
owner ; as PoLYPHEMUS deprived of his eye was only the 
more Soe on account of ‘his enormous: ‘Atrength and 


ftature. - 


The bett character, indeed, were it not rather too perfech 
for human nature, is. that which gives nothing to temper of. 
any kind ; but alternately employs enterprife and caution, as. 
each is 2 ufe oful to the particular purpofe intended. ‘Such i As the 
excellence, which St. EVvREMOND aferibes £0 mare(chal Tue 
RENE, who difplayed. every campaign, as he erew older, more. 
temerity. in his military enterprifes; and. being now. from. 
long. experience, perfectly. acquainted with every. = Baa in. 
war, he advanced owith greater | nefs Aa fecurity, 4 in. a road, 
fo well known to him. Fasrus, fays Macuiavet, was. 
cautious; SCIPIO enterprifing : And both fucceeded, be- 
caute the fituation of the RomAN affairs, during the com-= 
mand of each, was peculiarly adapted to his genius; but botlr = 
would have‘ failed, had thefe fituations been reverfed. He = 
happy, whofe ‘cireumftances fuit his emper 5 but he isn i : 
excellent, who can {uit his temper t any eircumiftances. 


What nee is s there to apy the Dries of I N D U S TR <4 


and to extol its advantages, in the aoqualttion:< of power and 
riches, 


$20, see Fe oe wt 


. gxiches, of if raifing what we call a fortune in the world? 
“The tortoife, according to the fable, by his affiduity, gained 
the race of the hare, though poffefled of much fuperior fwift- 
nefs. A man’s time, when well hufbanded, is like a culti- 
vated field, of which a few: acres produce more of what is 
arfeful.to life, than extenfive provinces, even of the richeft foil, 
when. over-run with weeds and brambles. 


But all profped: of fuccefs in life, or even. of tolerable fub- 
Aiftence, muft fail, where a. teafornable FRUGALITY is 
avanting. The. heap, imftead of increafing, diminithes daily, 
and leaves its pofleflor fo much more unhappy, that not having 
‘been able to confine his expences to a large revenue, he will 
- till lefs be able to live contentedly on a fmall one. The fouls 
of men, according to PLato™%, inflamed with impure appe- 
tites, and lofing the body, which alone afforded means of 
fatisfaction, hover about the earth, and haunt the places, where 
fheir bodies are depolited ; poffeft with the longing defire to 
recover the loft organs of fenfation. So may we {ee worthlefs 
prodigals, having confamed their fortunes on wild’ debauches, 
thrufting themelves into every plentiful table, and every party — 


woe pleafure, hated even by the vicious, and defpifed even a 
Be 5 


I ez treme. of feugality.i is avarice, kick as it both 
Prices a ‘man. of all ufe- of his. riches, and. checks, Aofpitality 
and every focial enjoyment, is juftly cenfured ‘on a. double 
Account. Prodigality, the other extreme, is. commonly more 
hurtful to. a man himfelf; and. each of thefe extremes is 
blamed bone, gine other, SS to the temper of the per- 
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fon who cenfures, and according to his greater or lefs fenfibi- 
fity to pleafure, either focial or fenfual. 


QuaLiTiEs Geer dene their merit ‘Hoar complicated | 
fources.  Honeffy, fidelity, truth, ave praifed for their imme- 
diate tendency to promote the interefts of fociety; but they | 
are alfo confidered as advantageous to the perfon himfelf, and 
as the fource of that truft and confidence, which can alone 
give a man any confideration in life. One becomes contemp- 
tible, no lefs than odious, when he forgets the duty which in 
this particular he owes to himfelf as well as to fociety. 


Perhaps, this confideration is the chief fource of the high 
blame, which is thrown on any inftance of failure among wo- 
men in point of chafiity. ‘The greatelt regard, which can be 
acquired by that fex, is derived from their fidelity ; and a wo- 
man becomes cheap and vulgar, lofes her rank, and is expofed 
to every infult, who is deficient in this particular. The {mallet 
failure is here fufficient to blaft her charaGer !° A female has 
{fo many opportunities of fecretly indulging thefe appetites, , 
that nothing can give us fecurity but her abfolute modefty and 
referve; and where a breach i is once made, it can icarcely ever 
: be fully repaired. If a man behaves with cowardice on one 
occafion, a contrary conduct re-inftates him in his character. 
But by what aGion can a woman, whofe behaviour has once 
been diffolute, be able to affuré us, that fhe has formed better 
refolutions, and. has felf-command spough to ony ee es : 


execution See i SPs Se ae eae So 


All men, tis sires are ae ce irous oo seen 
but few are fuccefsful in the purfuit : One chief caufe is the 
want, of STR ENGTH of MIND, which might ‘enable ? 
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them to. refit the. temptation of prefent eafe or pleafure, and 
carry em card in the fearch of. more diftant profit and 
and enjoyment. Our affections, ona general profpedt of their 
_abjedts, form certain rules of condud, and certain meafures 
of preference of one above another: And. thefe decifions, 
though really the refult of our calm paffions, and propentfities, 
(for what elfe can pronounce any obje@ eligible or the con- 
trary !) are yet faid, by a natural abufe of terms, to be the 
determination of pure ‘reafan and reflection. But when fome — 
of thefe objects approach nearer us, or acquire the advantages 
of favourable lights and pofitions, which catch the heart or 
imagination 5 our general refolutions are frequently confounded, 
_@ imal enjoyment preferred, and lating thame and forrow ; 
“entailed upon us. And however poets may employ. their wit 
and eloquence, in celebrating prefent pleafure, and. rejecting 
all diftant views to fame, health, « or fortune ; 3 tis obvious, that 
this pradtice is the fource of all diffolutenefs and diforder, . 
repentance and mifery, A. man of a flrong ‘and determinate 
temper adheres tenacioufly to his general refolutions, and is 
neither feduced by the allurements of pleafure, nor terrified by 
the menaces of pain ; ‘but keeps ftill in view thofe diftant pur- 
fuits, by. which he, at onces. enfures his happinels and. hie 
honour, = | 


" Self-fatisfadtion, at leat In pauses degree, ig an advantage, 
which equally attends the FOOL and the WISE-MAN: 
But °tis the only one; nor is there any other circumftance in 
the conduc of life, where they are upon an equal footing, 
Bufinefs, books, converfation ; for all of thefe, a fool is totally _ 
ancapa citated, and except condemned by his ation to the 
coarfelk drudgery, remains a 2 fee $ burthen upon the earth, 
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Accordingly, ts found, that mén aré infinitely jealous of their 
chata@ter in this particular; and many inflances are feen of 
their profligacy and treachery, the moft avowed, ‘and tinte- 
ferved; none of bearing patiently the imputation of igno— 
_ ance: and “ftupidity. DiIcAEARCHUS, the MackDONI4AN 
general, who, as PoLysrus tells. us *, openly erected one 
altar to impiety, and another to injuftice, i in order to bid defi- 
ance to mankind; even he, T dm well affured, would have 
ftarted at the apie of fool, and have meditated revenge for. 
fo i injurious an appellation. Except the affection of parents, 
‘the ftrongeft and moft indiffoluble bond in nature, no connec- 
tion has force fufficient to fupport the difguft arifing from this 
character. Love itfelf, which can fubfift under treachery, 
‘tmeratitude, malice, and infidelity, is immediately extinguithed 
by it, when perceived ahd acknowleged; nor are deformity 
and old age more fatal to the dominion. of that pailion. So: 
dreadful are the ideas of an utter incapacity for any purpole 


or sie: and of continued error and mifcondud | in. 
life! oe Se Ze 
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When *tis atked, whether a aes oral flove et lon “a 
moft valuable ? ? ‘Whether one, aa 
far into a fubjec, but can perform nothing upon ftudy ; Z Or a 


Sear views penetrates 


eontrary chataéter, which muft work out every thing by 
dint of - application Whether a clear head OF a. copious 
invention? Whether a profound genius or a fure judg~ 
— i _ what ee or eee turn | Of under- 


ean anfen none se ihbte quedo Witlione eondteae which 


of thofe qualities capacitates a man beft for the world, and. 
carries him fartheft in. any Peg Se 
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If refined fenfe and exalted fenfe be not fo u/éful as common 
fenfe, their rarity, their novelty, and the noblenefs of their 
objets make fome compenfation, and render them the admira~ 
‘tion of mankind: As gold, though lefs ferviceable than iron, 
acquires, from its {carcity, a value, which is much fuperior. 


The defects of judgment can be fupplied by no art or inven- 
tion ; but thofe of MEMO RY frequently may, both in bufi- 
nefs and in fludy, by method and induftry, and by diligence - 
in committing every thing to writing; and we {carce ever hear 
a fhort memory given as a reafon for a man’s want of fuccefs 
an any undertaking. But in antient times, when no man could 

make a figure without the talent of {peaking, and when the 
audience were too delicate to bear fuch crude, undigefted 

-harangues as our extemporary orators offer to public aflemblies; 
the faculty of memory was then of the utmoft confequence, 
and was accordingly much more valued than at prefent. Scarce 
any great genius is mentioned in antiquity, who is not ccle- 
brated for this talent; and CiceRo. enumerates it among the 
nes fublime qualities of Casar himfelf*,- | 


Particular cuftoms and manners alter the ufefulnefs of qua~ 
lities : They alfo alter their merit. Particular fituations and 
accidents have, in fome degree, the fame influence, He will 
always | be more efteemed, who pofleffes thofe talents and accom- 
plifhments, which fait his fiation, and profeffion, than he 
whom fortune has mifplaced i in the part which the has affigned 
him, The private or felfith virtues are, in this refpe@, more 
arbitrary than the public and focial. In other refpedts, oy. 5 
oe Perhaps, . act Lable | to doubt a controverfy. 
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* Fuit in ‘ites ingenium, ‘ratio, ‘memoria, itere, cura, copitatio, ailigenti2, oe. 
Puiure, = : 
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In this kingdom, fuch continued oftentation, of late years, 
has appeared among men in athive life, with regard to public 
Jpirit, and among thofe in /peculative with regard to benevo- 
lence; and fo many falfe pretenfions to each have been, no 
doubt, detected, that men of the world are apt, without any 
bad intention, to difcover a fullen incredulity on the head of 
thofe moral endowments, and even fometimes abfolutely to. 
deny their exiftence and reality. In like manner, I find, that, 
of old, the perpetual cant of the Stozcs and Cynics concerning 
virtue, their magnificent profeffions and {lender performances, 
bred a difguft in mankind; and Lucran, who, though licen- 
tious with regard to pleafure, is yet, in other refpe€ts, a very 
moral writer, cannot, fometimes, talk of virtue, fo much 


_boafted, without betraying fymptoms of fpleen and irony *. 


But furely, this peevith delicacy, whence-ever it arifes, can 
mever be carried io far as to make us deny the exiftence of every 
{pecies of merit, and all diftinGion of manners “and behaviour. 
Befides diferetion, caution, enterprift, indufiry, afr duty, fru- 
 gality, economy, good- [enfes prudence, difcernment; belides 
thefe endowments, I fay, whofe very names force an avowal of 


. 


nich the moft deter- 
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their merit, there are many others, tov 
mined {cepticilm cannot, for a moment, refufe the tribute Or 
praife and approbation. Tem per ance, fobriety, patience, coy- 
fancy, perfeverance, fore-thought, confideratene/s, fecrecy, order, 
infinuation, addrefs,. prefence of wind, quicknefs of conception, 
facility gy expr effion; thefe, and a Ein ee more pee the 1e fame : 


_ Kind, ‘no man will ever doy to bee: 
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As theif merit confifts in their tendency to ferve the perfon, 
-pofleffed of them, without any magnificent claims of public 
and focial defert, we are the lefs jealous of theit pretenfions,. 
and readily admit them into the catalogue of laudable qualities.. 
We are not fenfible, that, by this conceflion, we have paved 
~~ the way for all the other moral excelléncies, and cannot con 
fiflently hefitate any. longer, with regard to difintcrefted bene= 
volence, patriotifin and humanity. 


‘Tt Foe ad. certain, that firft appearances: are here,, 
as ulual, extremely deceitful, and that ’tis more difficult, in a 
{peculative way, to refolve into felf-love; the merit which we 
_ afcribe to the felfith virtues above-mentioned, than that even of . 
the focial virtues, juftice and beneficence.. For this latter pur= 
pofe, we need but fay, that whatever condu& promotes the 
good of the community, 1s loved). praifed, and. efteemed by: 
the community,. on account of that utility and intereft, of 
= which every one partakes : »: And though this affection and regard: 
be, in reality, gratitude, not felf-love, yet a diftin@ion, ever 
of this obvious nature, may not readily be made by fuperficial 
realoners;. and there is roomy at leaft, to {upport the cavil and: 
difpute for a moment, But as qualities, whicly tend’ only to: 

the utility of their. pofléffor, without any reference to: us, OF 
to the community, are yet efteemed and: valued ; _ by what: 
theory or fyftem can we account for this fentiment from felf- 
love, or. dediice it from. that faromnte. origin ? There feems: 
here a neceflity of confefling that the happinefs and mifery of 
Others are not fpetacles entirely indifferent to us; but that: 
the view of the former, whether im its caufes: or effects, like: 
 fun-fhine or the profpect. of well-cultivated plains, (to carry 
our r pretenfions no higher) communicates afecret joy and fatis- 
faction. 5; 
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ities: the appearance of the latter, like.a lowering cloud or 
barren adie; throws. a. “melancholy damp over the imagina~ 
tion. And this conceffion being once made, the difficulty: 1 is 
over; and a natural, unforced interpretation of the pheno 
mena of human life will afterwards, we may nop prevail 
among all {peculative Saquiset ss 


ee er 

It may ‘not be improper, in this place, to examine the influ- 
ence of bodily endowments, and of the goods of fortune, 
over our fentiments of regard and efteem, and to confider 
whether thefe phenomena fortify or weaken the prefent theory. 
Tt will naturally be expected, that the beauty of the body, as 
is f{uppofed by all antient moralifts, will be fimilar, in fome | 
refpects, to-that-of the mind; and that, every-kindsof- efteem, 
" which is. paid.to.a man, SS Gimilar in-its ori= 
gin, whether it arifes from his mental endowments, or from 


‘his exterior. Cae 


ig 


Tis evident, that one confiderable fource of beauty 3 in all 
animals is the advantage, which they reap ‘from the particular 
firu€ture of their limbs and members, fuitable to the particu- 
Jar. manner of life, .to-whichthey-are by nature: deftined: The ' 
jutt proportions of a horfe deferibed by XENOPHON and NEES 
GIL, are the fame, which are received at this day by our mo-_ 
dern jockeys 5 becaufe the. foundation. of. them: is: the fame,: to 
Wits experience of what AS: detrimental or ufefal in’ the animal. pe 


Broad fhoulders, a ae bo ‘fem joints, taper legs ; all 
thele are beautiful in our fpecies, becaufe figns of force. and. 
vigour. 


? 
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vigour. Ideas ‘of utility and its contrary, though they do not. 
entirely determine what is handfome and deformed, are evi-~ 
dently the fource of a confiderable part of approbation or dif- 
like. 

In antient times, bodily ftrength and dexterity, being of. 
greater w/e and importance in war, was alfo much more efteemed 
and valued, than at prefent. Not to infifton Homer and the 
_ poets, we may obferve, that hiftorians {eruple not to mention 
force of body among the other accomplifhments even:of Ep a~ 

MINONDAs, whom they acknowlege to be the greateft hero, 
ftatefman, and general of all the Grerxs*. A like praife is 
'. given. to Pompey, one of the greateft of the Romans f. 


This inftance i is fimilar to what we obferved above, with regard. 
to memory. 


What derifidn me contempt, with both Peay attend impo~ 
tence; while the unhappy object is regarded as one deprived of 
fo capital a pleafure in life, and at the fame time, as difabled 
from communicating it to others. - Barrenne/s in women, 
being alfo a fpecies of inutilty, is a reproach, but not in the 


fame degree: : Of which the reafon is very obvious, according Z 
to the prefent theory. 


= 


* Dioporus Srcuxus, lib. 15. It may not be improper to give the chara&ter of 


BPaminonp As, as drawn by the hiftorian, in order to fhow the ideas of perfe&t me-. 


rit, which prevailed in thofe ages. Ty other illuftrious men, fays he, you will ob- 


ferve, that each poffefied fome one fhining quality, which was ‘the foundation of his. 


fame; In Epaminonpas all the wirtues are found united ; force of body, eloquence’ 


of expreflion, vigour of mind, contempt of riches, gentlenefs of difpofition, andy 
what is Ogg to be regarded, ong and conduct in war. 


S - Cum alacribas, ES cui UTD curfi; cum validis redte cer HEE: SALLUST 
apud VECET, eS 


There 


reit 


cefs, if the common bent of our the 


X 
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There is fio rule in painting or flatuary more indifpenfible 


“than that of balancing the figures, and placing them with the ~ 


greateft exactnefs on their proper center of . gravity. A figure, 
which is not juftly balanced is ugly; becaufe it ce the 


difagreeable ideas of fall, harm, and pain * 


A difpofition or turn’ of mind, which qualifies a man to rife 


an the world, and advance his fortune, is entitled to efteem 
sand regard, as has been already explained. It may, therefore, © 


naturally be fuppofed, that the actual poffeffion of riches and 
‘authority. will havea confiderable : influence over.thefe fenti- 


MMNCNES,. SSS ee BE = es 


‘Let us examine any hypothefis, by which we can -account 


for the regard paid the. rich and powerful : We fhall find none 
‘fatisfa@tory but that which derives it from the enjoyment _ 
communicated to the {pectator by the images. of profp rity, 


‘happinels, cafe, plenty, command, and the eratification of 


‘every appetite. ‘Self-love, for inftance, which feme. affect fo 


“much to confider as the fource of every fentiment, is plainly 
‘infufficient to this purpofe. _ Where no- goods - Tic 
, eS tis” ‘difficult to conceive on wi 3 


* All men are- ~equally liable, to pain and difeafe ane ficknes : ae may again 


~~ yecover health and tafe. "Thefe circumftances, as they make no diftin@ion between 


“one man-and another, are no fource of pride or humility, regard or contempt. But com- 
-paring our own fpecies to fuperior ones, ’tis a very mortifying confideration, that we 
fhould be fo liable to all difeafes and infirmities ; and divines accordingly employ 
‘this topic, in order to deprefs felf-conceit and wants They would have more fu 
| oughts we Tes e perpetually tuined: -to- compare : 
ourfelves with each other. The: infirmities of old age are mortifying ; becaufe a 


comparifon with the young may take place. The king’s evil is induftrioufly con- 
-cealed, becaufe it affects others, and is tranfinitted to pofterity. The cafe is nearly 
‘the fame with fuch difeafes as, convey any naufeous or frightful images; the epilepfy, 


*forinftance, ulcers, fores, {cabs, &e. 


fei a ee 


= 
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hope of advantage from the riches of others ; ; though we 
naturally refpect the rich, even before they difcover any fuch 


favourable difpofition towards us. 


We are aftected with the oe fentiments, when we lie fo 
much out of the fphere of their aftivity, that they cannot 
even be fuppofed to poffefs the power of ferving us. A pri- 
foner of war, in all civilized nations, is treated with a regard 
- furted to his condition; andriches, tis evident, go far towards 
fixing the condition of any perfon. If birth and quality enter 
for a fhare, this flill affords us an argument to our prefent pur- 
: pote. For what is it we call a man of birth, but one who is 
defcended from a long fucceffion of rich and powerful anceftors, 
and who acquires our efteem by his connection with perfons 
whom we efteem? His anceftors, therefore, though dead, are 
refpected, in fome meafure, on account of their riches; and 

ueguenty, without any kind of expectation, 


Buenot to x0) fo fax as prifoners ‘of war or the dead, to find — 
inftances of this difinterefted regard for riches; we may only 
- obferve, with a little attention, thofe phzenomena, which occur 
in common life and converfation. A man, who is himfelf, 
we fhall fuppofe, of a competent fortune, and of no profeffion, 

-being introduced to a company of ftrangers, naturally treats 
them with different degrees of refpeét, as he is informed of 
their different fortunes and conditions ; ; though ‘tis impoflible 
that he can fo fuddenly propofe, and perhaps he would not accept 
of, any pecuniary advantage from them. A traveller is always 
| admitted into company, and meets with civility, i in proportion as 
his train and equipage {peak him aman of great or moderate 


fortune. In thort, the different ranks af men are, in a great 
a SS es oe 
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meafure, regulated’ by riches; and that with regard to fupe- 
riors as well as inferiors, flrangers as well-as acquaintance. 


What remains, therefore, but to conclude, that. as- riches 
are defired for ourfelf only as the means of gratifying our ap- 
petites, either at prefent or in fome imaginary future period ; 

they beget efteem in others merely from their having that influ- 
ence. This indeed is their very nature or eflence: ‘They. 
have a direct refererice to the commodities, conveniencies, and 
pleafures of life: ‘The bill of a banker, who is broke, or gold 
in a defert ifland, would otherwife be full as valuable. When. 
we approach a inan, who is, aS Wwe fay, at his eafe, we are 
prefented with the pleafing ideas of plenty, fatisfa€tion, clean-_ 
linefs, warmth; a chearful houfe, elegant farniture, ready’ 
fervice, and whatever 1s defirable in meat, drink, or apparel. 
On the contrary,” when a poor man appears, the difagreeable 
images of want, penury, hard labour, dirty furniture, coarfe 
or ragged cloaths, naufeous meat and diftafteful liquor, imme- 
diately ftrike our fa. ney. What elfe do we mean by faying that 
one is rich, the other poor? And as regard or contempt. is the 2 
natural confequence of thofe: different fituations. in life; ts . 
eafily feen what additional light and evidence this throws on 
our preceding theory, with ee to all moral diftin@tions *. 


A man 


* There is fomething extraordinary, and feemingly unaccountable in the opera- 
tion of our paflions, when we confider the fortune and fituation of others. Very 
eften another’s advancement and pro{perity produces envy, which has a. ftrong. mix- 
ture of hatred, and arifes chiefly from the comparifon « of ourfelves with the. perfon. 
At the very fame time, or at leaft, in very fhort intervals, we may feel the paffion 
of refpect, which is a fpecies of affection or good will, with a mixture of humility. 
Qn the other hand, the misfortunes of our fellows often caufe pity, which has in ita 
trong mixture of good-will: The fentiment of pity is nearly allied to contempt, 
Uuz : which 


2 RE CRON oy 


A’man who has cured himfelf of all ridiculous prtepofleffions, . 
and is fully, fincerely, and {teadily convinced, from: experi-- 
ence -as.well as philofophy, that the differences.of fortune 
make lefs difference in happinefs than is vulgarly imagined ; 
fuch a one does not meafure out degrees.of efteem according to 
the rent-rolls of his acquaintance, He may, indeed, exter- - 
nally pay a fuperior deference to the great lord above the vat 
fal; becaufe mches are the moft convenient, being the moft. 
fixed and determinate fource of diftin@ion: But his internal 
fentiments are’ more regulated by the perfonal characters of © 
men,: Seb the accidental and capricious favours of fortune, = 


In moft countries. of Eurorg, family, that is, pbredinary : 
riches, marked with titles and fymbols from the fovereign, is : 
the chief fource of diftin@ion.,. In- ENGLAND, more regard « 
is paid to prefent opulence and plenty. Each pra@ice has its « 
advantages and difadvantages. Where birth is refpected, un- - 


active, fpiritlels minds remain in haughty indolence, and dream . | 


of nothing but pedigrees and genealogies : The generous and & 
ambitious feek honour and command and. reputation and favour. *. 
Where Fiches_are the chief idol, corr uption, venality, rapin - 
prevail : Arts, ‘tmanufadtures, commerce, agriculture flourifh. . 
The former prejudice, being favourable to military virtue, is 


more fated to monarchies. : gus latter, being the chief {pur = 


eke government. And - 
¢ * thefe forms of | government, : 
_ by. varying the i of Toe a has commonly as ee - 
_ portional effect on the fentaments ot i mankind, | 


whic : fpeci sok diflike, with a mixture of mde TL only point out thefe aie 


nomena, of fpeculation to fach as. are curious with regard to moral en~ 
quiries. Tis ibcen for the prefent purpofe to. obferve i in general, that power and 
riehes commonly caufe refoedt, poverty and meannefs contempt, though particular 


views and incidents may fometimes taife the pallons of envy and of — 
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OF; Sah IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE | 
TO OURSELVES. 


HOEVER has: pafied oes with ferious: melan~ ~ 
| choly people, and has obferved how fuddenly the con-- 
-werfation was animated, and what fprightlinefs: diffufed itfelf 
over the. countenance, difcourfe, and behaviour of every one, - 
on the acceflion of a good-humouted, lively companion ; fuch - 
a.one will eafily allow, that CHEA RFULNESS. carries” 
: great merit with it, and naturally conciliates the eood-will of 
mankind. No quality, indeed, more ‘readily communicates 
itfelf to all around; becaufe'‘no one has a greater propenility to.’ 
difplay itfelf, in jovial-talk and pleafant entertainment. — Phe 
flame {preads. through the, whole ‘eircle ; ‘and the moft fullen - 
and morofe are often caught by That the. melancholy hate 
the merry,-even though Horace fays it, : I have fome diff- - 
culty to allow; becaufe I have always obferved,. that where ~ 
_ the jollity is moderate and. decent, ferious: people are fo. much + 
the more delighted, as it diflipates the gloom, with which ‘they - 
are” Remuonly, oppreffed es Ee them. a, unufual enjoy= : 
ment. : Se 


_ From this influence of chéarfulnefs, both ‘to communicate «. 
itielf, and to engage approbation, we may perceive, that there © 
. — are - 
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are another fet of mental qualities, which, without any utility 
or any tendency to farther good, either of the community or. 
of the poffeflor, diffufe a fatisfaction on the beholders, and 
procure friendfhip-and regard. “Their immediate fenfation, to 
the perfon poilefled of them, is agreeable : Others enter into 
the fame humour, and catch the fentiment, by a contagion or 
natural fympathy : And as we cannot forbear loving whatever 
pleafes, a kindly emotion arifes towards the perfon, who com- 
municates fo much fatisfa@ion. He is a more animating fpec- 
tacle: His prefence diffufes over us more ferene complacency 
and enjoyment: Our imagination, entering into his feelings 
. and difpofition, is affe@ed in a more agreeable manner, than 
ifa melancholy, dejected, fallen, anx1ous temper, were pre= 
fented to us. ‘Hence the affection and approbation, which 
attend the former: The pesca. and cleat, with which we 
regard the latter *. reo | 


Few 3 men would. envy ne character, which CzSAR gives of 
Cassrus. ees 
He loves no aoe 
As thon do’t, ANTHONY: He hears no mufic : 
Seldom he {miles; and {miles in fuch a fort, 
: _~ As if he mock’d himfelf, and feorn’d his {pirit 
a — could bono to ims ae thing. 


Ms There i is no man, who on particular occafions, is not affected ae all the fe 
agreeable paflions, fear, anger, dejection, grief, melancholy, anxiety, €%c. But 
thefe, fo far as they are natural, arid univerfal, make no difference between one man 
and another, and can never be the object of blame. ’Tis only when the difpofition 
gives a propenfit ity to any of thefe difagreeable paflions, that they disfigure the charac- 


ter, and by giving unealinels, ee the motes of difapptobation to the fpec- 
Agtor. ate = D E 
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Not only fuch men, as Gmsar:adds, are commonly dangerous, 
but alfo, having little enjoyment within themfelves, they can 
never become agreeable to others, or contribute any thing to focial 


entertainment. - In all polite nations and ages, a relifh of plea- _ 


fure, if accompanied with temperance and decency, 1s efteemed 
a confiderable merit, even in the ereateft men; and becomes 
. fill more requifite in thofe of inferior rank and charaCter. ’Tis 


an agreeable reprefentation, which a FRENCH writer gives of 


the fituation of his own mind in this particular, Vz wrtue £ love, 
fays he, without aujterity : Pleafure without efeminacy : And 
life, awithout Jearing its end*. 


Who is not ftruck with any fienal inftance of Be 


NESS of MIND or Dignity of Character ; with elevation 
of fentiments, difdain of flavery, and with that noble pride 


and {pirit, which arifes from confcious virtue 2. The fublime, 


fays LONGINUS, is often nothing but the echo or image of 
magnanimity; and where this. quality appears in any ons, 
even though a fyllable be not uttered, it excites our applaufe 
and admiration; as may be obferved of the famous” filence of 
Ajax in — See a ee more noble diideim 


eee 


Were | hiro faid PanMENIO, J would af 


thefe offers made by Darius. So would I too, replied ALEX-_ 


ANDER, were 7ParmeNio. ‘This faying is admirable, me 
: Lones NUS, from a dike puncple }. fo 


4 [aime la vertu, One Fadel, 
“4s Paime la plaifir, fans moleffe ; 


« Paime la vie, & n’en crains point la fin,” - St. Evremonp~ 
T Cap. Qe 3 it Idem.. 


Gas 
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bs) : 3 
Go, cries the fame hero to ‘his foldiers, when they refufed 
to follow him: to the Inpres, go tell your countrymen, that 
you left ALEXANDER «compleating the conqueft of the world. 
<4¢ ALEXANDER,” -faid the Prince of ConpE’, who always 
admired this paflage, abandoned by his foldiers, among 
“« Barbarians not yet fully fubdued, felt in himfelf fuch a dig- 
~ nity.and right of empire, that he could not believe it pof- 


Sint 
oo 


fible that any one would refufe to obey him. Whether in 
oe EUROPE or in ASIA, ‘among GREEKS or PERSIANS, all 
was indifferent tohim: Wherever he found men, oo fancied 
he would find fubjects.” 


a 
a 


os 
= 


: “Phe confidant of Mepza in the tragedy recommends caution 


cand fubmiffion ; and enumerating all the diftrefles of that un- ae 


fortunate heroine, afks her, what fhe has to fupport her againlt 
fo many enemies. Myfelf, replies. the; My/elf, Lay, and it is 
enough. Bo ILEAU juttly recommends this paflage.as an inftance 
“of true fublime*. . 


When PHOcION te modett, the.gentle Puoeron, 5 was led 
fo execution, he turned to one Oe This fellow-fufferers, who was 
lamenting his own hard fate. Js et not glory enough _ 10 
ae bs oa yout die with PHOCION $2 


Place in | oppofition the , “picture which Ta CITUS | draws. eee 
Vs TELLIUS, fallen: from ‘empire, prolonging huis ignominy — 


. | from a wretcned: Tove of life, delivered over. is the mercilels 


rabble ; toffed, buffeted, and kicked about; conftrained, by 
their holding a poniard | under his chin, ‘to raife his head, and 
expofe himfelf to every contumely. What abje& infamy ! 

ae low. humiliation | 1 Yet even here, fays the hiftorian, he 


SS Reflewsn 10 fur: Longin : P Pruréscnin PHOG 
| | -difeovered 
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difcovered fome fymptoms of a mind not wholly degenerate. 
To a tribune, who infulted him, 1 he eos q am aed your 
emperor ™. , 


¥ 


. 


We never excufe the been want of fpirit and dignity of 
chara@ter, or a proper fenfe of what is due to one’s felf, ia 
fociety and the common intercourfe of life. This vice confti- 
tutes what we properly call meanne/s ; when a man, can fubmit 
to the bafeft flavery, in order to gain his ends; fawn upon 
thofe who abufe him; and degrade himfelf by intimacies and 
familiarities with undeferving inferiors. A certain degree of 
generous pride or felf-value 1s fo requilite, that the abfence of 
itin the mind difpleafes after the fame manner, as the want of 
a nofe, aie or Oe a8 the ee material features of the face 


Tie adhy of COURAGE, both to the on 
the perfon poffefled of it, as an obvious foundation of merit; 
But to ay one who duly confiders the matter, it will ap peat, 


* eee hift. lib. 3. The author entering upon the narration, ‘fays, Ege Safe, 
fedum Spetaculum ducebatur, multisincrepantibus, nulla ialacrimante > deformitas exitus 
mifericordiam abftulerat. “Lo enter thoroughly into this method of thinking, we. mutt 
make allowance for the antient maxims, that no one ought to prolong his life after it 
becomes difhonourable $ but as he had always a right to Sepa of it, it then became 
a duty to part with it. 


+ The abfence of a virtue.may often be a vice ; and that of the highef kind; as 
in the inftance of ingratitude, as well as meannefs.. Where we expect a beauty, the : 
-difappointment gives an uneafy fenfation, and produces.a seal deformity. An ab- 
jeCtnefs of character, likewife, is difeuftfal and contemptible in another view. Whee 
aman has no fenfe of value i in himfelf, we are not likely 1 to have any higher eftimate 
of him. And if the fame perfon, who crouches to his  fuperiors, is infolent to his in- 
feriors (as often happens) this contrariety of behaviour, inftead of corredting the 
former vice, aggravates it extremely, by the addition of a vice, fill more odious. 
‘See fect. 8. . 
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that this quality has a peculiar luftre, which it derives wholly 
from itfelf, and from that noble elevation infeparable from it. 
Its figure, drawn by painters and by poets, difplays, in each 
feature, afublimity and daring confidence ; which catches the 
eye, engages the affections, and diffufes, by fympathy, a like 
fublimity of fentiment over every {pectator. 


Under what glorious colours does DEMoST HENES [ repre- 
- fent Pu1L1p; where the orator apologizes for his own admi- 
niftration, and juftifies that pertinacious love of liberty, with 
which he had infpired the ATHENIANS. “ I beheld PHILIP,” 
fays he, “ he with whom was your conteft, refolutely, while 
“ in purfuit of empire and dominion, expofing himfelf to 
“ every wound ; his eye goared, his neck wrefted, his arm, 
“ his thigh pierced, whatever part of his body fortune feized 
““ on, that cheerfully relinquifhing ; provided that, with what 
“‘ remained he might live in honour and renown. And fhall 
6 it be faid, that he, born in PELLA, a place heretofore mean 
sand: ignoble, fhould be infpired with fo high an ambition 
“ and thairit of fame: While you, ATHENIANS, °c. > 'Thefe 
praifes excite the moft lively admiration; but the views pre- 
fented by the orator, carry us not, we fee, beyond the hero 
himéelf, nor ever regard the future advantageous confequences 


of his valour. 


| The cial temper of the Romans, ‘inflamed by continual 
wars, had raifed their efteem of courage fo high, that in their 
‘language, it was called virtue by way of excellence and of dif- 
‘tinction | from all other moral qualities. Ze Suv, in the opt- 
nion of peas Us Sts EE their hair with a laudable intent : 


t Pre corn — — t De moribus Germ. 
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Not for the purpofes of loving or being beloved: They adorned 


themfelves only for their enemies, i order to appear more ter- 


rible. A fentiment of the hiftorian, which would founda 
little oddly, in other nations and other ages. 


The ScyTHIANS, according to HERODOTUs *, after flea~. 
ing the {kin from the heads of their enemies, whom they had 
flain, drefled it like leather, and ufed it asa towel ; ; and who- 
ever had the moft of thofe towels was moft efteemed among 
them. So much had martial bravery, in that nation, as in 
many_others, deftroyed the fentiments of humanity ; a virtue 
furely much more ufeful and engaging, 


Tis indeed obfervable, that, among all uncultivated nations, 
who have not, as yet, had full experience of the advantages 
attending beneficence, juftice, and the focial virtues, courage 
is the predominant excellence; what is more celebrated by 
poets, recommended by. parents and inftru@ors, and admired 
by the public in general. The ethics of Homer are, in this 
particular, very different from thofe of FENELON, his elegant 
imitator ; and fuch as are well {uited to an age, in which one 


hero, as ‘remarked by THUCYDIDES +, could “afk another, 


without offence, whether he was a robber. Such alfo, very 
lately, was the fyftem of ethics, which prevailed in many 
barbarous parts of IRELAND; if we may credit SPENCER, in 
his judicious account of the ftate of that kingdom J. 


cee: Bo ee Date 


ig Ss: It is a common ufe, fays he, amongit their gentlemen’ Ss fons, that, as ‘on 3 as 
they are able to ufe their weapons, they ‘trait gather to themfelves three or four 
_ftragglers or kern, with whom wandering a while up and down idly the country, 


taking only meat, he at Jat falleth into fore bad occafion, that fhall be offered ; 
which being once made known, he is thenceforth counted a man of worth, in whom 


cee 


a z ae i Of 


there is courage, 
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Of the fame clafs of virtues with courage is that undif- 
turbed philofophical TRANQUILLITY, fuperior to pain, . 
forrow, anxiety, and each affault of adverfe fortune. Confci— 
ous of his own virtue, fay the philofophers, the faze elevates: 
—himfelf above every accident of life; and fecurely placed in 
the temple of wifdom, looks down on inferior mortals, en- 
gaged in purfuit of honours, riches, reputation,. and each fri- 
‘volous enjoyment. Thefe pretenfions, no doubt, when ftretched: 
to the utmot, are, by far, too magnificent for human: nature.. 
They carry, however, a erandeur with them, which feizes the 
fpetator, and ftrikes him with admiration. And the nearer 
_ we can approach in practice, to this fublime tranquillity and 
indifference (for we muft diftinguith it from a tupid infenhi-. 
bility) the more fecure enjoyment thall we attaim within our- 
felves, afid the more greatnels of mind fhall we difcover to the 
world. ‘The philofephical tranquillity may, indeed, be confi- 
dered only. as a praniclt of magnanimity.. 


“Who cdinines: not. Socrates; his perpetual ferenity and 
contentment, amidft the greateft poverty and domeftic vexa= 
tions; his refolute contempt of riches, and magnanimous care 
of preferving liberty, while he refufed all affiftance from his: 
friends and difciples, and avoided even “the: dependence of an: 
obligation : e Epicre: Tus had not fo much as a door to his little 
hhoufe or hovel ; ; and therefore, foon loft his iron lamp, the only — 
furniture which he had worth taking. But refolving to difap- 
point all robbers for ‘the future, he fupplied its place with-an 
earthen lamp, of es he As peaceably —* poffeffion e ever 
| after. | 


— 


| S5 aga ‘the heroes of ie as ae as ‘tholé of Z 
war and patriotifm, have a grandeur and force of fentiment, 
= win 
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which.aftonifhes our narrow fouls, and is rathly rejected ‘ag 
extravagant and fupernatural. They, in their turn, | allow, 
would have equal reafon. to. confider as romantic and incr edible,, 
the degree of humanity, clemency, order, tranquillity, and 
other focial virtues, to which, in the adminiftration of covern- 
ment, we have attained in modern times, had any one been’ 
then able to have made a fair reprefentation of them. Such 
ts. the compenfation, which nature, or rather education, has 
made in the diftribution of excellencies and virtues, in thefe 
different ages. Js ees | | 


The merit of B ENEVOLENGE, arifing from its utility, | 
and its tendency to promote the good of mankind, has been _ 
already explained, and is, no doubt, the fource of a confiderable 
part of that efteem, which is fo univerfally paid to it. But it 
will alfo be allowed, that the very foftnefs and tendernefs of : 
the fentiment, its. engaging endearments, its fond expreffions, 
its delicate attentions; and all that flow of ‘mutual confidence 
and regard, which enter into a warm attachment of love and 
friendthip « It will be allowed, I fay, that thefe feclings, being 
delightful 1 in themfelves, are neceflarily communicated to the 
fpeCtators, and melt them ii into the fame fondneds and delicacy. 
The tears naturally flart in our “eyes on the apprehenfion of a 
warm fentiment of this nature: Our breaft heaves, our heart. 
is agitated, and every humane tender principle of our frame, 


38 ee in “motion, Sh gives us the pureft and moft fate : 


When poets: ore accede of a See fa evhere 
the bleffed inhabitants ftand 1 in ‘nO need of each other’ 5 affit- é 
- ADEE,. = 


8 


~ ute: mirth, 
: ay and on that account difguaful. 
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ance, they yet reprefent them as maintaining a conflant inter- 


courfe of love and friendfhip, and footh our fancy with the’ 
pleafing image of thefe foft and gentle paflions. The idea of 


tender tranquillity in a paftoral ARcap1IA is agreeable from a 


like principle, as has been obferved above = 


Who would live amidft perpetual wrangling, and {colding, 
and mutual reproaches ? The roughnefs and harfhnefs of thefe 


emotions difturb and difpleafe us : We {uffer by contagion and 


fympathy ; nor can we remain indifferent fpeétators, even 
though certain, that no pernicious confequences would ever 
follow from fuch angry pailions. 


As a certain proof, that the anole merit of benevolence 18 
not derived from its ufefulnefs, we may obferve, that, in a 
kind way of blame, we fay, a perfon is too good; when‘ he 
exceeds his part in fociety, and carries his attention for others 
beyond the proper bounds. In like manner, we {ay a man is 
too bhigh-fpirited, too imirepid, too indifferent about fortune: 
Reproaches, which really, at the bottom,. imply more efteem 
than many panegyrics. Being accuftomed to rate the merit. 


and demerit of characters chiefly by their ufeful or pernicious 
tendencies, v we cannot forbear applying the epithet of blame, 
| when we difcover a fentiment, which rifes to a degree that is 
“hurtful : ‘But it may happen, at the fame time, that its noble 


elevation, or its engaging tendernels. fo feizes the heart, as 
rather to encreafe our friendthip and concern for the perfon }.. 


Sect. 9. Part-2, 
— ‘Cheerfulnefs could fearce admit of blame from i its stec were it not, a diffo- 


without a proper canfe or.fubje@, is a fure fymptom and charaéteriftic of 


The - 


Of QuaLiTixs immediately agreeable to Ourfelves. 343 


The amours and attachments of HARRY the IVth. during the 
civil wars of the league, frequently hurt his intereft and his 
caufe; but allthe young, at leaft, and amorous, who can lym- ; 
pathize with the tender paffions, will allow that this very 
weaknefs (for they will readily call it fuch) chiefly endears 
that hero, and interefts them in his fortunes. , 


The exceflive bravery and refolute inflexibility of CHARLES 
the XIith ruined his own country, and infefted all his neighbours : 
But have fuch fplendor and greatnefs in their appearance, as 
ftrike us with admiration; and they might, in fome degree, | 
be even approved of, if they betrayed not fometimes too evi- 
dent fymptoms of madnefs and diforder. 


The ATHENIANS pretended to the fir invention of agri- 
culture and of laws: and always valued themfelves extremely 
on the benefit thereby procured to the whole race of mankind. 
They alfo boafted, and with reafon, of their warlike enter- 


- Sphizes4 particularly againit thofe innumerable fleets and armies 


of PERSIANS, which invaded GREECE during the reigns of 
Darius and XERXES. But though there be no comparifon, 
in point of utility, between. thefe peaceful: and military ho- 
nours; yet we find, that the orators, who. have wrote fuch 
elaborate panegyrics on that famous city, have chiefly tri- 
umphed in difplaying the warlike atchievements. LysiAs, 
“Tuucypipes, Puaro and IsocraTes difcover all of them 
the fame partiality ; which though condemned by calm reafon 
and reflection, appears fo natural 1 in the mind of man. : pad 


Tis ‘obfervable, that fhe. ereat cua of poetry confit in 


lively pictures a the fublime paffions, magnanimity, courage, | 
difdain 


ge SE eo: 

difdain of fortune; or thofe of the tender affections, love and 
friendthip ; which warm the heart, and diffufe over it fimilar 
fentiments and emotions. And though all kinds of paffion, 
even the moft difagreeable, fuch as grief and anger, are ob- 
ferved, when excited by poetry, to convey a fatisfadtion, 
from a mechanifm of nature, not eafy to be explained: Yet 
thofe more elevated or fofter affeGtions have a. peculiar influ- 
ence, and pleafe from more than one caufe or principle. Not 
to mention, that they alone intereft us in the fortune of the 


perfons reprefented, or communicate any efteem and affection 
for their character. 


And can it poflibly be doubted, that this talent itfelf of poets, 
to move the paflions, this PATHETIC and SUBLIME. 
of fentiment, is. avery confiderable merit, and being enhanced 
by its extreme rarity, may exalt the petfon poflefied of it, 
above every character of the age in which he lives ? The pru- 
-dence, addrefs, fteadinefs, and benign government of AUGUS= — 
‘tus, adorned with all the {plendor of his noble ‘birth and im- 
perial crown, render him but an ‘unequal competitor for fame _ 


with Vir RGIL, who lays nothing into the oppolite {cale but the 
| divine beauties of his poetical genius. 


| The very foahbility to thele beauties, or aDE LT CACY of 
: tafte, is itfelf a beauty in any character ; 3 as conveying the 


pureft, ‘the mot durable, oud moft innocent of all zo 8 
ments. | 7 


 Thefe are fome imRanices of the {pecies of merit, that are 
“salued for the ammediate Ns neo they communicate 


to 
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“No one: will deny, that a negligence in this particular is a 
faults and as faults are nothin but fmaller vices, and this fault - 
-ean have no other origin than the uneafy fenfation, which it 
~excites in others ;~we may, in this inftance, feemingly fo trivial, 
»-elearly difcover the origin of moral diftinctions, about: which 
-the learned have involved themfelves in fuch mazes of Epes 
; play ana error. is 
‘But befides all ‘the agreeable qualities, the origin of whofe 
-beauty we-can, in fome degree, — explain. and account TOL. 
~ there fill remains fomething myfterious and “inexplicable, 
“which conveys an immediate fatisfaCtion to the {peCtator, but 
‘how, or why, or for what reafon, he. cannot pretend to de~ 
- termine. There is a MANNER, “a grace,-a genteelnels, 
can T-know-not-what, which fome men ‘poflefs above others, 
“which is very different from extersial beauty and comelinefs; 
-and which, however, catches our. affedtion almoft as fuddenly 
-and powerfully. And though. this manner be chiefly talked 
"of in the paffion between the fexes, where.the concealed magic 
is eafily” explained, yet furely much of it prevails i in all our 
-eftimation of charaGters, and forms no inconfiderable part 
-of perfonal merit. This clafs of. accomplithments, therefore, © 
-mut ‘be ‘trufted entirely to the blind, but fure teftimony of 
tafte and fentiment; and mutt be confidered as a part of ethics, 
‘lett. by nature to baffle all the pride of phuilofophy, and 
make her fentible of her 1 narrow boundaries. aoe head acm 


-quifitions. 


We approve of another, Fecane of | his aie Petencls, mo-= 
defty, decency, or any aereeable quality which he. poflefies ; ; 
Not, i, | LZ, , . although 


4s 


a 
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PAR T I, 


rT may sally appear ane that any man, in fo late an - 
age, fhould find it requifite to prove, by elaborate reafon~ 
ings, that PERSONAL MERIT confifts altogether in the 
poffeflion of mental qualities, w/é/ul or agreeable to the perfou 
bimjelf or to others. It might be expected that this principle 
would have occurred even to the firft rude, unpraculed enqui- 


. rers concerning morals, and been received from its own evi-~ 


dence; without any argument or difputation. Whatever is 
yaluable in any | kind, fo naturally « clafles itfelf under the divifion 
of ufeful or agrecable, the utile or the dulce, that ’tis not ealy 
to imagine, why we fhould ever feck farther, or confider the 
~ queftion as a matter of nice refearch orenquiry. And as every 
_ thing ufeful or agreeable muft poffefs thefe qualities with regard 
- either to the per/on him/elf or to others, the compleat delinea= _ 


tion or defcription of merit feems to be performed as naturally z 


as a fhadow is caft by the fun, or an image is. reflected upon 
water. ‘Hf the ground, on which the thadow is caft, be not 
broken and uneven; nor the furface, from which the image is 
Se difturbed and confuled; a a jult SS is immediately : 
LZ 2 : pre= 


Ses 3 
= 


i 
i 
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_prefented, without any art or attention, Aind it-feems a reas— 


fonable prefumption, that fyftems and hypothefes have per-— 
verted our natural underftanding ; when a theory, fo fimple- 
and obvious, ‘could fo testi have: efcaped. the moft. elaborate 
examination, = 


But however the cafe may have fared with' pliilofophy ; Ine 
common life, thefé principles are ftill implicitly maintained, , 
nor 1s any other topic. of praife or. blame. ever-recurred to,. 
when we employ any panegyric or fatyrs any applaufé or cen-- 
fure of human-adction. and behaviour. lf we obferve men, in: 
every intercourfe of bufinefs or pleafure, in each difcourfe and - 
eonverfation; we fhall find them no where, except in the - 
{chools, at any lofs upon: this fubje@. - ‘What fo natural, for. 
inflance, as the following dialogue? You are very happy, we: 
fhall fuppofe one to: fay; addreffing. himfelf to another, that: 
you have given your daughter to CLEANTHES. He is a man: 
of honour and humanity. Every one, who has any intercourfe 


with him, i is fure of jar and kind treatment *, I ‘congratu-- 


late you too, fa'ys another, on= the “promifing expedtations ‘of 
this fon-in-law; whofe affiduous application to the ftudy of 
ste: laws, whofe quick penetration aad early knowlege both of. 
men and bufinefs, prognofticate the greateft honours ‘and ad-- 


~-vancement f. You farprife me much, replies a: ‘third, when 
you talk of CLEANTHES asat 


i met him: lately 


peter aa 


an of ‘bufinefs and application. 
“HiT 3=-c circle: of the “gayeft company, and he 
was the very life and foul of our converlation :- So much wit. 


_ with good manners; fo much gallantry without affectation ;- ; 
fo speach: oon — fo ey eee T 
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ever before obferved in any one*. You would admire him. 


till more, fays a fourth, if you. knew him. more familiarly. : 
‘That chearfulnefs which you might remark i in him, is not a. 
fadden flath firuck out by company: It runs through the whole: 
tenor of his life, and preferves a perpetual ferenity on his» 
countenance, and tranquillity in. his foul... He has met with. 
fevere trials, misfortunes, as well as dangers; and.by his great-- 
nefs of mind, was full fuperior. to all of them be ‘The i image, . 
gentlemen, which’ you. have here delineated.of CLEANTHES,. 
cry I, is that of accomplifhed merit:. Each of you has ‘given a. < 


 ftroke of the pencil to his figure ; ; and you ‘have unawares cx~ 


: folitude, and the “whole 


“on the contrary, that they ct 


ceeded all the pictures drawn by GRATIAN or CASTIGLIONE. . 
A a might felec&t this gees as a. model of pertect 


virtue. - 


o see Ps Beats apie Be 


Aad as every” sas wise is gene or agreeable to ours 
felves or. others, is, im common lifes. allowed to bea part of 
perfonal merit; fo no other will ever be received, where men. 
judge of things by. their natural, unprejudiced reafon, without 
the delufive glofies of fuperftition and d falfe religion. - Celibacy,. 

f | humility, ’ “filence,. : 
, virtues; for what 


fafting, penances,. m mortification, 1c 


4rain of @ 
reafon are they every where rejected by men of fenfe, but be-- 
caufe they ferve no manner of purpofe; neither advance a man’s. 
fortune inthe world, nor render hima more valuable member. 
of fociety ; neither qual fy him for the entertainment of com= 


pany, nor encreafe his power of : felf-enjoyment? We cblerve 


pily the underftanding and harden the heart, obfeure the fancy 


== Qualities immediately Sete to aethere: . Zz ae 
+ See immediately — to the scum bie L225 2 tae 
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and four the temper. We jufly, therefore, transfer them to 
the oppofite column, and place them in the catalogue of vices. 


nor has any fuperftition force fufficient, among men of the 


world, to pervert entirely thefe natural fentiments. A gloomy, 
hair-brained enthufiaft, after his death, may have a place in 
‘the calendar : but will {carce ever be admitted, when alive, into 


intimacy and fociety, except by thofe-who are as delirious and. 
‘diimal as oe 


Tt fens a happen in the prefent- theory, that it enters 
‘not into that vulgar difpute concerning the degrees of benevo- 
“lence or felf-love, which prevail in human nature; a difpute 
which is never likely to have any iflue, both becaufe men, who 
have taken ‘party, are not eafily convinced, and becaufe the 
‘phenomena, which can be produced on either fide, are fo dif- 
perfed, fo uncertain, and fubje to. to many interpretations, 
that “tis {carce poffible accurately to compare them, or draw- 
from them any determinaté inference or conclufion. Tis fuf- 
ficient for our prefent purpofe, if it be allowed, what furely, 
‘without the greateft abfurdity cannot be difputed, that there is 
fome benevolence, however fall, infufed into our bofom 5 a 
_fome {park of friendthip for human kind; fome par ticle of the 
dove kneaded. into our frame, alone with the clements of the 
wolf and ferpent. Let thefe generous fentiments be fuppofed 
ever fo weak; let them be infuffi ent te £0 move even a hand or 
finger of our body 5 they muft fill direé the determinations of 
_our mind, and where every thing élfe is equal, produce a cool . 
preference of what is ufeful and ferviceable to mankind, above 
what i is pernicious and dangerous, A moral diftinétion, there- 
fore, immediately. arifes ; a. ee fentiment of blame and 
approbation ; a tendency, however faint, to the objects of the 
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one, and a proportionable averfion to thofe of the other. Nor 


. will thofe reafoners, who fo earneftly maintain the predomi. 
nant felfithnefs of human. kind, be any. waite fcandalized at - 
hearing of the weak fentiments of virtue, implanted. in our- 
nature. On the contrary, they are found as ready to maintain 

the one tenet as the other, and their fpirit of fatire, (for fuch . 
it appears, rather than of corruption) naturally gives rife to both | 


opinions; which have, indeed, a great and almoft an indiffo-- 


luble conneftion together... 


Avarice, ambition, vanity, and all paffions vulgarly, hous: 
improperly, comprized under the denomination of /e/Alove, | 


are here excluded. from our theory concerning the origin of © 


morals, not becaufe they are too. weak, but becaufe they have 
not a proper direCtion, for that purpofe.. The notion of morals 


implies fome fentiment common to all mankind, | which recom= 


mends the fame object to general approbation, and makes every | 


man, or moft men, agree in the fame opinion or decifion cone - 


cerning it. It alfo implies fome fentiment, fo univerfal and 
comprehenfive as to extend . to all manki ds and render the 


actions and condud, even, of. the perfons the mon remote, an 
object of applaufe or cenfure, according as they agree or. dif 
agree with that rule of right which is eftablithed. Thefe two > 


requifite circumftances belong alone to the fentiment of huma- - 
nity here infifted on.. “The other paffions. produce, in every 


breaft, many ftrong fentiments of defire and averlion, é affection i 


and hatred ; but thefe neither are felt fo much in ‘common, 


nor are fo ‘comprehenfive, as to be the foundation ofa any general. 
fyftem and ‘eftablithed ey of “blame: or rapprobation.. 52 


| When 
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- "When & man denominates another: his enemy, his rival, his 
antagomf?, his adverfary, he is underftood to {peak the lan- 
‘guage of felf-love, andto-exprefs fentiments,~ peculiar to him- 
-felf, and arifing from his particular circumftances .and fitua- 
‘tion. But when he beftows on any man the epithets of vicious. 
or odious or depraved, he then {peaks another language, and 
_exprefies fentiments, ‘in:which he expects that all his audience 
are to: concur with him. -Hemuit.here, therefore, depart from. 
-his- private and particular fituation, and muft chufea point of 
“view, common to him-with others: He muftmove fome unt- 
-yerfal principle of the human frame, and touch a firing, to 
which all: mankind have an accord and fymphony. If he 
means, “therefore, tO exprels, that this: man pofleffes qualities, 
whofe: tendency 18 pernicious to fociety, he has chofen: this 
common point: of VIEW) and has touched the principle of hu- 
=-qnanity, in which every man, in fome degree, concurs. While 
=the human heart is compounded of the fame elements as at 
~prefent, it will never be wholly indifferent to the public good, 
‘nor entirely unaffected with the tendencies of characters and 
“manners. And though this affeGtion of humanity may not 
generally be efteemed fo {trong as vanity or ambition, yet, 
. being common to all men, it can alone be the foundation of 
morals, or of. any. general fyftem of blame. or praife. . One 
man’ Ss ambition i is not another’s ambition 5 ‘nor pene { fame 


event or objed both: But the humanity of one man is 
the humanity of every one;* and “he fame object touches this 


— in all human creatures, 


~ But d he {entiments, orn heii humanity, are not éaly : 
the fame iz a human SESS ay produces the fame appro- 
| ee ae . bation 
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bation or cenfure; but they alfo comprehend all human crea~ 
tures; nor is there any one whofe condué or character is not, — 
by their means, an Object, to every one, of cenfure or appro- 
bation. On the contrary, thofe other paflions, commonly de- 
nominated felfifh, both produce different fentirments in each 
individual, according to his particular fituation ; and alfo con- 
template the greateft part of mankind with the utmoft indiffe- 
rence and unconcern. Whoever has a high regard and efteem 
for me flatters my vanity; whoever exprefles contempt mor- 
tifies and difpleafes me: But as my name is known but to a 
fmall part of mankind. there are few who come within the - 
{phere of this paflion; or excite, on its account, either my 
_ affe€tion or difguft. But if you reprefent a tyrannical, info- 
lent, or barbarous behaviour, in any country or in any age of 
the world; I foon carry my eye to the pernicious tendency of 
fuch a conduét, and feel the fentiments of repugnance and dif- 
pleafure towards it. No charaéter can be fo remote as to be, 
in this light, wholly indifferent to me. What is beneficial to 
fociety or to the perfon himfelf muft full be preferred. “And 
every quality or action, of every human being, mutt, by this 
means, be ranked under fome clafs or denomination, expreflive = 
~ of general cenfure or applaufe. , Pes 


What more, therefore, can we afk to diftinguith the fenti- 
ments, dependant on humanity, from thofe connected with 
any other paffion, or to fatisfy us, why the former are the 
origin of morals, and not the latter? Whatever conduct gains 2 
my approbation, by touching my humanity, procures. alfo the 
applaufe of all men, by aifeGing: the fame principle in them: 
But what ferves my avarice or ambition pleafes only thefe paf- 
fions in me, and affects not the avarice and ambition of the reft 

Monel. se hea a oe of 
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of mankind. There is no‘cireumftance of condu&t in any 
man, provided it have a beneficial tendency, ‘that 1s not agree- 
able to my humanity, however remote the perfon® But every 
man, fo far removed as neither to crofs nor ferve my avarice’ 
and. ambition, is ‘regarded as wholly indifferent by thofe paf- 
fions. The diftinction, therefore, between thefe fpecies of 
fentiment being fo great and evident, language muft foon be 
moulded upon it; and muft invent a peculiar fet of terms, in 
order to exprefs thofe univerfal fentiments. of cenfure or appro- 
bation, which arife from humanity, or from views of general 
ufefulnefS and its contrary. VIRTUE and VICE become 
then known: Morals are recognized : Certain general ideas. 
are framed of human condu& and behaviour: Such meafures 
are expected and required from men, in fuch fituations: This 
ation is determined to. be conformable to our abftrat rule ; 
that other, contrary. And by. fach univerfal ptinciples are the 
particular fentiments of felf-love frequently controuled and 


limited *. 
From 


* Ttfeems certain, both from reafon and experience, that a rude, untaught favage 
regulates chiefly his love and hatred by the ideas of private utility and injury, and 
has but faint conceptions of a general rule or fyftem of behaviour. ‘The man who 
- ftands oppofite to him in battle, he hates heartily, not only for the prefent moment, 
_ which is almoft unavoidable, but for ever after; nor is he fatisfied without the moft | 
extreme punifhment and. vengeance. — But Wes -aceuftomed to fociety, and to more 
enlarged reflections, confider, that. this. man is is Serving his own country and commu~ 
nity ; that any man, in the fame eae would do the fame ; that we ourfelves, 
in like circumftances, “oblerve a like condu@; ; that, in general, human fociety is beft 
fapported on fuch maxims: And by thefe fuppofitions and views, we correct, in’ 
fome geceiue, our ruder and. narrower paffions. And though much of our friend- 


pays at leaf, his homage to general rules, which we are accuitomed to refpect, ‘that 
we commonly pervert ¢ our 1 adverfary’s “conduét, by imputing ‘malice or injuftice te 
iim, 4 in =o to give vent to thofe paffions, which arife from felf-love and private 


interelt, 


*. 
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From inftances of popular tumults, feditions, nehon, 
panics, and of all paflions, which are fhared with a multitude; 
we may learn the influence of fociety, in exciting and fupport- 
ing any emotion; while the moft ungovernable diforders are 
raifed, we find, by that means, from the flighteft and moft 


frivolous occafions. SOLON was ‘no very cruel, though, per- 


haps, an unjuft legiflator, who punifhed neuters in civil wars ; 
and few, T believe, would, in fuch cafes, incur the penalty, 


were their affection and difcourfe allowed fufficient to abfolve - 
them. No felfifhneds, and fcarce any, philofophy, have there 


force fufficient to fupport a total coolnefs and indifference ; and 


he muft be more or ‘lef than man, who kindles not in the 


common blaze. What wonder then, that moral. fentiments are 
found of fuch influence in life; though fpringing from prin- 
- Giples, ~which may appear, at firtt fight, fomewhat fmall and 
delicate? But thefe principles, we muft remark, are focial and 
univerfal : ‘They form, in a manner; the party of human-kind 
againft vice or diforder, its common enemy: And as the bene- 


volent concern for others is diffufed, in a gre eater or lefs degree, = 


over all men, and j is the fame | in all, it occurs more frequently 


in difcourfe, is cherifhed. by fociety and converfation, and the 
Dlame and approbation; confequent on it, are thereby rouzed 
from that lethargy, into which they < are probably lulled, in fo- 
litary and uncultivated nature. Other paffions, though per- 


haps originally fron ger, yet | being felfith and private, are often 
Or our breatt 


overpowered by its 3 force,. and yield the , dominic 


to thofe focial and public principles. 


intereft. “When. the hosrt is full of rage, at never ‘wants pretences of this nature: 


—theugh fometimes as frivolous, as thofe from “which Horace, being almotft cruied = 


by the fall of a tree, affects toa accufe of pat ricide the firft planter of it. oe 
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Another fpring of our conftitution, that brings a great ad- 

dition, of force to moral fentiment, is, the love of fame ; which 
rules, with fuch uncontrolled authority, in all generous minds, 
and is often the grand obje& of all their defigns and under- 
takings. By our continual and earneft purfuit of a charaCter, 
a name, a reputation in the world, we bring our own deport- 
ment and conduct frequently in review, and confider how they 
appear in the eyes of thofe, who approach and regard us. 
This conftant habit of furveying ourfelf, as it were, in reflec- 
tion, keeps alive all the fentiments of right and wrong, and 
begets in noble. natures, a certain reverence for themfelves as 
well as others; which is the fureft guardian of every virtue.. 
The animal conveniencies and pleafures fink gradually in their 
value ; while every inward beauty and moral grace is ftudioufly 
acquired, and the mind is accomplifhed- in each perfedtion,, 
which can adorn or embellith a yational creature. 


Here is the moft perfect morality with which we are ac=- 
quainted: Here is difplayed the force of many fympathies. 
‘Our moral fentiment is itfelf a feeling chiefly of ‘that nature : 
And our regard to a charaéter with others feems to arife only 
froma care of preferving a character with ourfelves ; and to: 
obtain this end, we find it neceflary to prop our tottering judg-- 
ment on the oe pohden ap propa one of mankind. 


ae in Gass to Pe gotimncigie mraigety sean remove, i: pol-. 
fible, every_ difficulty; let us allow: all thefe reafonings to be 
falfe. Let us allow, that when we refolve the pleafure, which ~ 
_arifes from views of utility, i inte the fentiments ofhumanity and | 
= fyrapathy, we have embraced a wrong ida 


-gonfels it neceflary to find: fome other. explication. of. that ap~ 
2 a 
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plaufe, which is paid to obje@s, whether inanimate, animate, 
or rational, if they have a tendency to promote the welfare 
and advantage of mankind. However difficult it be to con- 
ceive, that an object i is approved of on account.of its tendency ‘ 
to a certain‘end, while the end itfelf is totally indifferent; let 
us fwallow this abfurdity, and confider what are the conle- 
quences. The preceding delineation or definition of PERSO-- 
NAL MERIT muft ftill retain its evidence and authority :. 
Tt muft ftill be allowed, that every quality of the mind, which 


is ufeful or agreeable to the perfon himfelf ox to others, commu-=- 
nicates a pleafure to tht fpeCtator, engages his efteem, and is: 


admitted under the honourable denomination of virtue or: 
merit. Are not juftice, fidelity, honour, veracity, allegiance, 
chaftity, efteemed folely on account of their tendency to pro- 


mote the good of fociety? Is not that tendency infeparable- 
from humanity, benevolence, lenity, gemerolity, gratitude, 
moderation, tendernefs, friendfhip, and all the other focial vir- : 
tues? Can it poffibly be doubted, that induftry, difcretion,. 


frugality, fecrecy, order, perfeverance, forethought, judgement, 
and: this whole clafs of virtues and accomplifhm ments of which 
many pages would not contain the catalogue 5 can it be doubted, 

fay, that the tendency of ‘thee qualities ‘to promote the intc— 


reft and happinefs of their poflefior, is the fole foundation of 2 
their merit? Who can difpute thata mind, which fupports a. 


perpetual ferenity and chearfulnefs, a noble dignity and un— 
daunted fpirit; a tender affection and good-will to all around; 
as it has more enjoyment within itfelf, is alfo a more ae: 
ing and ‘rejoicing fpe€tacle, than if dejected with melancholy, 
tormented with anxiety, + isritated witht rage, or funk i into the 


Cc 


nafene’s and ‘degeneracy And as to. the _ 
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immediately agreeable to others, they {peak fufficiently for them=- 
elves; and he muft be «unhappy, indeed, either in his own 
_ €emper, or in his fituation and company, who ‘has never per-~ 


-ceived the: charms of a facetious wit or flowing affability, Of a 
‘delicate. smodeity or. decent genteclnels of addrefs and manner. 


I om couric, Coie ae can be more unphilofophical than 

:to be pofitive or dogmatical on any fubje&; and that, even if : 
exceffive {eepticifm could be maintained, it would not be more 
-deftru€tive to all juft reafoning and enquiry. Tam convinced, 
that, where men are the moft fure and atrogant, they are com- 

‘monly the moft miftaken, and have there given reins to paf- 

-fion, without that proper deliberation and fulpence, which can 
-alone fecure them from the groflett abfurdities. Yet, I muft _ 
-confefs, that this enumeration puts the matter in fo ftrong a 
‘light, that I cannot, at prefent, be more aflured of any truth, 
which I learn from reafoning and argument,. than that perfonal . 
merit confifts entirely j in the ufefulnefs or agreeablenefs of qua- 
Hities to the perfon_ himfelf poilefled of them, or to others, 
-who have any mtercourfe with him. But when I refiect,. that, - 
though the bulk and figure of the earth have been meafured 
_and delineated, though the motions of the tides have been ac- 
counted for, the order and. economy of the heavenly bodies 


‘fubjected to their proper laws,and INFINITE itfelf reduced” 


to calculation 5 - yet men fall difpute. eoncerning the foundation 
of their moe duties: When -l_sefle& on this, I fay, sk fall 
-back into difidence ane feepticifm, and fufpedt, that-an hypo- 
-thefis, fo obvious, had it been a true one, would, long ere NOW, 
shave been. peccived by the unanimous. futfrare and content af 
mankind, es 
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Having explained fe feral approbation attending merit or’ 
virtue, there remains nothing, but to confider briefly our in- 
terefted obligation to it, and. to:inquire, whether every man, 
who has any regard to his own happinefs and welfare, will 
not beft find his account in the praétice of every moral duty. 
If this cam be clearly afcertained from the foregoing theory,, 
we fhall have the fatisfagtion to refle@t, that we have advanced. 
principles, which not only, ‘tis hoped, will fland the tet of 
reafoning and 1 inquiry; but may contribute to the amendment 
of men’s lives, and their improvement in morality and focial 
virtue. And though the philofophical truth of any. propofition: 
by no means depends on its tendency to promote the interefis. 
of fociety 3 yet a man has but a bad grace who delivers Ee 
theory, however true, which, he muft confefs, Teads to a 
prachice dangerous and pernicious. Why rake into thofe cor- 
ners of nature, which {pread a nuifance all around ? Why 
dig up the peftilence from. the pit, in which itas buried > The 
“ingenuity of your refearches may be admire 5 . but your fyi- 
‘tems will be deteited > And mankind will ee if they can-— 
not refute them, to fink them, at leaft, in eternal filence and. 
‘oblivion. Truths, which are permcious to fociety, 1f any fuch; 
there be, will yield to errors, which are falutary and advan- 
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But what. philosophical ae can b more 0 advantageous t to ae 
fociety, than thofe here delivered, which. reprefent virtue in 


all her genuine and moft engaging ‘charms; es make us ap=— 
apie 
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proach her with eafe, familiarity, and affection? The difmal 
drefs falls off, with which many divines, and fome philofo- 
~phers had covered her; and nothing appears but gentlenefs, 

humanity, beneficence, affability ; nay even, at proper inter- 

-vals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of ufélefs aufte- 
rities and rigours, fuffering and felf-denial. She declares, 
that her fole purpofe is, to make her votaries and all man- » 

‘kind, during .every inftant of their exiftence, if poflible, 
chearful and happy; nor does fhe ever willingly part with any 
pleafure but in hopes of ample compenfation in fome other 
period of their lives. The fole trouble which fhe demands 
is that of jut calculation, anda {teady preference of the greater 

‘happinefs. And if any auftere pretenders approach her, 

‘enemies to joy and pleafure, the either rejeéts them as hypo- 

serites and deceivers ; or if fhe admits them in her train, 
they are ranked, however, — the _ favoured of her 

votaries. 


And sheet to Sates all —s expreflion, what hopes 
‘can we ever have of engaging mankind toa practice, which 
we confefs full of aufterity and rigour? Ot what theory of 
morality can ever ferve any ufeful purpofe, unlefs it can fhow, 
‘bya particular detail, that all the duties, which it recommends, 
are alfo the true intereft of each individual? The peculiar ad- 
vantage of the foregoing fyftem, feems to be, that it furnithes 
‘proper mediums for that purpofe. 


That the virtues which are immediately u/¢ ful ¢ or ssiieibl : 

to the perion poffeffed of them, are defireable in a view to felf- 
intereft, ce would ee ue es to prove. -Moralifts, 
= : indeed, : 
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indeed, may {pare themfelves all the pains, which they often — 
take. in recommending thefe duties. To what purpofe colle& : 
arguments to’evince, that temperance is advantageous, and the 
exceffes of pleafure hurtful? When it appears, that thefe ex= 
cefles are only denominated fuch, becaufe they are hurtful; 
and that, if the unlimited ufe of ftrong liquors, for inftance, 
no more impaired health or the faculties of the mind and body 
than the ufe of air or water, it would not be a whit more vi- 


cious or blameable. 


It feems equally fuperfluous to prove, that the companionable , 
virtues of good manners and wit, decency and genteelnefs, 
are more defirable than the contrary qualities. Vanity alone, 
without other confiderations, is a fufficient motive to make us 
with the poffeffion of thefe accomplifhments. No man was 
ever willingly deficient in this particular. -All our failures here 
proceed from bad education, want of capacity, or a perverfe 
and unpliable difpofition, Would you have your company co- 
veted, admired, followed; rather than hated, defpifed, avoid- 
ed? Can any one ferioufly deliberate in the cafe ? As no en=-— 
joyment is fincere, without fome reference to company and 
fociety ; fo no fociety can be agreeable or even tolerable, where 
a man feels his prefence unwelcome, and dilcovers all around 


him fymptoms of difguft and averfion. 


But why, in the greater fociety or confederacy of mankind, a 
fhould not ‘the cafe be the fame-as in particular clubs and com- | 
panies? Why is it more doubtful, that the enlarged virtues 
of humanity, senerofity, beneficence, are defirable with a 
view to happinefs and felfantereft, than the limited endow- 
“ments of ingenuity and politenefs? Are we apprehentfive, 

Worl Bbb = left 
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eit thofe focial affeGtions interfere, in a greater and more im= 
“mediate degree than any other purfuits, with private utility, 
and cannot be gratified, without fome important facrifices of — 
honour and advantage 2 If fo, we are but ill inftrudted in the 
nature of the human paflions, and are more influenced by 
verbal diftinGtions than by real differences.. | 


Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be fuppofed betwixt 
the felfi/b and /ocial {entiments or difpofitions, they are really 
no more oppolite than felfith and ambitious, felfifh and revenge— 
ful, felfifh and vain. °Tis requifite, that there be an original 
ee of fome kind, in order to be a bafis to felf-love,, 
by giving a relifh to the objedts of its. putfuit; aid none more 
fit for this. purpofe than. benevolence or humanity. The goods. 
of fortune are {pent in one gratification or other::. The mifer,, 
who accumulates his annual income, and lends it out at inte- 
reft, has really {pent it in the gratification. of his avarice. 
And it would be difficult to thow, why a man is more a lofer 
by” a generous aétion, than by any other method. of ‘expence 5. 
fince the utmoft which he can attain, by the moft elaborate 
felfithnets, is the indulgence of fome affection.. 


Now if life, without paffion, muft be Rrogether infipid and 
tirefome; let a man fuppofe that he has full power of model 
ling his own difpofition, and let him deliberate what appetite 
: or defire he would choofe for the foundation of his happinels | 
and enjoyment. Every affeaion, he would obferve,, when 

eratified by fuccefs, gives a fatisfaction proportioned to its 

[= force. and violence; but befides this advantage, common to 
all, the immediate feeling of benevolence and friendfhip, hu- 

=— and kindnefs, is fweet, {mooth, tender, end agreeable, 


ios se ande- 
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Independent of all fortune and accidents. — Thefe virtues are 
befides attended with a pleafing confcioufnels or remembrance, * 
and keeps us in humour with ourfelves as well as others; while 
we retain the agreeable reflelion of having done our part ‘to- 
wards mankind and fociety. And though all men fhow a 
jealoufy of our fuccefs in the purfuits of avarice and ambition; 
yet we are almoft fure of their good-will and good-wifhes, fo 
long as we perfevere in the paths of virtue, and employ our- 
felves in the execution of generous plans and purpofes. What 
other paffion is there where we fhall find fo many. advantages 
united ; an agreeable fentiment, a pleafing confcioufnels, a 
good reputation? But of thefe truths, we may obferve, men 
are, of themfelves, pretty much convinced; nor are they de- 
ficient in their duty to fociety, becaufe they would not with to 
be generous, friendly, and humane; but becaufe they do not 
feel themfelves fuch. = 


Treating vice with the greateft ag ead fees it all | 
poffible conceffions, we muft acknowlege, that there is not, in 
any inftance, the {malleft pretext for giving it the preference : 
above virtue, with a view to felf-interelt ; : excepty perhaps, | in 
‘the cafe of juftice, where a man, taking things in a certain 
light, may often feem to be a lofer by his integrity. And 
though it is allowed, that, without a regard to property, no 
fociety could fubfift; yet, according to the imperfect way in 
which human affairs are conducted, a fenfible knave, in parti- : 
cular incidents, may think, that an a@ of iniquity or infide- 
i lity will make a confiderable addition to his fortune, without 
caufing any confiderable breach in the focial union and contfe- 
deracy. ‘That honefly 1s the bef policy, may be a good g general 
rule; but is liable tomany exceptions: And he, it mays perhaps, 

Bbb 2 — be 
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be judged, antes himfelf wae mo{t wifdom; who’ obferves 


bs general rule, and takes advantage of all the exceptions. 


T mut confefs, shai if a man thinks, that this’ reafoning- 
muuch requires an. anfwery. it will be a little difficult to find any, 
which wilt to him appear fatisfaGtory and convincing. If his 
heart rebels not againft fuch pernicious maxims, if he feels 
no reluGance to the thoughts of villany or bafenefs, he has 
indeed loft a confiderable motive to virtue 5 and we may ex~. 
peat, that his. practice: will. be anfwerable to his {peculation.. 
But in. all ingenuous natures, the antipathy to-treachery and 
roguery is too flrong to- be counterbalanced, by any views of. 
‘profit or pecuniary advantage. Inward peace of mind,. confci- 
-guinefs of integrity, a fatisfagtory view of our own conduc; 
thefe are circumftances very requifite to happinefs, and will be 
cherifhed: and cultivated: bye every honelt man, who feels the 
ee of them. 


co a one has, Ss the frequent Tension a focus 
knaves, with all their pretended cunning and ability, betrayed 
by their own. maxims; and while they purpofe to cheat 
with moderation. and fecrecy, a tempting incident. Occurs, 
nature. is frail, and they give into the fnare; whence they can 
never EEN themi felves, without a total lofs of. reputation, 


tae 
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But were they ever fo fecret and ficcefsful, the honeft maa, 
if he has any tincture of philofophy, or even common obfer- 
vation and reflection, will difcover that’ they themfelves are, — 
in the end, ‘the greateft dupes, and have facrificed the inva-_ 


uals 2 Of & ——— with themfelves at-leaft, for 
: the 
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the acquifition of worthlefs toys and gewgaws,. How little is _ 
requifite to fupply the neceffities of nature? And in a view to. 
pleafure, what comparifon between the unbought fatisfaCions 
of converfation, fociety, ftudy, even health and the common 
beauties of nature, but above all the peaceful refleGtion on 
one’s own conduét: What comparifon, I fay, between thefe, . 
and the feverith, empty amufements of luxury and expence ! 
Thefé natural pleafures, indeed, are really without’ price ; 
both becaufe they are below all price in their attainment, and. 
above it in their enjoyment. 


ga) 
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F the foregoing hypothefis be received, it will now be eafy 
for us to determine the queftion firft flarted *, concerning 
he general principles of morals; and though we poftponed 
the decifion of that queftion, left it fhould then involve us in 


“intricate fpeculations, «which are unfit for moral difcourfes, we 


may refume-it at prefent, and examine how far cither reafon 


.or /entiment enters into all determinations of praife or cenfure. 


One principal foundation of moral praife being fuppofed to 
lie in the ufefulnefs of any quality or ation; tis evident, 


-«that reafon muft enter for a confiderable thare in all determi- — 


nations of this kind ; fince nothing but that faculty can inftrué: 
‘us in the tendency of qualities and actions, and point out their 


beneficial confequences to fociety and to their poffeffors. _tIn 


many oo) this i is an aay poles to pret oe Doubts | 


mule fe given to one Side, 4 — very nice HG and a {mall 
-overballance of utility. “This is particularly remarkable in 
-queftions with regard to juftice; as is, indeed, natural to 


fuppofe, from that fpecies of utility, which attends this vir- 
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tue +. Were every fingle inftance of juftice, like that of 
benevolence, ufeful to fociety; this would be a more fimple 
ftate of the cafe, and feldom liable to. great controverfy. But 
as fingle inftances of juftice are often pernicious in their firft 
and immediate tendéncy, and.as the advantage to fociety refults 
only from the obfervance of the general rule, and. from the 
concurrence and combination of feveral perfons in the fame 
equitable conduct ; the cafe here becomes more intricate and. 
‘nvolved.. he various circumftances of fociety; the various. 
confequences of any practice; the various interelts, which: ' 
may be propoféd: Thele, on’ many occafions, are doubtful,. 
and fubject to great difcuffion and enquiry. The obje& of. 
municipal laws is to fix all the queftions w1 ith regard to juftice :° 
The debates of civilians; the refle@ions of politicians; the 
precedents of hiftories and public records, are all directed to- 
the fame purpole.. And. a very accurate rea/ou or judgment’ is: 
often. requ: ifite, to give the true determination, amid fuch = 
intricate doubts arifing from obfeure or oppolite utilities. 


- Bute though reafon, when fully affifted. and improved, be 
fufficient to inftruét us in the pernicious ¢ Of: ufeful tendencies of 
qualities and a@ions; it is not: alone. fufficient to produce any 
moral blame* or: approbation. Utility 3 is only a: tendency to 2 
- eertain end; and were the end totally indifferent to us, we 
fhould feel the fame indifference towards the means. “Tis — 
requifite a fentiment fhould here difplay itlelf, in order to give 
a preference to the ufeful above the per nicious: tendencies. 
“This. fentirent canbe no other | than a feeling s for the happi- 
nels of mankind, anda refentment of their mifery 5 : fince thefe 
axe the different. ends, which virtue and ° vice have a tendency 


f See Appendix iT. ees 
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to: promote. Flere, therefore, reajon inftruéts us in the feveral 


tendencies of actions, and Aumanity makes a diftinCtion in 
- favour of thofe, which are ufeful and beneficial. 


This partition between the faculties of :underftanding and 
- fentiment, in all moral decifions, feems clear from the preceding 
hypothetis.. But I thall fuppofe that hypothefis falfe : It will then 
be requifite to look out for fome other theory, that may be fatis- 
faGtory; and I dare venture to affirm, that none fuch will ever 
be found, fo long as we fuppofe reafon to be the fole fource of 
morals. ‘To prove this, it will be proper to weigh the five 
ONES confider ations. 


L Tis eafy for a fall aypohelis to maintain fome appear~ 
ance of truth, while it keeps wholly in generals, makes ie 
of undefined terms, and employs comparifons, inftead of in-— 
ftances. This is particularly remarkable in that philofophy, 
which afcribes the difcernment of all moral diftin@tions to rea~ 
~_fon‘alone, without the concurrence of fentiment. Tis impoflible, 
in any particular inflance, that this hypothefis can fo much 
as be rendered intelligible ; ; whatever {pecious figure it may 
make in general declamations and difcourfes. Examine the 
crime of mgratitude, forinftance; which has place, wherever 
we obferve good-will, exprefled and known, together with 


zood offices performed, on the one fide, and a return of ill mo 


will or indifference, with ill-offices and neglect on. the. other : : 
Anatomize all thefe circumftances, and examine, by your rea- 
fon alone, in what confifts the demerit or blame: on never 
will come to any iffue or conclufion. 


Rewer erie either of matter of fact or of ae En- 
quire then, firft, where is that matter of fact, which we here 


= : call 
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call crime; point it out; determine the time of its exiftence; 
defcribe its eflence or nature; explain the fenfe or faculty, to 
which it difcovers itfef. It refides in the mind of the perfon 
who is ungrateful, He muft, therefore, feel it, and be con- 
{cious of it. But nothing is there, except the paffion of ill- 
will or abfolute indifference. You cannot fay, that thefé, of | 
themfelves, always, and in all circumftances, are crimes, No: 
They are only crimes, when directed towards perfons, who 
have before expreffed and difplayed good will towards us. 
Confequently, we-may infer, that the crime of ingratitude is 
not any particular individual faé?; but arifes from a compli- 
cation of circumftances, which, being prefented to the fpec- 
tator, excites the /entiment of blame; by the particular ftruc- 
ture and fabric of his mind. | 


This Pfeenction you fay, is falfe. Crime, indeed, con- 
fifts not in a particular fact, of whofe reality we are aflured by 
reafon: But it confifts in certain moral relations, difcovered 
= by. reafon, in the fame manner as we difcover, by rea- 

fon, the truths of geometry or algebra. But what are the 
relations, Tafk, of which you here talk 2 In the cafe ftated 
above, I fee firft good-will and good offices in one perfon ; then 
ill-will and ill-offices in the other. Between thefe, there is 
the relation of confrariety. Does the crime confift in that 
relation? But fuppofe, that a perfon bore. me ill-will or did 
me ill-offices; and J, in return, were indifferent towards 
him, or did him» good-offices: Here is the fame relation 
of conirariety; and yet my conduct is often highly lee. 
dable. Twift and turn this matter, as much as you will, you 
can never reft the morality on relation; but muft have recourfe 
to the decifions of fentiment. 


eo 
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When °tis afirmed, that two and three are nen to ite half 
of ten; this relation of equality, I underftand perfely. [ 
conceive, that if ten be divided into two parts, of which one 
has as many units as the Other; and if any of thefe parts be 
| compared to two added to three, it will contain as many units | 
~as that compound number. But when you draw thence a com- 
parifon to moral relations, I own that I am altogether at a lofs 
to underftand you. A moral action, a crime, fuch as ingrati- 
tude, isa complicated obje&. Does the morality confift in the 
relation of its parts to each other. How? After what man- 
ner? Specify the relation: Be more particular and explicite 
in your propofitions ; and you will eafily fee their falfhood. 


: No, fay you, the morality confifts in the relation of actions 
‘to the rule of night; and they are denominated good or ill, 
according as they agree or difagree with it. What then is this 
rule of right : ? In what does it confift ? How is it determined ? 
By reafon, you'll fay, which examines the moral relations of - 
adtions. So that moral relations are determined by the compa- 
rifon of aétions to a rule.” ~ And that rule is determined by con= — 
fidering the moral relations of objects. Is not _ fine reafon- 
“s P | | 


: All fee iS metaphyfics, you cry: T acs iS cous “here 
needs nothing more to give. a firong. prefumption of falthood. 
Yes, reply 1: Here are metaphyfics furely + But they are all 
on your fide- who advance an abftrufe hypothefis, which can 
 hever be made intelligible, nor quadrate with any particular 
inftance or uluflration. The hypothefis. which we emibrace is 
plain. le maintains, that. morality i is determined by fentiment. 
Tt defines virtue to be, whatever menial atlion or quality. SUES 

fo 
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‘to a fpectator the pleafing fentiment of approbation; and vice. 
the contrary. We then ‘proceed to examine a’ plain matter of 
. fa, viz. what aGtions have this’ influence: We confider all 
the circumflances, in which thefe ations agree: And from 
thence endeavour to extra&t fome general obfervations with 
regard to thefe fentiments. If you call this'metaphyfics, and _ 
find any thing abftrufe here, you need only conclude, that = 
turn of mind is not fuited’to the moral f{ciences. 3 


si When a man, at any time, delibcrates concerning his 
own condud, (as, whether he had better, in a. particular 
emergence, affift a brother or a benefactor) he mut confider 
thefe feparate relations, with all the circumftances and fitua- 
tions of the perfons, in order to determine the fuperior duty 
and obligation: And in order to determine the proportion of | 
_ lines in any triangle, "tis neceflary to examine the nature of - 
that figuré, and the relations; which its ~ ‘feveral parts ‘bear to 
eachother, But notwithftanding this: appearing fimilarity in 
the two cafes, there is, at the bottom, an extreme difference 
between them. A {peculative reafoner concerning triangles or 
circles confiders 1 the gem. Rnowe: — H esyens! relations of the 
relation, which is Sears on an — Bac in. moral 
deliberations, we muft be acquainted, before-hand, with all 
_ the-objeéts, and all their relations to each other; and from a: 
comparifon of the whole, fix our choice or approbation, No: 

new fact to be afcertained : No new relation to be difcovered. 
All the circumftances of the cafe are fuppofed to be laid before , 
us, ere we can fix any fentence of blame or approbation. Lee 
‘any material circumftance be yet unknown. or doubtful, we mut 
‘frit employ our enquiry or intelleQual faculties to aflure us 
Coc 2 fae of 
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of it; and muft fufpend for a time all moral decifion or fenti~ 
ment. While we are ignorant whether a man was agereflor © 
or not, how can we determine whether the perfon, who killed 
him, be criminal or innocent? But after every circumftance, 
every relation is known, the underftanding has no farther room 
to operate, nor any object, on which it could employ itfelf. 
The approbation or blame, which then enfues, cannot be the 
work of the-judgment, but of the heart; and is nota {pecu~. 
lative propofition or affirmation, but an aétive feeling or fenti- 
ment. In the difquifitions of the underftanding, from known 
circumftances and relations, we infer fome new and unknown. 
In moral oe! all the circumftances and relations muft be 
of fhe whole, Hehe fome new arcane of Seton or dif- 
guft, efteem or contempt, pe epsobation or blame. 


Hence the great diene Renee a miftake of fac? and 
one of right; and hence the reafon, why the one is commonly 
criminal and not the other. When Orpipus killed Latus, 
he was ignorant of the relation, and from circumftances, i inno- 
cent and involuntary, formed erroneous opinions concerning 
_ the adion which he committed. But when Nero killed 
AGRIPP INA, all the relations between himfelf and the perfon, 
: and all the circumflances. of the fact were antecedently known 
him: “But the motive of revenge, or fear or intereft, prevailed 
in his favage heart over the fentiments: of duty and humanity. 
And when we exprefs that deteftation againtt him, to which 
he, bimfelf, in a little time; became infenfible; tis not, that 
we fee any relations, of which he was ignorant, but that, 
from the reGitude of our difpofition, we feel fentiments, 
againit which he was hardened, from flattery and a long per~— 
| feverance 
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feverance in the moft enormous crimes, In thefe fentiments, 
then, notin a difcovery of relations of any kind, do all moral 
determinations confift. Before we can pretend to form any 
decifion of this kind, every thing muft be known and afcer- 
tained on the fide of the objet or action. Nothing remains 
but to feel, on our part, fome fentiment of blame or approba- 
tion ; wes Bee we peso’ the ation criminal or virtuous. 


il. This doerine will become ftill more evident, if we com- 
pare moral beauty with natural, to which, in many particulars, 
it bears fo near arefemblance. *Vis on the proportion, rela- 
tion, and pofition of parts, that all natural beauty depends ; 
but it would be abfurd thence to infer, that the perception of. 
beauty, like that of truth in / geometrical problems, confifts - 
wholly in the perception of relations, and was performed en- 


tirely by the underftanding or intelleftual faculties. Inallthe 


{ciences, our mind, from the known relations, inveltigates 
the unknown: But in all decifions of tafte or external beauty, 
all the relations are before-hand obvious to the eye; and we 
thence proceed to feel a fentiment of complacency or difguit, 
according to ao nature 208 the ce and difpofition of our 
ergans. 7 —— 7 


Euc.ip has fully explained all the qualities of the circle ; 
but has not, in any propofition, faid a word of its beauty. 
The reafon is evident... The beauty is not a quality of the 
circle. It lies not in any part of the line, whofe parts are 
equally diftant from a common center. It is only the effedt, 
which that figure operates upon the rand; whofe peculiar 
- fabric or ftructure renders it fufceptible of fuch fentiments. In 


vain would you look for it in the circle, or feek it, either by. 
= your. 


“em 


your fenfes or by mathematical-reafonings).in all the: properties: 
of that figure, 


Attend to Pa LLADIO and PERRAUL ave while they explain 
all: the parts and proportions of a pillar: They talk of the 
cornice and freeze and bafe and entablature and fhaft and archi- © 
trave; and give the defcription and pofition of thefe members. 
But thould you afk the defcription and pofition of its beauty, 
they would readily reply, that the beauty:is-not: in any of the 
parts or members: ofa pillar, but refults: fromthe whole; when; 
that complicated: figure: is: prefented: to an. intelligent mind, 
fufceptible of: thofé -finerefenfations.. °Till fuch a {pectator ap-. 
pear, there: is nothing but a figure: of: {uch particular dimen- 
fions and proportions: From: his fentimentscalone arife its-ele- 
gance and beauty. 


Again ; attend.to Cr crRo, while he pains: the crimes Ls a 
VERRES. or a CATILINE;. you muf acknowlege, that the 
moral turpitude refults, i in.the fame manner, from the con- 
templation of the. whole, when. »prefented. toa being, whofe 
organs have fuch a particular ftru@ture and formation. 
The orator may paint rage, infolence, barbarity on the one 
~ fide ; Meeknefs, fufferance, forrow, innocence on the other : 
But if you feel no indignation:or compaffion. arife:in: -yourfrom 
this: complication of circumftancesy yo ould i intvain’ afk him, 
in what confifts th > crim a which he fo. vehemently 
At what time, or’ on. what. fubjea it. fir 
began to exift: And what has.a few months afterwards become? 
of it, when every difpofition and: thought of ‘all the ators are: 
ie sor ee No. gece: ey can be : 


seca 


exclaims againft: 


; Ze 
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of morals; and-we muft at daft confefs, that the crime or im- 
morality is nO particular fact ‘or relation, awwhich can be the ob- 
* jet of the underftanding : But arifes entirely from ‘the fenti- 
ment of difapprobation, which, by ‘the ftruGure of human 
nature, we unavoidably feel on the eles of barbarity 


or treachery. . 


{V. Inanimate obje&s may bear to each other all the fame 
relations, which we obferve in moral agents; though the former 
can never be the obje& of love or hatred, nor are confequently 
fafceptible of’ merjt or iniquity. A young tree, which over= — 
tops and deftroys its parent, ftands in all the fame relations 
with Nero, ‘when he murdered Acripprna ; and if morality 
confifted in any abftract 2 re one would, no doubt, be equally 

criminal. , 


V. It appears evident, that the ultimate eas re hun 
actions can never, in any cafe, ‘be accounted for by Feats but 
recommend themfelves entirely to the fentiments and affe€tions 
of mankind, without any dependance on the intellectual facul- 
ties. Ade aman, why be ues exercl 5 he he will anfwer, becaufe 
he deft ves to keep bis health, YE you “then enquire, why be 
defires health, he will readily reply, becaufe Jicknefs 2s painful. 
If you puth your enquiries farther, and defire a reafon, why 
he hates pai, *tis impofible he can ever give any. This is an 
ultimate end, ae is never referred to any ese object. : 


Beviepsy. to your ‘clea natuang why he de fir res pads ie 
- may alfo reply, that ts mecefJary for the exercife of bis calling. 
Tf -you atk, why he as anxious on that head, he will anfwer, 
becauje he defires to get money. If you demand Why? Bis 
Sa ee the 


~ 
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the inftrument of pleafure, fays he. And beyond this it is an 
abfurdity to afk for a reafon.. ’Tis impoflible there can be a 
progrefs in infimtum; and that one thing can always be a rea- 
fon, why another is defired. Something muft be defirable on 
its own account, and becaufe of its immediate accord and 
3 agreement with human fentiment and affeQion. 


Now as virtue is an end, and is defirable on its own account 
without fee or reward, merely for the immediate fatisfaction 
which it conveys; tis requifite that there fhould be fome {fenti- 
ment, which it touches; fome internal tafte or feeling, or 
whatever you pleafe to call it, which diftinguifhes moral good 
and evil, and which embraces the one and rejects the other, 


Thus the diftin@ boundaries and eee of reapin md of 
raffe are eafily afcertained. The former conveys the knowlege 
of truth and fafhood: ‘The latter gives the fentiment of beauty 
and deformity, vice and virtue. The one difcovers objects, as 
they really ftand in nature, without addition or diminution: 
The other has a produ@tive faculty, and gilding or ftaining all 
natural objects with the colours, borrowed from internal fenti- 
ment, raifes, in a manner, a new creation. Reafon, being 
cool and difengaged, is no motive to action, and direéts only 

the impulfe received from appetite or inclination, by fhowing 
us the. means of obtaining _ _happinels or. avoiding mifery: — 
Tafte, as it gives pleafure or pain, and thereby. conftitutes hap- 
pinefs or mifery, ‘becomes a motive to a€tion, and is the firtt 
{pring or impulfe to defire and volition. From circumftances 
and relations, known or fuppofed, the former leads to the 
difcovery of the concealed and unknown: ‘After all cireum-_ 
ftances and relations ¢ are laid before us, the latter makes us feel 


from 
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FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS WITH REGARD 
TO JUSTICE, 


HE intention of this appendix is to give fome more 


particular explication of the origin and nature of juftice, 


and to mark fome differences between-it and the other virtues. 
_ The focial virtues of humanity and benevolence exert their 

influence immediately, by a direct tendency or inftin@, which 
keeps chiefly 3 in view the fimple object, moving the affections, 


and comprehends not any fcheme or fyftem, nor the confe- _ 


‘quence refulting from the concurrence, imitation, or example 


of others. A parent flies to the relief of his child; tranf- 


ported by that natural fympathy, which a€tuates him, and 


which affords no leifure to reflect on the fentiments or conduct 
of the reft of mankind in like circumftances. A generous 


man. embraces, cheerfully an opportunity of ferving his friend ; : 
becaufe he then feels himfelf under the dominion of the benc- 


— es nor is. he concerned whether rune other pe 


: a, or will ever ee prove shady influence, . all | 


thefe cafes, the focial paffions have in view a fingle individual 
object, and purfue alone the fafety and happinefs of the per- 


fon loved and eftecrned. | With is they are fatisfied : In this, — 


g--- they 
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they acquielce. And as the good refulting from their benign 
influence, is in itfelf compleat and entire, it alfo excites the 
moral fentiment of approbation, without any refie@ion on 
farther confequences, and without the more enlarged views of 
the concurrence or imitation of the other members of fociety. 
On the contrary, were the generous friend or difinterefted pa- 
triot to ftand-alone in the practice of beneficence; this would 
rather inhance his value in our eyes, and join the praife of - 
-rarity and novelty to his other more exalted merits. 


The cafe is not the fame with the focial virtues of juftice and — 
fidelity. ‘They are highly ufeful, or indeed abfolutely necef- 
fary to the well-being of mankind: But the benefit, refulting | 
from them, is not the confequence of every individual fingle 
act; but arifes from the whole fcheme or fyftem, concurred in 
by the whole, or the greateft part of the fociety. General 
peace and order are the attendants of juftice ora general abfti-< 
nence from. the pofleffions of others: But a particular regard 
to the particular right of one individual citizen may frequently, 
oe ee in, ite Pk Ca of perme eopteruensts. : 
to that of the he ree or con, : wind the former may : 
be extremely hurtful, while the latter is, to the higheft degree, 
advantageous, Riches, inherited from a parent, are, in a bad 
man’s hand, the inftruments of mifchief, The right of fuc- 
ceffion may, in one inftance, be hurtful. Its benefit ariles : 
only from the obfervance of the general rule; 3 and - ‘is fafi-— 
cient, if compenfation be thereby ‘made for all the “ills and 
inconvemiencics, which flow from particular characters and 
fituations. = pe 


ed 


Ddd 8 | Cyrus, 


aa 


ee 

CYRUS, young and unexperienced, confidered only: the indi-~ 
vidual cafe before him. and refleted on its limited fitnefs and 
convenience, when he afligned the long coat to the tall boys, 
and the fhort coat to the other of fmaller fize. His povernor 
inftructed. him better ; -while he pointed out more enlarged 
views and confequences, and informed ‘his pupil of the general, 
- anflexible rules, pay to fupport general ‘peace and order 
in. fociety. 


The happinefs and profperity of mankind, arifing from the | 
focial virtue of benevolence and its fubdivifions, may be com- 
“pared toa wall, built by many hands ; which. {till rifes by each 
fione, that 1s heaped upon it, and receives encreafe propor-— 
tional: to the diligence and care. of each. -workman. The fame 
happinefs, raifed by the focial virtue of juftice and its fubdivie 
fions, may be compared: to the building.of a vault, where each 
individual. ftone would, of, itfelf fall to the ground; nor does. 
the whole. fabric. dfupport itfelf, but by the mutual affiftance and 
combination of its, cortefponding parts. pemieee 


‘All the laws of nature, inten repalate apa. as well as all 
civil laws, are general, and regard alone fome effential circcum~_ 
fiances of the cafe, without taking into confideration the charac- 
ters, fituations and conneétions of the perfon concerned, or any © 
: particular confequ ences, which may refult from. the ae erm , 
nation of thefe | laws, in a y ‘Particular, cafe . which offers, 
They deprive, withou feruple, a encicent. man of all his 
_ pofieffions, if acquired by miftake, without a good title ; in 
order to beftow them on a felfith mifer, who. has already : 
heaped up: immente ‘flores of fuperfluous riches. Public utility: 
| requires, that Peney, thould be cB uaied by general inflexible 
rules; io 
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rules ; and though fuch ‘rules are adopted as beft ferve the fame 
end of public utility, *tis impoflible for them to prevent all 
particular hardthips, or make beneficial confequences refult 
from every individual cafe. Tis fufficient, if the whole plan 
or fcheme be neceflary to the fupport of civil fociety, and if 
the balance of good, in the main, does thereby preponderate 
much above that of evil. Even the general laws of the uni- 
verfe, though planned by infinite wifdom, cannot exclude alk- 


evil or inconvenience, in every particular operation. 


It has beem alerted by fome, that juice arifes front HU-= 
MAN CONVENTIONS, and proceeds from the volun~ 
tary choice, confent, or combination of mankind. If by con 
wention be here meant a promifée (which is the mof ufual fenfe 
of the word) nothing can be more abfurd than this pofition. 
The obfervance of promifes is itfelf one of the mof confide~ 
rable parts of juftice; and we are not farely- bound to. keep our 
word, becaufe we have giyen our. word to keep it. But if by 
convention be meant a fenfe of common intereft; which fenfe | 
each man feels in his own breaft, which he remarks in his = 


fellows, and- which carries hun, in_ concurrence’ with others, 
» which tends to public” 


—intoa general plan or fyttem Gti 
| utility; it muft be owned, Chae in this fenfe, juflice arifes 
from human conventions, For if it be allowed (what 1 is; in~ 
deed, evident) that the particular confequences of a particular — 
att of jultice may ‘be hurtful to the public as well as to indi= 
viduals ; 3; it follows, that: every mans 
mufthave an eye to the -whole p la ue - 

the concurrence of his fellows i in thie fame ‘condué ad ‘beha- 

viour. Did all his views. terminate in the confequences of each. 

ack oes his own, bis benevolence and humanity, as well. as: his 


— 


t 
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felf-love, might often preferibe to him meafures of conduc - 
very different from thofe, which are agreeable to the ftrid 
8 of right and juflice. 


Thus a men pull the oars of a boat, by common conven- 
tion, for common intereft, without any promife or contrac; 
‘Thus gold and filver are made the meafures of exchange ; 
thus fpeech and words and language are fixed, by human 
convention and agreement. Whatever is advantageous to two 
or more perfons, if all perform their part; but what lofes all. 
advantage, if only one perform, can arife from no other prin- 
ciple. There would otherwife be no motive for any one of 
them to enter into that {cheme of conduc *,. 


The word, natural, is commonly taken in fo many fenfes, 
and is of fuch a loofe fignification, that-a6 feems to little pur- 
pole to difpute, whether juttice be natural or not. If felf-love, 
uf benevolence be natural to man; if reafon and forethought 
be alfo natural; then may the fame epithet be applied to juftice, 
order, fidelity, Property, cy. -Men’s inclination, their 

* This theory concerning the origin of poe and confequently of juftice, is, : 
in the main, the fame with that hinted at and adopted by Grorius. ‘ Hinc difci- 


mus, que fuerit caufa, ob quam a primeva comamunione rerum primo mobilium, 
* deinde & immobilium difceffum eft: nimirai * quod cum non contenti homines 


hel 


é vefci Aponte natis, antra habitare, corpore aut nudo agere, aut corticibus arborum 
#6 ferarumve pellibus veltito, vite genus. exquifitius delegiffent, induftria opus fuit, 
** quam finguli rebus fingulis adhiberent : Quo minus autem frudtus in commune 
* conferrentur, primum obftitit locorum, : in qua “homines difcefferunt, diftantia, — 
** deinde juftitie & amoris defectus, per quem fiebat, ut nec in labore, nec in con- 


5 famtione, fru€suum, que debebat, equalitas feryaretur. Simul difcimus, quo-. 
x modo res in proprietatem iverint; non animi aéta {folo, neque enim {cire alii 
“#s poterant, quid alii funm effe vellent, ut eo abftinerent, & idem velle plures pote- 
‘rant; fed pacto quodam aut expreflo, ut per divifionem aut tacito, ut per occupa- 
‘* tionem.”? De jure belli & pacis, Lib. 2. cap: 2. § 2. art. 4. & 5. 

. neceflities 
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necefities lead them to combine; their underftanding and ex< 
perience tell them, that this. combination is impoffible, where 
each governs himfelf by no rule, and pays no regard to the _ 


pofleffions of others: And from thefe paffions and reflections 


conjoined, fo foon as we obferve like paffions and refleGtions 
in others, the fentiment of juftice; through all ages, has in- 
fallibly and certainly had place, to fome degree or other, in 
every individual of the human fpecies. In fo fagacious an 
animal, what neceflarily arifes from the exertion of his intel- 


letual faculties, may juftly be efteemed natural *. 


Among all civilized nations, it has been the conflant endea~ 
your to remove every thing arbitrary and partial from the deci- | 
fion of property, and to fix the fentence of judges by fuch 
general views and confiderations, as may be equal to every 
member of the fociety. For befides, that nothing could be 
more dangerous than to accuftom the bench, even in = 
{malleft inftance, to regard private friend{hip or enmity; “tis 
certain, that men, where they imagine, that there was no 
other reafon for the preference of their adverfary but perfonal 
favour, are apt to entertain the ftrongeit ill-will. againft the 
magiftrates and judges. When natural reafon, therefore, points 
out no fixed view of public utility, by which a controverfy of 


_ property can be decided, politive jaws are often framed to fup- 


* Natural may be oppofed, either to what is unu/fwal, oie or artificial, 
In the two former fenfes, juftice and property are undoubtedly natural. But as they 
fappofe reafon, forethought, defign, and a focial union and confederacy among men, _ 
perhaps that epithet cannot ftritly, in the laft fenfe, be applied | to them: Hadt men 
lived without fociety, property had never been known, and neither watice nor injut - 
tice had ever exifted. But fociety among human screatures, had been impoflible, 
without reafon and forethought. Inferior animals, that unite, are guided by infin, 
which {upplies the place of reafon, But all thefe difputes are merely verbal. 


py 
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ply its place, and direct the procedure of all courts of juftice, 


~ 


Where thefe too fail, as often happerts, precedents are called. 
for 5 - and a former fetch, though given itfelf without any 
fuficient. reafon, juttly becomes a fufficient reafon for a new 
decifion. IF dire& laws and precedents be wanting, imper- 
fe& and indire& ones are brought in aid; arid the controvertéd 
cafe is ranged under them, by analogical reafonings-and com- 
parifons, and fimilitudes, and correfpondencies, which are 
often more fanciful than real. In general, it may fafely be 
afferted, that jurifprudence is, in this refpeét, different from 
all the feiences; and that in. many of its nicer queftions, there 
cannot properly be faid to be truth or falfhood on either fide. 
If one pleadet brings the cafe under any former law or prece- 
: dent, by. a ‘refined analogy or comparifon 3 the oppofite pleader 
is not at a lofs to find an oppofite analogy or comparifon : And 
‘the preference given by the judge is often founded more on 
-tafte and imagination than on any {olid argument. Public utility 
_ is the general obje@ of all courts of judicature; and this uti- | 
- lity too requires a ftable rule in all controverfies : But where 
-feveral rules, nearly equal and. indifferent, prefent themfelves, 
“tis a very flight turn of thought, which fixes the > decifion 4 in 
favour of either fide... 
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* ‘That oe ie a foparation or difingion of poftei ions, sand that this feparation 


be Ready and conftan Yo and 


hence the origin of juftice and. propert What anaes are 2 af figned to particular 


perfons ; this is, generally fpeaking, pretty indifferent ; and is often determined by 


Say fevolous views and confiderations, We hall mention a few particulars. 


Ware ‘a foci ty formed among: feveral independent members, he thoft obvious file, 


vihich could be — would be to annex a to. pra poffeflion, and 
; ae, - teavg 
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We may juft obferve, before we conclude this fubjed, that, 
after the laws of juftice are fixed by views of general utility, : 
the 


leave every one a right to what he at prefent enjoys. ‘The relation of poflefiion, 
which takes place between the perfon and the object, naturally draws on the relation 
of property. : 


For a like reafon, occupation or fir poffeffion becomes the foundation of property. 


Where a man bellows iabont and induftry upon any object, which before belonged 
to no body; as in cutting down and fhaping a tree, in cultivating a field, &c. the 
alterations which he produces, caufes a relation between him and the objet, and 
naturally engages us to annexit to him by the new relation of property. This caufe 
here concurs with the public utility, which confifts in the encouragement given to 
induftry and labour. 


Perhaps too, private humanity towards ae poffeffor, concurs, in this inftance, 
“with the other motives, and engages us to leave with him what he has acquired by 
his fweat and labour 5 and what he has flattered himfelf in the conftant enjoyment of. 
For though private humanity can, by no means, be the origin of juftice ; fince the 
latter virtue fo often contradias the former; yet when the rule of feparate and con~ 
ftant poffeffion is once formed by the indifpenfible. necellities of fociety, private huma- 
nity, and an averfion to. the doing a hardfhip to another, may, in a.particular in> 
flance, give rife to a. particular tule of property. : 


Tam much inclined to think, that the right of fucceflion or inheritance much de- 
pends on thofe connexions of the imagination, and that the relation toa former pro- 
th caufe wh rth e property i is transferred. 
Tis true; induftry is more encouraged 


prietor begetting a relation. to 
‘to a man after the death of his joni 
by the transference of poffeffion to children or near relations: But this confideration 
will only have place in a cultivated fociety ; whereas the right of fucceffion is regarded 


‘even among the greateft Barbarians. 


“Acquifition of property by. acceffion can be explained no way but by having recourfe 
to the relations and connections of the imagination. 
id. by the natural turn: oF é 


‘The property of rivers, by the laws of moft nation 
aks “excepting fach vatt 


- our thought, is” attributed to the. proprietors of their 
rivers as the Ruins or the DanuzBE, which feem too large to follow as. an acceffion 
the property of the neighbouring fields. — Yet even thefe rivers: are confidered as the 
property of that nation, through whofe dominions they run; : the idea of a nation 
being of a faitable bulk to correfpond with them, and. bear them fuch. Le relation i in 


the fancy. g 
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the injury; the hardfhip, the harm, whicli refult to any indivi- 
dual from a violation of them, enter very much into confide- 
ration, and are a great fource of that univerfal blame, which 
attends every wrong or imiquity. By the laws of fociety, this 
coat, this horfe is mime, and ought to remain perpetually in 
my poffeffion: I lay my account with the fecure enjoyment of 
it: By depriving me of it, you difappoint my expectations, 
and doubly difpleafe, and offend every byftander. Tis a pu- 
blic wrong, fo far as the rules of equity is violated: ’Tisa 
private harm, fo far as an individual is injured. And though 
the fecond confideration. could have no place, were not the 
former antecedently eftablifhed: For otherwife the diftinGion 
of mine and thine would be unkaown in fociety: Yet there is 
na queftion, but the regard to general good is much enforced 
by the refpe& to particular. What injures the community, 
without hurting any individual, is often more lightly thought 
ef, But where the greateft public wrong is alfo conjoined. 
with a confiderable private one, no wonder the ee difap= 
probation attends fo i niggion a. behaviours aS 


‘The acceflions, which are ily to Fic *Nordering upon rivers, follow the land, 
fay the civilians, provided it be made by what they call a//uvion, that is, infenfibly 
and imperceptibly ; 3: Which are ora tans, ee aflift the Sg in the con-. 

lungion.. 


ae 


Where there is any Sotditerahle portion torn at once from one ae and added” to. 
another, it becomes not his property, whofe land it falls on, ill it unite with the, 
land, and ‘till the trees and: plants have as their roots into pothe, _ Before that, the._ 
thought does. no fufficiently jondheny ee 


In forty we muft ever diftinguifi Bence the- eee of a- feparation and ‘con: 
fancy i in men's poffeflion, and the rules, which affign particular objects to particular: 
perfons. The firft neceflity i ‘is obvious, ftrong: and invincible: The latter may dé-. 
pend on-a public utility more light and frivolous, on the fentiment of private huma: -— 


nity and averfion to private hardthip, on pofitive laws, on precedents, ee andi = 


very fine conneCtions:and turns of the i imagination. 
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APP Ee ND 
OF SOME piuyet DISPUTES. 


OTHING is more ufeful than for philofophers to en- 

croach upon the province of grammarians; and to en- 
gage in difputes of words, while they imagine, that they are 
handling controverfies of the deepeft importance and concern. 
It was in order to avoid altercations, fo frivolous and endleis, 
that I endeavoured to ftate with the utmoft caution the objeét of 2 
our prefent enquiry ; and propofed fimply to colle&, on the — 
‘one hand, a lift, of thofe mental qualities, which are the ob- 
ject of love or efteem, and form a part of perfonal merit, and 
on the other hand, a catalogue of thofe qualities, which Ste 
the obje&t of cenfure or reproach, and which detract from the 
character of the perfon, ‘poflefled of them ; fubjoining fome 
reflections concerning the origin of thefe fentiments of praife 
or blame. On all occafions, where there might arife the leaft 
hefitation, I avoided the terms, virtue and vice; becaufe fome 
of thofe qualities, which I clafled among the objects of praife, e 
receive, in the Englifh language, the appellation of talents, 
rather than of virtues; as fome of the blameable or cenfurable 
qualities are often called defedts rather than vices. It may now, 
perhaps, be expected, that, before we conclude this moral en= 
Ee e 3 quiry; 
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quiry, we fhould feparate exaétly the one from the other;- 
fhould mark the precife boundaries of virtues and talents, vices. 
and defects; and fhould explain the reafon and origin of that 
‘diftinGion. But in order to excufe mylfelf from this under- 
taking, which would, at laf, only prove a grammatical en-. 

quiry, Ifhall fubjoin the four following refle€tions, which hall: 
~ eontain all that I intend to fay on the prefent fubje&. 


Firf. 1 do not find; that in the Englith,. or: any other mo-- 
dern tongue, the boundaries are exadtly fixed between virtues 
and .talents, vices and defeéts, or that a precife definition can: 
be given of the: one as contradifanguifhed from: the~ other... 
Were we. to fay, for inftance, that. the efteemable qualities: 
alone, which are voluntary, are entitled: to the appellation. 
of yirtues$ we fhould:foon. recollect the qualities of cou: 
rage, equanimity, patiemee, felfcommand; with» many others, 
which: almoft every language clafles- under this. appel-- 
lation, though: they depend: little or not at all on our choice.. 
Should we affirm, that- the qualities alone, -whichsprompt us: 
to. act our part in fociety, areintitled to that:honourable di-. 
finGion 3 itmuft immediately occur, that thefe are indeed the 
moft valuable qualities, and are commonly: denominated the- 

focial virtues ; but that this very epithet fuppofes, that there- 
are alfo virtues of another {pecies. Should we lay hold of: the~ 
diftin@ion between intellectual. and moral endowments, and 


‘ 


affirm the laft alo ne tO: be the real and genuine’ virtues, becaufe~ 
they alone lead to aétion ; we fhould find, that many of thofe:.. 
= qualities, ufually called intelleQual virtues, fuch as. prudence;.. 
| Pon. difcernment, diferetion, had alfo a confiderable in—- 
nt ondud. The euian E00: Seen the: heart and. : 


the 
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the bead may alfo be adopted: The qualities of the firft may 
be defined fuch as in their immediate exertion are accompanied 
with a feeling or fentiment ; and thefe alone may be called the 

genuine virtues: But induftry, frugality, temperance, fecrecy,- 
perfeverance, and many other laudable powers or habits, gene-~ 
rally ftyled virtues, are exerted without any immediate fenti+- 
ment in the perfon” poffeffed of them ; and are only known to’ 
him by their effets. It is fortunate, amid all this feeming 
perplexity; that the queftion, being merely verbal, cannot pol 
fibly be of any importance. A moral, philofophical difcourfe 

needs not enter into all thefe caprices- of language, which are> 
fo variable in different diale@s, and in different ages of the” 
fame diale&. But on the whole, . it feems to me, that, though: 
it 1s always. allowed, . oat there are virtues of many different. 
: kinds, yet when. a man is called virtuous, or is denominated a. 
man of virtue, we chielly regard | his focial qu lities, which 2 ares. 
indeed, the molt valuable. ‘Tt is, at ‘the “fame “ime, certains 

that any “remarkable defeat in courage, temperance, Cconomys . 
pacee Bilis i, “dignity of mind, would bereave even: 
‘a very 20 ured, | honet t mai of this honourabl appellation. 


re that fuck a one: 


was: a. man of great virtue, Bue an egregious blockhead? 


~ but, sen it is no oe that languages weate not be» 
very t “precifé in marking the boundaries between virtue and ta=- 
Tents, vices. and defects ; - fince there is fo} little e diftineas made 
fh our: internal eftimation of them: -Tefeems certain, the t the 
fentinent sos confcious worth, | e felffa action pros eedine 
from a review of a man’ 8 own conduct oe eer; - it feems 


eertain, 1 fay, that this” ‘fentiment, which, though the. moft 
6  ¢ommons 
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common of all others, has no proper name in our language *, 
arifes from the endowments of courage and capacity, induftry 
and ingenuity, as well as from any other mental excellencies. 
Who, on the other hand, is not deeply mortified with refleé- 
ing on his own folly and diflolutenefs, and feels not a fecret 
_ {ing or compunction, whenever his memory prefents any pat 
eccurrence, where he behaved with ftupidity or ill-manners? 
No time can efface the cruelideas of a man’s own foolifh con~« 
duct, or of affronts, which cowardice or impudence has drawn 
upon him. They fiill haunt his folitary hours, damp his moft 
afpiring thoughts, and thow him, even to himfelf, in the mot 
contemptible and moift odious colours imaginable. 


What : there too we are more anxious to conceal from others 
than fuch blunders, infirmities,, and meannefles, or more 
dread to have expofed to raillery and fatire? And is not the 
chief objet of vanity, our bravery or learning, our wit or 
breeding, our eloquence or addrefs, our tafte or ability? Thefe 


we difplay with care, if not with oftentation; and we com- 


monly fhow more ambition of excelling i in, them, than even in 
the focial virtues themfelves, which are, in reality, of fuch 
fuperior excellence. Good-nature and honeity, efpecially the 
latter, are fo indifpenfibly required, that, though the greateft 
ceniure attends any violation of thefe duties, no eminent praife 


follows fuch common inflances of them, as feem ecffential to 


* The term, pride, is commonly ‘taken ina bad fenfe ; but this fentiment feems 
indifferent, and may be either good or bad, according as it is well or ill founded, and 
according to the other circumftances which accompany it. The Frencu exprefs this 
fentiment by the term, amour propre, but as they alfo exprefs felf-love as well as 
_ vanity, by the fame term, there arifes thence a great confufion in Rocue FOUCAULT 

and ney of their moral writers. = = 


the 


t 
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the fupport of human fociety. And hence the reafon, in my 
opinion, why, though men often extol fo liberally the qualities 
of their heart, they are thy of commending the endowments 
of their head: Becaufe the latter virtues being fuppofed more 
rare and extraordinary, are obferved to be the more ufual ob- 
jects of pride and, felf-conceit; and when boafted of, beget: a 

firong iupicion of thefe fentiments. | 


Tis Aad to tell, whether you hurt a man’s character moft 
by calling him a knave or a coward, and whether a beaftly 
‘glutton or drunkard be not as odious and contemptible, as.a. _ 
felfith, ungenerous mifer. Give me my choice; and I would 
‘rather, for my own happinefs and felf-enjoyment, have a 
friendly, humane heart, than poffefs all the other virtues of 
DEMOSTHENES and PHILip united: ButI would rather pais: 
with the world for one endowed with extenfive genius and in~ 
trepid courage, and fhould thence expect ftronger inftances of 
general applaufe and admiration. ~ The figure which a man. 
‘makes in life, the reception which he meets with i in companys 
‘the efteem paid him by his acquaintance ; all thefe advantages. 
depend as much upon. his oe fenfe and judement, as upon 
any other part of his chara@ter. Had a man the beft intentions. 
in the world, and’ were the fartheft removed from all injuftice 
and violence, he would never be able to make himfelf be much. 
regarded, without a moderate thare, at leaft, of parts and 


underftanding.. 


= What is it ea we can here » difpute ioe Te tae ae 
courage, temperance and induftry; wifdom. and: knowlege con= 
feffedly form a confiderable part of perfonal merit: TE a man 
pofleffed of thefe qualities is both better fatished with himfelf,. 

| and. 
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and better entitled to the good-will, efteem, and fervices of © 
others, than one entirely devoid of them; if, in’ fhort, the 
Jentiments be fimilar, which arife from thefe endowments and 
from the focial virtues; 1s there any reafon for being fo éex- 
tremely. {crupulous about a word, or difputing whether they 
eare entitled to the denomination of virtue? It may, indeed, 
be pretended, that the fentiment of approbation, which thofe 
accomplifhments produce, befides its being inferior, is allo 
fomewhat different from. that, which attends the virtues of 
juftice and humanity. But this feems not a fufficient reafon 
for ranking them entirely under different clafles and appella- 
tions. ‘The character of Gasar and that of Garo, as drawn 
‘by SALLUST, are both of them virtuous, in the ftriGelt and 
‘molt limited fenfe of the word; but in a different way: Nor 
are the fentiments entirely. the fame, which arife from them. 
_The one produces love; the other, ‘efteem : The one is ami- 
able; the other awful: We could with to meet the one cha-_ 
radter j ina friend ; ; ‘the other. we thould be ambitious of. in our- 
felves. In like manner the approbation, which attends tem- 
perance and induftry or frugality, may ‘be fomewhat different 
_from that which is paid to the focial virtues, without making 
them entirely of a different fpecies. _ And indeed, we may ob- 
Serve, that thefe endowments, no more than the other. virtues, 
produce not, all of them, the fame kind of approbation. “Good 
fenfe and genius: beget efteem and Tega . Mat and humour 
excite love and affetion™. | 


~ Moft 
_ ™ Love and efteem are nearly thexfame paflion, andarife from fimilaricaufes. The 
qualities, which: produce both, are fuch as communicate pleafure. ..But-where this 
pleafure is fevere and ferious ; 35 or where its objed i is great and makes a flrong impref- 


“fen, or where it produces any ‘degree e humility and awe ; “In all thefe cafes, the 
eee 
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Mott people, I believe, will naturally, without premedita- 
tion, aflent to the definition of the elegant and judicious poet? 


Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) — 
Is fenfe and fpirit with humanity *. 


What pretenfions has a man to our generous affiftance or 
good-offices, who has diffipated his wealth 1 in profule EXPENCES, 
idle vanities, amcnca projects, diffolute pleafures, or extra- 
vagant gaming! -'Thefe vices (for we icruple not to call them 
fuch) bring mifery unpitied, and contempt on every one ad- 
digted to them, ee S 


Acu mus, a wife and prudent prince, fell into a fatal {nare, 
which coft him> his crown and life, after having ufed every 
reafonable. precaution to guard himfelf againft it. On that 
account, fays the hiftorian, hé is a jutt objet of regard and. 


compaffion: His betrayers alone of hatred and contempt. 


‘The precipitate flight 2 and cape Beatinence of PompEY, 
at the ones of ‘the ‘civil wars, pee wee notorious 


palions aise arifes: from: the pleafure, i is more proper a teen than 


Say See Mee 


love. Benevolence attends poth: Bi ise connedied with love in a more eminent 


degree. There feems to be fill a flronger mixtare of pride in contempt ‘than of hu: 


mility in efteem; and the reafon would not be difiéult to one, who fudied accu- 
rately the paffions. All thefe various mixtures and compofitions and appearances of 
fentiment form a very curious fubject of fpeculation, but are wide of our prefent 
purpofe. ‘Throughout this enquiry, we always confider in general, what qualities 
are a fubje& of praife or of cenfure, without entering into all the minute differences 
of fentiment, which: they. excite. ?Tis evident, that: whatever i is” contemned, is alfo 
difliked, as well as what is hated and we here endeavour tortake objets, according : 
their moft fimple views and appearances. — -Thefe feiences are but teo apt to appear 
abftract to common readers, even with all the precautions which we can take to clear 
them from fuperfluous fpeculations, and bring them down to every capacity. 

®. The art of preferving health. Book 4. | + Poryeius, lib, 3. cap. 2. 

Vou IL, Fit : Wonders 
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blunders to C1cERO, as quite palled his friendthip towards 
that great man. Ja the Jame manner, fays he, as want of 
cleanline/s, decency, or difcretion in a miftre/s are found to alie- 
nate our affections. ¥or fo, he exprefles himfelf, where he talks, 
not in the character of a philofopher, but in that of a flatef- 
man and man of the world, to his friend Arricus 7. 


s 


- 


But the fame C1cERo, in imitation of all the antient mora- 
lifts, when he reafons as a philofopher, enlarges very much 
his ideas of virtue, and comprehends every laudable quality or - 
endowment of the mind, under that honourable appellation. 
This leads to the ¢4ird refleQion, which we propofed to make, 
viz. that the antient moralifts, the beft models, made no ma- : 
terial diftinGion among the different fpecies of mental endow- _ 
ments and defeéts, but treated all alike under the appellation 
of virtues and vices, and made them indifcriminately the ob- : 
jet of their moral reafonings. The prudence explained in Ci- 
CERO’s Offices”, is that fagacity, which leads to the difcovery 
of truth, and preferves us from error and miftake. Magnan- 
mity, temperance, decency, are there alfo at large ‘difeourfed of, 
And as that eloquent moralift followed the common received 
divifion of the four cardinal virtues, our focial duties form but 
one head, in the general diftribution of his fubjedt [[: 
oe : oe We. 
+ Lib. g. epift. 10. 
* Lib. a. cap. 6, 
pipe: he following paffage of Cicero is worth adbers, as eons the moft clear and 
exprefs to our purpofe, that any thing can be imagined, and, ina difpute, which ts 


chiefly verbal, mui, on account of the author, carry.an authority, from which there _ 
‘can De no sappeal, 


Virtue autem, que eft per fe ipfa laudabilis, et fine qua nihil laudari potef, 
eet tamen habet plures. partes, ee alia eft alia ad pieadetonen aptior. Sunt enim 


6S 4 alice 
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Bo 

We need only perule the titles of chapters in ARISTOTLE’S 
Ethics to be convinced, that he ranks courage, temperance, 
magnificence, magnanimity, modefly, prudence, and a manly 


freedom, among the virtues, as wellas juftice and friendfhip. 


‘To Juftain, and to abftain, that i 18, to be patient and continent, 
appeared to fome of the antients, a fummary comprehention of 


all morals. - 


EpictEerTvs has fcarce ever mentioned the fentiment of hu- 
manity and compaflion, but in order to put his duciples on 
their guard againit it. The virtue of the Stozcs feems to con- 
fift chiefly in a firm temper and a found underftanding. With 
them, as with Souomon and the eaftern moralifts, folly and 
wifdom are. equivalent to vice and virtue. 


Men will praife thee, fays Davin *, when thou doft well unto 
thyfelf. Ihate a wife man, fays the GREEK poet, who i is not 
wife to himfelf dig: | oe 


e¢ alize virtutes, que vdentur’ in Ori: hominum, et qn comitate ac beneficen- 
tia pofite : alia que in ingenii aliqua facultate, aut animi magnitudine ac robore. 
‘¢ Nam clementia, juftitia, benignitas, fides, fortitudo in periculis communibus, 
‘ jucunda eft auditu in laudationibus, Omnes enim he virtutes non tam ipfis, qui 


« easin fe habent, quam generi hominum fruétuofe putantur. Sapientia et magni- 


wn 


<< tudo animi, qua omnes res humanz, tenues et pro nihilo putantur; €t in cogi- 
«« tando vis quedam ingenli, et ipfa eloquentia admirationis habet non minus, ju- 
«© cynditatis minus. Ipfos enim magis videtur, quos laudamus, quam illos, apud 
* quos laudamus, ornare ac tueri: fed tamen in laudenda jungenda funt etiam hac 
<< genera virtutum. Ferunt enim aures hominum, cum illa que jucunda et grata, 
_< tum etiam es quz apirebila. dines in BE laudari” De Ores: Las Se Bo. 


a cae if Crcero were now ae it would be found dificu! t to fetter his poral 
fentiments by narrow fyftems ; or perfuade him, that no qualities were to be admitted 
as virtues, or acknowleged to bea part of perfonal merit, but what were recommended 
by 7: he Whole Duty of Man. 

* Pfalm, ath. 4 Mice o:Qisny orig ae wusa coe, Eurrprpes: ~ 


Ett 6 3 ‘Puv- 
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PLUTARCH is no more cramped by fyfiems in his philofophy 
than in his hiftory. Where he compares the great men of 
GreEEcE and Rome, he fairly fets in oppofition all their 
blemifhes and accomplithments of whatever kind, and omits 
nothing confiderable, which can either deprefs or exalt their 


chara@ters. His moral difeourfes contain the fame free and 
natura! cenfure of men and manners. 


~The character of HANNIBAL, as drawn by Livy pees 
efleemed partial, but allows him many eminent virtues. “Never : 
was there a genius, fays the hiftorian, more equally fitted for 
thofe oppofite offices ef command and obedience; and it were, 
therefore, difficult to determine whether he rendered himéelé = 
dearer to the general or to the ar my. To none would Has- 
DRUBAL entruit more willingly the conduct of any dangerous 
enterprize; under none, did. the foldiers difcover more courage 
and confidence. Great boldnefs in facing danger ; great pru- 
dence in the midft of it. No labour could fatigue his-body or 
fubdue his mind. -Cold and heat were indifferent to him: 
Meat and drink he fought-2 as fupplies to the neceffities of na- 
ture, not as gratifications of his voluptuous appetites: Wake 
ing or reft he ufed indifcriminately, by night or by day.- 
_ Thefe great VIRTUES were ballanced by great VIC ES: 
Inhuman cruelty; perfidy more than punic 3 no. truth, no faith, 
no regard to oaths, Pee or eenson 


ALEXANDER “the ace us to "he. fond i in 
GUICCIARDIN f, is pretty fimilar, but jufter ; and is a proof 
that even the moderns, where they {peak naturally, hold the 
fame fatguage. with theantients, In this pope, fays he, there 


"The chara Gh Ar 


= Libs 21. a ye = 24 Lib. t. 


See : — was 


~ 
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was a fingular capacity and judgment : Admirable prudence 3 
a wonderful talent of perfuafion ; and in all momentous enter- 
prizes, a diligence and dexterity incredible. But thele virtues 
were infinitely over-balanced by his vices ;. no faith, no reli- 
<1i0N, infatiable avarice, exorbitant ambition, and a more than: 


barbarous cr wae a 


- POLYBIUs *, ies ie Tr M EUS for his analy Soa | 
Acatuocies, whom he himfelf allows to be the mof cruel 
and impious of all tyrants, fays: If he took refuge in SYR A= 
cusE, as aflerted by that hiftorian, flying the dirt and {fmoke 
and toil of his former profeffion of a potter; and if proceed- 
ing fiom fuch flender beginnings, he became mafter, in a little 
time, of all Srcity; brought the GCARTHAGINIAN flate: 


-4nto the utmoft danger; and at laft died in old age, and in pol 


feffion of kingly dignity: Mult he not be allowed fomething 
prodigious and extraordinary,and to have poilefied great talents. 
and capacity for bufinefs and aGion? — Hs hiftorian, therefore, - 
ought not to have alone related what tended to his reproach and 
infamy; but alfo what might neeound to his RP. = SE. and 
HONOUR, te oe 


‘Yn general, we sii, ene that the diftin@iion of oe 
tary or involuntary was little regarded by the antients in their 

moral reafonings ; where they frequently treated the queflion 
as very doubtful, whether virtue could be taught or not * 2° 


They juftly _ confidered, _ that cowardice, _meannels, Boas 


anxiety, impatience, ‘folly, cand many ot! Sf 2 
mind, might appear ridiculous and deformed, contemptible ae : 


a> Teg SEs se : 
+ Vid. Puaro inM GNONE, Seneca de TG ep: cap.. 31. Soalfo Horace, Viriatem:— 
dudivina patel naturane donet. Epik. lib, 1. ep. 18. AlscHINES SocRaTICUs;. Dial. 5. 
: adious, 
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odious, though independant of the will. Nor could it be fup- 


-pofed, at all times, in every man’s power to attain every kind 
of mental, more than of exterior beauty. 


And here there occurs the fourth reflecuon which I propofed 
to make, in fuggefting the reafon, why modern philofophers 
~ have often followed a courfe, in their moral enquiries, fo diffe- 
rent from that of the antient. In latter times, philofophy of 
all kinds, efpecially ethics, have been more clofely united with | 
theology than ever they were obferved among the Heathens ; 
and as this latter fcience.admits of no terms of compofition, 
but bends every branch of knowlege to its own purpofe, with- 


-- gut much regard to the phenomena of nature, or to the un- 


biafled fentiments of the mind, hence reafoning, and even lan- 
guage, have been warped from their natural courfe, and diftinc- 
tions have been endeavoured to be eftablifhed, where the diffe- 
rence of the objeéts was, in a manner, imperceptible. Philo- 
fophers, or rather divines under that difguife, treating all mo-— 
rals, as on a like footing with civil laws, guarded by the fanc- 
tions of reward and punifhment, were neceflarily led to render 
this circumftance, of voluntary or mvoluntary, the foundation 
of their whole theory. - Every one may employ ¢erms in what | 
fenfe he pleafes: But this, in the mean time, muft be allowed, 
that _ Sentiments are every day experienced « of blame and praife, 
which have objeéts beyond the dominion of the will or choice, 
and of which it behoves us, if not as moralifts, as fpeculative 
philofophers at leaft, to give fome any theory and ex= 
— ection: : 


A blemith, a fault, a vice, a crimes thefe expreffions feem. 
to denote different degrees of cenfure and difapprobation ; 
ae 
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which are, however, all of them, at the bottom, pretty nearly 
of the fame kind or {pecies. The explication of one will lead 
us eafily into a juft conception of the others ; and it is of greater 
confequence to attend to things than to verbal denominations. 
That we owe a duty to ourfelves is confefled even in the molt 
vulgar fyftem of morals; and it muft be of confequence to ex- 
amine that duty, in order to fee, whether it bears any analogy 
to that which we owe to fociety. It is probable, that the ap- 
probation, attending the obfervance of both, is of a fimilar na- 
ture, and arifes from fimilar principles; whatever appellation 
we may give to either of thefe excellencies. : : 


{ 408 ) 


a 


Preto 6 per 


MY eee PALAMEDES, who is as great a rambler in 
M & his principles as in his perfon, and who has run over, 
by ftudy and travel, almoft every region of the intelleQual and — 
material world, furprized me lately with an account of a nation, 

with whom, he told me, he had paffed = - confid able part 
of his life, and whom he found, in the Spain, a a people €X- = 
a civilized and ae 


many things, particle in 1 morals, are ae 3 ally ~ 
to ours. When I came among them, I found that I muft fub- 
mit to double pains; firft to learn the meaning of the terms 
in their language, and then to know the import of thofe terms, | 

and the praife or blame attached to them. After a word had 
been explained to me, and the character, hich 1 it exprefied, 
had been deferibed, I concluded, that fuch an epithet mutt 
neceflarily be the ‘ereatelt reproach in the world; and was 
extremely furprized to find one in a public company, apply i 
toa perfon,. = whom he lived in the firidett i ‘intimacy and 
: friendthip. = pe faid oe one 2 day, ¢ to; an. acquaintance, 
. ; — Te 


ih 
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that CHancuis is your mortal enemy: I love to extinguifh 
quarrels 5 > and I muft, therefore, tell. you, that I beard him talk 
of you im the moft advantageous manner. But to my great 
aftonifhment, when I repeated CHANGUIS’s words, though a 
had toth remembered and underftood them perfectly, I found, 
that they were taken for the moft mortal affront, and that I 
had very innocently rendered the breach between thefe fetes 
altogether irreparable. 


As it was my fortune to come among this people on a very 
advantageous footing, I was immediately introduced to the beft 
company 5 ; and being defired to live with ALcueEtc, I readily 
accepted his invitation; as I found him univerfally efteemed 
for his ae i and indeed regarded by every one in 


"One evening he Orited: me, as al amufement, to bear in 
company ina ferenade, which: he - intended to. give Gurxr, 
with whom, the told me, he was extremely enamoured ; and I 
foon. found his tafte was not fingular: For we met many of 
his rivals, who had come on the fame errand, 1 very natu- 
rally concluded, that this: miftrefs of his muft be one of the 
-. fineft women in town; and I already felt a fecret inclination to 
fee her, and be acquainted with her. But as the moon began 
to rife, [ was much furprized to find, that we were in the 
midit of the univerfity; where GuLK1 ftudied: And I was 
fomewhat afhamed for having attended my friend, on ee an 


errand. 


“ee 


T was ne aes that See S “choice oF Guix1 
was very much approved of by all the good company in town; 
and:that it was expected, while he gratified his own paflion, he 

VoL. Il, 7 Ge g 7 would 
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- would perform to that young man the fame good office, which 
he had himfelf owed to ELcour. It feems ALCHEIC had 
‘been very handifome in his youth, had been courted by many 
lovers ; but had beftowed his favours chiefly on the fage Ex- 
couF; to whom he was fuppofed to owe, ina great meafure, 
the aftonifhing progrefs which he made in philofephy and 
virtue. 


It gave me fome furprize, that ie s wife (who ‘by- 


the-bye happened alfo to be his fifter) was no way feandalized at 
this ipecies of infidelity. 


Much about the fame time I difcovered (for it was not 


attempted to be kept a fecret from me or any body). that & 
ALCHELC was a murderer and a parricide, “and had — put. Oe : 


death an innocent perfon, the moft nearly connected with him, : 
and whom he was obliged to protect-and defend by all the ties 


of nature: and humanity. When I afked, with all the caution = 


and deference imaginable, what was his motive for this OSES ; ae) 
‘he replied coolly, that he ; ‘was not then fo much a € 2 
his circumftances as he is at prefent, and that he angie: 2 
in that pastioular, by the advice of all his friends. 


Having on AL CHEIC’s virtue fo extremely cclebeated, 12 
pretended to join in the general voice of acclamation, and only 
afked, by way of curiofity, as a ftranger, which of all his | 
noble ations was amoft highly applauded ; and I foon found, 
that all fentiments were united i In giving the prefer ence to the 
aflaffination of Ussex. This Ussex had been to the lait 
moment ALCHEIQC’s intimate friend, had laid many high — 
obligations spon. him, had even faved his lifeona certain occa= — 


+ 


_fion, 
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fion, and had, by his will, which was found after the murder, 
made him heir to a confiderable part of his fortune. AL- 
CHEIC, itfeems, confpired with about twenty or thirty more, 
moft of them alfo UsBEx’s friends : and falling all altogether, om 
that unhappy man, when he was not aware, they had torn — 
him with a hundred wounds; and given him that reward for 
all his paft favours and obligations. UsBEK, faid the general 
voice of the people, had many great and good qualities : His: | 
very vices were fhining, magnificent, and generous: But this. 
action of ALcHeEtrc fets him far above UsBEx in the eyes of 
all judges. of merit; and is one of the nobleft that ever per- 
haps the fun thone upon.. 


ether part oe AuLcHEIc’s conduét, which I alfo found 
| highly. applauded, was his behaviour towards CaLisH, with. 
> was joined i in a project or’ undertaking of fome im+ 
ALISH, being a paflionate man, gave ALcuEIC, 
nd drubbing ; ; which he took very patiently; | 
of CALIsH’s good humour, kept ftull a fair 
correfpondence with him; and by that means brought. the 2 
affair, i ich they were joined, to a happy iffue, and gained 
himfelf ‘immortal. honour by his. ‘remarkable Lae aoe mo- 


deration. a 


; portance. 2 € 


one day, a ? 


Ihave lately received a letter from a correfpondent in FOUREI, 
by which I learn, that fince my departure, ALCHEIC, falling 
into a bad ftate of health, has fairly hanged himfelt ; and has 
died univerfally regretted . and applauded in that country. “So 
"virtuous and noble a life, fays each Fo URLIAN, could not be 
better crowned than by fo noble an end; and AuCHEIC has 
proved by this, as well as by all his other ations, wae was 

Geg , = AIS 
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his conftant principle during his life, and what he boafted of near 
his laft moments, that.a wile man is fearce inferior to the great 
god, Virzus. This is the name of the fupreme deity among 
the FoURLIANS. . 3 


The ‘notions of this ‘people, continued PALAMEDES, are as 
extraordinary with regard to good-manners and fociablenefs, 
as with regard to morals. My friend ALCHEIc formed once 
a party for my entertainment, compofed of all the prime wits 
and philofophers of FourL1; and each of us brought his mefs 
along with him to the place where we aflembled. I obferved : 
‘one of them to be worfe provided than the reft, and offered 
him a thare of my mefs, which happened to be a roafted pul 
let: And I could not but remark, that he and < all the reft of 
the company fmiled at my fimplicity. I was told, that AL= 
cHEIC had. once fo much intereft with his-club as to : prevail 
with them to.eat in common, and that he had made ule of an 
artifice to that purpofe. He perfuaded thofe, whom he obferved 
to be worf provided, to offer their mefs to the company ;, after 
which, the others, who had brought. more delic: te fa: 
afhamed not to.make the fame offer. This is regarded as fe 
extraordinary an event, that it has fince, as I learn, been re- 
corded in the hiftory of ALCHEI¢'s life, os ea one aS : 
ihe greatelt geniufes: of Fou RLI. | 


Pray, faysI, PALAMEDES, when you v was at Fourut, did — 
you alfo learn the art of turning your friends into ridicule, by 
_ telling them ftrange flories, and then laughing at them, if they — 

‘believed you. L.affure you, replied he, had I been difpofed to 

7 learn fuch .a leffon, there was no. place in the world more pro- 

per. My fiend, ae saitea inentioned did nothing, from 

‘morning © 


e fare, were 
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morning to night, but fneer, and banter, and rally; and you 
— could fcarce ever diftinguith, whether he was in jeft or earnett. 
But you think then, that my ftory is improbable; and.that I 
have ufed, or rather abufed the privilege of a traveller. To 
be fure, fays I, you was but in jeft. Such barbarous and lavage 
manners are not only incompatible with a civilized, intelligent 
people, fuch as you faid thefe were ; but are fearce compatible 
with human mature. They exceed all we ever read of, among 
the piepe ene TANS) and TOPINAMBOUES. 


Have a care, cried he, have a care! You are not aware 
that you are peaking blafphemy, and are abufing - your favou- 
rites, the GREEKs, efpecially the ArHmNIANS, whom I have 
couched, all along; under: thefe bizarre names I employed. 
If you confider aight, there is not one ftroke of the foregoing 
charaéter, which might not be found, in the man-of highelt 
mérit at ATHENS, without diminifhing an the: leaft,. from the 
brightnefs of his character. — The Greex love, their mar- 
riages a and the expoling of their children cannot but ftrike 
you immediately. The death of ssa is an 1 exact ¢ counter- | 
part to that of Cassar. = oe 


Se eae: oe Boe 


All to a rifle, Felis Taner pEae him: “You cia not 1 men- 
tion that UsSBek wasian ginepee, 


I did not, replied he; left you ould difcover the Stel I 
alime dat, But even adding this cireumftance, we fhould make 


10 feruple, according to our fentiments of morals, to denomi- 


Jes a Ban ge» 


nate BRUT US, and Cassi LUS, ungrateful traitors and affeffins : 


“<The tne of ArHens allowed a man to marry his fiter by the fither, Sorox’s 
law forbid pederally to flaves, as being an act of too great dignity for fuch mean 


perfons. 


Though ee 
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Though you know, that they are, perhaps, the higheft charac« 

ters of all antiquity; and the ATHENIANS erected flatues to 
them ; which they placed near thofe of HarmMoptius and 
 ARISTOGITON, their own deliverers. And if you think this 
circumftance, which you mention, fo material to abfolve thefe 
patriots, I thall compenfate it by another, not mentioned, 
which will equally aggravate their crime. A few days before. 
the execution of their fatal purpofe, they all {wore fealty to 


~- Gasar; and protefting to hold his‘ perfon ever facred, they 


touched the altar with thofe hands, which they had already 
armed for his deftruction *. | 


Ineed not put you in mind of the famous and applauded 
flory of THEMISTOCLES, and of his patience towards EuRY- 
BIADES, the SPARTAN, his commanding officer, who, heated 
by a debate, lifted his cane to him ina council of war, (the 
fame thing as if he had ‘cudgelled him) Strike ls cries s the 
AruEn euiylele: ! but hear me. : 


You are too good a {cholar not to. difcover the ironical So- 
CRATES and his ATHENIAN dub in my laft ftlory; and you 
would certainly obferve, that it is exactly copied from XENo- 
PHON, with a variation only of the names fT. And I think [have 
= Sualy. made it appear, that an ATHENIAN man of merit might — 

be fuch a one as with us would pafs for inceftuous, a parricide, 
an affafiin, an. ungrateful, "perjured traitor, and fomething elfe 
too abominable to be named; not to mention his rufticity and 
ul-manners. And having res in this manner, his death might . 
be erly fuitable ; He might conclude the {cene by a defpe- 


+ APPIAN. Bell, Civ. lib. 3. SurTontus in vita eo : 


> ‘Mem. Soc, lib. 3 fub fine. Bs 
: rate 
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rate a@t of felf-murder, and die with the moft abfurd blaf- 
phemies in his mouth. And notwithftanding all this; he fhall 
have ftatues, if not Ate 2 erected to his memory; poems 
and orations {hall be compofed in his praife; great fects thall 
be proud of calling themfelves by his name; and the moft 
diftant pofterity fhall blindly continue their admiration: Though 
were fuch a one to arife among themfelves, they oad ly 
regard him with horror and execration. 


, Tht have been aware, replied I, of your artifice. You 
- feem to take pleafure in this topic; and are indeed the only 
- man Iever knew, who was well acquainted with the antients, 
and did not extremely admire them. But inftead of attacking 
their philofophy, their eloquence, or poetry, the ufual fubjeéts _ 
of controverly between us, you now feem to impeach their 
morals, and accufe them of i ignorance in a {cience, which i is 
the only one, in my opinion, in which they” are not Seenitd es 
by the moderns. Geometry, phyfics, -aftronomy, anatomy, 
botany, geography, ‘navigation; in thefe we juftly claim the 
fuperiority : But what have we to oppofe to. thei moralifts : 22 
Your reprefentation of things iS: fallacious. - _ You have no 
indulgence for the manners and cuftoms iz ‘different ages. 
“Would you try a GREEK or Roman by the common law of — 
“EncLanp? Hear him defend himfelf by his own maxims; 


and then pronounce. ° 


-'There are no manners {o innocent or reafonable, which = 
may not be rendered odious or ridiculous, gl meafured by a 
- ftandard, unknown to the perfons ; ; efpecially, if you employ 
a little art or eloquence, in aggravating fome circumitances, 


and extenuating others, as beft fuits the purpofe of your dif 
: courte. 
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courfe. All thefe anodes may eafily be retorted on. you, 
Could Linform the ATHENIANS, for inftance,, that there was 
a nation, in which adultery, both aétive and paiflive, fo to 
fpeak,’ was in the higheft vogue and: efteem: In which every 
man of education chofe for his miftrefs.a married woman, the 
wife, perhaps, of his friend and companion ; and valued, himfelf 
upon thefe infamous conquefts, as much as if he had been 
feveral times a conqueror in boxing or wreftling at the Olympic 
| games: In which every man, alfo, took a pride in his tame-. 
nefs and facility with regard to his own wife, and was glad to 
make friends or gain intereft by allowing her to proftitute her 
charms; and even, without. any fuch motive, give her full 
liberty and indulgence: I afk, what fentiments. the ATHE- 
“~1ans would entertain of fuch a people; they ‘who never 
mentioned the crime of adultery but in conjunction with rob- 
bery and poifoning ? Which’ would they admire poe a vil- 
lainy or the meannels of fuch a condu&? eae | 


Should I add. that the fame people were as. —— of their 
flavery and dependance as the ATHENIANS of their liberty ; 7 
and though a man among them were oppreiled, difgraced, im= 
‘poverifhed, infulted, or imprifoned by the tyrant, he would 
ftall regard it as the higheft merit.to- love, ferve, and obey him; 
and even to die for his fmalleft glory or fatisfaction: Thefe 
‘noble GREEKS would probably afk me, whether I fpoke of 


a — fociety, or of fome inferior, fervile eee 


Tt was then I ati Tnonn my ATHENIAN audience, that 
thefe people, however, wanted not fpirit and bravery. If a 
man, fays I, though their intimate friend, fhould throw out, 
in a private company, a raillery againft them, nearly approach- 

7 ) : ing 


AD iA tO GC Ue 
: ing any of thofe, with which your souerals and demagogues 
‘every day regale each other, in the face of the whole city, 


‘they never can forgive him; but in order to revenge them- ~ 


felves, they oblige him’ Deneliely to run them through the 
body, or be himfelf murdered. And if a man, whois an abfo- 
lute ftranger to them, fhould defire them, at the peril of their 
own lite, to cut the throat of their bofom-companion, they 


immediately obey, and think themfelves highly obliged and 


honoured by the commiffion. Thefe are their - maxims of ho- 
nour: This j is their favourite morality. 


shee ve fo ready to ie their {word seniah their ficads 
and countrymen ; no difgrace, no infamy, no pain, no pover ty 
will ever engage thefe people to turn the point of it againit 
: , ‘man of rank would row in the gallies, 


‘ould beg his bread, would languith in prifon, would fuffer 
any tortures ; and full prelerve his: wretched life. Rather than 


-efeape his. enemies by a generous contempt of death, he would 


‘infamoully receive the fame death from his enemies, aggra- 
vated by their EES ae ae 2 the molt exquilite 
fufferings. : ae 


Ts very. egal t00, continue I, among this people t to aa 
jails, where every art of plaguing and tormenting the unhappy 
prifoners is carefully fludied and pradtifed: And in thefe jails 


it is ufual for a parent voluntarily to fhut up feveral of his. 
children ; “in order, that another child; whom he owns: to have 


no greater or rather lef ‘merit than ‘the ref, “may enjoy his 
whole fortune, and wallow in e every ‘kind of voluptuoufnels 


and pleafure, Nothing 19 virtuous in their opinion as this. 


bar barous partiality. 
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But what is more fingular in this whimfical nation, fay I to: 
the ATHENIANS, is, that a frolic of yours during the Sa- 


TURNALIA™, when the flaves are ferved by their mafters, is 


ferioufly continued by them through the whole year, and. 


through the whole courfe of their lives; accompanied too with 
fome circumftances, which ftill farther augment the abfurdity 
and ridicule. Your {port only elevates for a few days thofe 
whom fortune has thrown down, and whom fhe too, in {port,, 
may really elevate for ever above you: But this nation gravely 
exalts thofe, whom nature has fubjeQted to them, and whofe | 
inferiority and infirmities are abfolutely incurable. ‘The wo- — 
men, though without virtue, are their mafters and fovereigns : 

Thefe they reverence, praife and magnify: To thefe, they pay 
the higheft deference and refpe&: And 1 in all places and’ at all 
times, the faperiority of the females is readily acknowleged 
and fubmitted to by every one, “who has the leaft pretenfions to 
education and: politenefs. Scarce any crime would be fo uni- 


_verlally detefted as an infraction of this rule. Set 


You needs go no ‘fares replied PRGNMED Es ; Ican . eafily 
conjecture the people whom you aim at. . The ftrokes, with 


which you have painted them, are pretty jut; and yet you. 


muft acknowlege, that {carce ‘any people are to be found, either 


<i antient or modern: times, whole national charaéter is, upon, 
the whole, lefs liable to exception. “But I give you thanks 


for helping - me out with | my argument. si had no intention 
of exalting the moderns at the expence of the antients. I 
ony, mean to reprefent the uncer tainty of all thefe 2 


- The ae kept the fea of ee or CuRronus, as well as the ROMANS. 
See Lucian Epift. SVEN oe 7 


concern 
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concerning charaters; and to convince you, that fathion, 
vogue, cuftom and law, were the chief foundation of all mo- 
ral determinations. ‘The ATHENIANS furely, were a civilized, 
~ intelligent people, if ever there was one; and yet their man of 
merit might, in this age, be held in horror and execration. The 
FRENCH are alfo, without doubt, a very civilized, intelligent - 
people ; and yet their man of merit might, with the ATHE- 
NIANs, be an object of the higheft contempt and ridicule, and 
even hatred. And what renders the matter more extraordi- 
nary: Thefe two people are fuppofed to be the mof fimilar 
in their national charaéter of any in antient and modern times; 
and while the ENcuis# flatter themfelves that they refemble 
the Romans, their neighbours on the continent draw the paral- 
lel between themfelves and thofe polite GREEKs. What wide 
difference, therefore, in the fentiments of morals, muft be - 
found between civilized nations and Barbarians 5 $08 between 
nations whofe characters have little in. common? How thall 
we pretend to fix. a flandard for judgments of this nature ? 


: 33 tracing matters, replied I, a little higher, and examining 
the fr principles, - which each natiot blif es of blame or 
cenfure. The RHINE flows north, the RHONE fouth ; yet 
both fpring from the /ame mountain, and are’ alfo a@uated, in 
their oppofite direGtions, by the > fame principle of gravity. The 
different inclinations of the ground, on which they run, caule _ 
all the difference of their courfes, 


tm 


In Te many civetmiftantces would an ATHpNran and a, 
FRENCH man of merit certainly refemble each other? Good 
fenfe, | cnowlege, wit, eloquence, humanity, fidelity, truth, 
yuftice, courage, temperance, conflancy, dignity of mind. | 
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Thefe you have alk omitted; in order to infift only on the poin ts, 
in which they may, by accident, differ. Very well: I am 
willing to comply with you; and thall endeavour to account 
for thefe differ ences from the mot univerial, eftablithed prin-. 
ciples of morals. | 


The oe loves, I care not. to examine. more particularly. 
I fhall only oblerve, that, however blameable, they arole 
from a very innocent caufe, the frequency of the gymnatftic: 
exercifes among that people; and were recommended, though: 
abfurdly, as the fource of friendthip, fympathy, mutual at-_ 
tachment, and fidelity * ; qualities efteemed in.all-nations and. — 
all ages. ae 


The marriage of fale brothers and fifters feems no freat 
difficulty. Love: between the nearer relations is contrary to’ 
reafon and public utility ; but the precife point, where we are 
to flop, can fearcely be determined by natural reafon’; and is 
therefore a very proper fubjeét of municipal law or cuftom. If 
_ the ATHENIANS went a little too far on the one fide, the ca~ 
_ non law has furely pufhed. matters a ereat way into the other. 
extreme J. 


- Had you afked a parent at ATHENS, why he bereaved his — 
child of that life, which he had fo lately given it. *Tis be- 
caufe I love it, he would teply; ; and regard the poverty 
which it mat inherit. from me, as a greater evil than death, 
which it is not capable of dreading, feeling, or refenting {. 


* Prat, fymp. p. 182. Ex edit. Spree, 
+ See Enquiry, Se&. IV. : 
} Pour, de amore prolis, {ub fine, 
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- How is public liberty, the moft valuable of all bleffings,- to 
Be recovered from the hands of an ufurper or: tyrant, if his 
“power fhields him from public rebellion, and our feruples from 
private vengeance f° That his crime is capital: by law, you ac- 
knowlege: And muft the higheft aggravation of his crime, 
the putting himfelf above law, form his full fecurity? You 
can reply nothing, but by fhowing the ereat inconveniencies 7 
of aflaffiination; which could any one have proved clearly to 
the antients, he had reformed. their fentiments in. this parti- ~ 
cular. . | 
~ Again, to caft your eye on the picture which I have drawn™ 
of modern manners; there is almoft as great difficulty, I ac-~ 
knowlege, to juflity FRENCH as GREEK -gallantry; except 
only, that the former is much more natural and agreeable 
than the latter. But our neighbours, it feems, have refolved : 
to facrifice fome of the domeftic to the fociable pleafures ; and 
to prefer eafe, freedom, and an open commerce toa ftridt fide-- 
lity and conftancy. ~'Thefe ends are both good, and are fome-_ 
what difacult to reconcile; nor need we be furprifed, if the 
cuftoms of nations incline too much, fometimes to the one fide, 
Gece to the oer 2 
The moft inviolable attachment to the laws ‘of our country 
is every-where acknowleged a capital virtue 5 and where the 
people'are not fo happy, as to have any other legiflature but a 
fingle perfon, the ftridtelt loyalty is, in that cafe, the ttucit 
Nothing furely can be more abfurd and barbarous than the 
practice of duelling ; but thofe, who juftfy it, fay, that it be- 
gets civility and eood manners. Anda duellift, you may ob- 


ferve, 
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ferve, always values himfelf upon his courage, his fenfe of 
honour, his fidelity and friendfhip 3 qualities, which.are here 


indeed very oddly directed, but which have been efteemed -uni- 


‘ 


verfally, fince the foundation of the world. 


‘Have the gods forbid felfmurder? An ATHENIAN allows, 
that it ought to be forborn. Has the Deity permitted it? 
A FRENCHMAN ee that death is preferable to pain and 
infamy. 


You fee then, continued I, that the principles, upon which 
men reafon in morals are always the fame; though the con-— 


clufions which they draw are often very different. That they 


all reafon aright with regard to this fubjea, mare than with 
regard to any other, it is not incumbent on any moralift to 
fhow. . *Tis” fufficient, that the original principles of cenfure 
or blame are uniform, and that erroneous conclufions can be 


corrected by founder reafoning and larger « experience, Though 


‘many ages have elapfed finge the fall of GREECE and Rome; ; 
though many changes have. arrived i in religion, Tanguage, laws, 
and cuftoms; none of thefe revolutions has ever produced any 
confiderable innovation in the primary fentiments of morals, 
more than in thofe of external beauty. Some minute diffe- 
ences, perhaps, may be obferved in both. Horace * cele- 
brates a. dow forehead, and ANACREON joined eye-brows |: 
But the. APOLLO and the Ve NUS, -of antiquity are {till our 
models for male and female beauty ; in like manner as the 


charaCter of Scipio continues our flandard for the glory of 


heroes, ead that of CorNELtA for the honour of matrons. 


% Epi. ‘lib. Is: Sn ae Allo lib. 1, ode 3. : 
ft Ode 28. Pernonrus AP 86.) joins both thefe ciroumflances as beauties. : 


It 
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=H appears, that there never was any quality, recommended _ 
by any one, as a. virtue or moral excellence, but on account of 
its being weful, ot agreeable, toa man him/elf, or to others. 
For what other reafon can there ever be afligned for praife or 
approbation? Or where would be the fenfe of extolling a good 
character or action, which, at the fame time, is allowed to be 
good for nothing 2 All the” differences, therefore, in morals 
may be reduced to this one general foundation, and may be : 
accounted for by the different views,. which people take of 


thefe circumftances. 


Sometimes. men differ in their judgment about the ufefulnefs 
es any habit or action: Sometimes alfo the peculiar cireum~ 
ftances of things render one moral quality more uleful than. 
= a = give at as peculiar preference. 


Tis not furprifing, that, during a period: oft ‘war, and ait. | 
order, the military virtues fhould be more celebrated than the 
pacific, and attract more the admiration and attention of man- 
kind, <* How ufual is it,” fays TuLiy*, “ to find Cine 
<< BRIANS; EAE SSE ee other Ba 1S5 


we 
na 


bear, with — ‘inflexible - g le 
«dangers of the field ; ics Fe ercdictely difpivited Fader 
“ the pain and hazard of a languifhing diftemper: while, on 
ce the other hand, the GREEKs patiently endure the flow ap- . 
ae proaches of death, when armed with ficknefs and difeafe ; 
« but timoroufly fly his prelence, when he attacks them vio- : 


he? 


= tently with fwords and falchions ! 
fame virtue of courage among “warlike a or © peaceful. nations! 


And indeed, we may obferve, that as. ine difference between 


RE u{e, Quett, lib. 2s ; Yee eee 
oS SAT 
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war and peace is the greateft which arifes among nations and 
public focieties, it produces alfo the greateft variations in moral 
dentiment, and diverfifies the moft our idea of virtue and per~ 
_fonal merit. 


‘Sometimes too, magnanimity, greatnefs of mind, difdain of 
flavery, inflexible rigour and. integrity, » may fuit better the 
circumftances of. one. age than thofe of another, and have a 
more kindly influence, both on public affairs, and on. aman’s 
own fafety -and advancement. Our idea of merit, therefore, 
will alfo vary a little with thefe variations; and Lazzo, per- 
haps, be cenfured for the fame qualities,. wares procured Caro 
the highelt ‘approbation. | 


‘A degree of Tusury- may be ruinous ae Permicious in a na~ 
‘tive of SwITZERLAND, which only fofters the arts, and en 
_courages induftry ina FRENCH MAN or ENGLISHMAN, We 
are not, therefore, to expect, either the fame. fentiments, or 

the fame laws i in ‘BERNE, which prevail in Lo NDON or: Paris. 


oe eae : 


gin ees S: 


Ditercre cntone have” allo” fome influence ‘aswell as diffe : 
rent utilities; and by. giving an early biafs to the mind, may. 
produce a fuperior propentity, either te the ufeful or agreeable 
qualities ; 3 to thofe which regard fel, or thofe which extend to 
aoe eee goer fources of moral fentiment Tall fubhit; 


+ 


The Aan or ‘One nations hut Up: ue women from all ; 
focial commerce: Thofe of others make them ‘fo effential ae 
part of fociety and converfation, that, except where bufinels — 
4s tranlagted, the Tees One are fuppoled almoft wholly 

3 a | 
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incapable of mutual difcourfe and entertainment. AAs this 
difference is the moft material which can happen in private 
life, it muft alfo produce the greateft variation in our moral 


fentiments. 


Of all nations in the world, where polygamy was not allow- 
ed, the GrEezKs feem to have been the moft referved in their 
commerce with the fair-fex, and to have impofed on them the 
ftriGteft laws of modefty and decency. We have a ftrong in- ~ 
ftance of this in an oration of Lysias*. A widow injured, 
ruined, undone, calls a meeting of afew of her neareft friends 
and relations; and though never before accuftomed, fays the 
orator, to fpeak in the prefence of men, the diftrefs of her 
circumftances conftrained her to lay the cafe before them. The 
very opening her mouth in fuch company required, it feems, 
an apology. : | 


When DEMOSTHENES profecuted his tutors, to make them 
refund his patrimony, it became neceflary for him, in the 
courfe of the law-fuit, to prove that the marriage of ApHo- 
pus’s fitter with ONETER was entirely fraudulent, and that, 
notwithftanding her fham marriage, fhe had lived with her 
brother at ATHENS for two years laft paft, ever fince her di- 
vorce from her former hufband.. And tis remarkable, that 
though thefe were people of the firft fortune and diftinGiion in 
the city, the orator could prove this fat no way, but by call- 
ing for her female flaves to be put to the queftion, and by the 
evidence of one phyfician, who had {een her in her brother’s 
houfe during her illnefs 7. So referved were GREEK manners. 


* Orat. 33. -+ In Oneterem. 
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We may be affured, that an extreme purity was the confe. » 
quence of this referve. Accordingly we find, that, except the 
fabulous ftories of an HELEN and a CLYTEMNESTRA, there 
{earce is an inftance of any event, in the GREEK hiftory, which 
proceeded from the intrigues of women. On the other hand, 
in modern times, particularly in a neighbouring nation, the 
females enter into all tranfactions and all management of church 
and ftate: And no man can expeét fuccefs, who takes not care 
to obtain their good graces. Harry the third, by incurring 
the difpleafure of the fair, endangered his crown and loft his 
life, as much as Dy his indulgence to herefy. 


- °Tis needlefs to diffemble: The confequence of a very free 
commerce between the fexes, and-of their living much toge- 
ther, will - often. terminate in intrigues and gallantry. We 
muit facrifice fomewhat of the w/éful, if we be very anxious 

to obtain all the agr ecable qualities ; ;.and cannot pretend to 
| yeach alike every kind of advantage. Inftances of licence, 
daily multiplying, will weaken the fcandal with the one fex, 
and teach the other, by degrees, to adopt the famous maxim 
of La Fontaine, with regard to female infidelity, that if 


one knows it, it is but-a J mall matter; wf ane knows it not, it 1s 
nothing *. ee 


Some Boni are inclined to think, that the beft ‘way of ad- 
3 jufting all differences, and of keeping the proper medium be- 
tween the agreeable and the ufeful qualities of the fex, is to 
jive with them after the manner of the Romans and the 
Ena.isn (for the cuftoms of thefe two nations feem fimilar 


2 ’ wand on Je {gait, ¢ eft peu de coe 
Quand on ne le fait pas, ce a "eff rien. 


ty 
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; ia this refpeci:*) that 1s, without gallantry + and without 

jealoufy.. By a parity of reafon, the cuftoms of the Spa- 

niaRDs and of the IraLi1ans of an age ago (for the prefent 

are very different) muft be the worft of any; becaufe they fa- 
vour both gallantry and jealouly.” 


Nor will thefe different cuftoms of nations affe& only the 
one fex: ‘Their idea of perfonal merit in the males muft alfo 
‘be fomewhat different with regard, at leaft, to converfation, 
addrefs, and humour. The one nation, where the men live 
much apart, will naturally more approve. of prudence ; the 
other of gaiety. With the one fimplicity of manners will be 
'in the higheft efteem; with the other, politenefs. The one 

will diftinguifh themfelves by good-fenfe and judgment: the 
other, by tafte and delicacy. The eloquence of the former 
will thine moft in the fenate; that oe jhe ones: on ‘the 
_ theatre. De Ee SF 


~ 


Thele, I fay, are the natural effects of fuch cuftoms. For | 
it muft be,confefled, that chance has a great influence « on na~ 


tional manners ; and many events, happen j ociety, which are 
Who could imagine, 
for inflance, that the Romans, who lived freely with their 


women, fhould be very indifferent about mufic, and efteem 


not to be accounted for by gen eral rules. 


* During the time of the emperors, the Romans feem to have been more given to 
intrigues and gallantry than the Encrrsu are at prefent: And the women of condi-— 
tion; in order to retain their lovers, endeavoured to fix a name of reproach on thofe 
who were addi@ed. to-wenching : and low amours.-. They. were called Aw CELLAR: FOLI. 
fee SENECA de beneficiis: Lib, 1. cape Qe ‘See alfo Maarian, ‘ib. ins epig. 58. 


+: The gallantry here meant is that of amours and attachments, not that of com- 


plaifance, which is as much paid to the fair-fexin EncLanp as in any-other country. 


Li? a Cancer 
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dancing infamous: While the GreEeKs, who never almoft 
faw a woman but in their own houfes, were continually piping, 
finginge and dancing? 


"The differences of moral fentiment, which naturally arife 
from a republican or monarchical government, are alfo very 
obvious ; as well as thofe, which proceed from general riches — 
or poverty, union or faction, ignorance or learning. I fhall 
conclude this long difcourfe with obferving, that different 
cuftoms and fituations vary not the original ideas of merit 
(however they may, fome confequences) in any very effential 
point, and prevail chiefly with regard to young men, who | 
can afpire to the agreeable qualities, and may attempt to pleafe. 
The MANNER, the ORNAMENTS, the GRACES, 
which fucceed in this fhape, are more arbitrary and cafual : 
- But the merit of riper years is almoft every-where the fame; 
and confifts chiefly in integrity, humanity, ability, know 
lege, and the other more folid and ufeful qualities of the hu- 
man mind, | : 

What you infift on, replied PaLAMEDES, may have fome 
foundation, when you adhere to ‘the maxims of common life 
and ordinary conduét. Experience and the praétice of the 
world readily correct any great extravagance on either fide. 
But what fay you to artificial lives and manners? How do. 
: you. reconcile the maxims on which, in different ages and na- 


tions, thefe are found edi. 


_ What do you underftand by artificial lives and manners? 
faid I. I explain myfelf, repliedhe. You know, that religion 
had, in antient times, very little influence on common life, 
and that, after men had petoned their duty in facrifices and 
ce : "prayers 
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prayers at the temple, they thought, that the gods left the reft 
of their condu@ to themfelves, and were little pleafed or of- 
fended with thofe virtues or vices, which only affeCted the 
peace and happinefs of human fociety. In thofe ages, it was 
the bufinefs of philofophy alone to regulate men’s ordinary 
behaviour and deportment; and accordingly, we may oblerve, 
that this being the fole principle, by which a man could elevate 
himfelt above his fellows, it acquired a mighty afcendant over 

many, and produced great fingularities ‘of maxims and of 
condu@. At prefent, that philofophy has loft the allurement 
of novelty, it has no fach extenfive influence ; but feems to’ 
confine itfelf moftly to fpeculations in the clofet; in the fame 
manner, as the antient religion was limited to facrifices in the 
temple. Its place is now fupplied by the modern religion, 
which infpects our whole condué, and prefcribes an univerial 
rule to our actions, to our words, to our very. thoughts and in= 
clinations ; a rule fo much the more auftere, that it is guarded 
by infinite, though diftant, rewards and punifhments ; and no 
infraGtion of it can ever be concealed or difguifed. - 


Droce: NES is the moft celebrated model of ‘extravagant ie 
lofophy. Let us feek a parallel to him i in Erodert times. We 
fhall not difgrace any philofophic name by a comparifon with 
the Dominics or LoyoLAs, orany canonized monk or friar. — 
‘Let us compare him to PAscAL, a man or parts and genius 
as wellas DIOGENES himfelf; and perhaps too, a manof. vir- 
tue, had he allowed his virtuous inclinaboes to Daye exerted 
and dele themifelves, = Be 


The ron of Dioceses’ s ene was an “endeavour 
to render himfelf an independent being as much as pofuble, 
2 and 
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and to confine all his wants and defires and pleafures within B 
himfelf and his own mind: The aim of PAscaL was to keep 
a perpetual fenfe of his dependence before his eyes, and never 
to forget his numberlefs wants and neceffities. The antient 
fupported himfelf by magnanimity, oftentation, pride, and the 
idea of his own fuperiority above his fellow-creatures. ‘The 
modern made conftant profeflion of humility and abafement, 
of the contempt and hatred of himfelf; and endeavoured to 
attain thele fuppofed virtues, as far as they are attainable, 
‘The aufterities of ‘the GREEK were in order to inure himfelf 
to hardithips, and prevent his ever fuffering: ‘Thofe of the 
FRENCHMAN were embraced merely for their own fake, and 
in order to fuffer as much as poflible. The philofopher i in- 
dulged himfelf in the moft beaftly pleafures, even in public: — 
The faint refirfed himfelf the moft innocent, even in privaté, 
The former thought if ‘his duty to love’ his friends, and to rail 
at them, and reprove them, and feold them: ‘The latter en=_ 
deavoured. to be abfolutely indifferent towards his neareft re~ 
lations, and to love and {peak wellof his enemies. - The great 
object of DIOGENES’s wit was. every. kind of fuperftition, that 
is, every kind of religion known in his time. The mortality 
of the foul was his flandard principle ; and even his fentiments 
of a divine providence feem to Have been ° very licentious. The 
moft ridiculous fuperflitions directed Pascau’s faith and prac- 
fice 5, and an. extreme contempt of this’ life, in comparifon of — 
the future ey was t 1¢ chief foundation of his condud., 


In furch a remarkable contraft do thefe two men fland: Yet 
both of them have met with general admiration in their diffe. 
rent ARES, and ae ge CORES, as Moc of imitation. 


| 3 ee Where 
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Where then is the univerfal ftandard of morals, which you 
tall of: ? And what rule fhall we eftablith for the many diffe~ 
rent, nay contrary fentiments of mankind } P 


An experiment, faid I, which fucceeds in the air, will not 
always fucceed in a vacuum. When men depart from the 
maxims of common reafon, and affe& thefe artificial lives, as 
you call them,’ no-one’ can anfwer for what will pleafé or dit- 
~ pleafe them. They are in a different element from the reft of 
mankind; and the natural principles of their mind play not | 
_ with the fame regularity, as if left to themfelves, free from the 
illufions of religious fuperftition or philofophical enthufiafm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


5 every enquiry which regards religion is of the utmoft 
As importance, there are two queftions in particular, which 
challenge our principal attention, to wit, that concerning its 
foundation in reafon, and that concerning its origin in human 
nature. Happily, the firft queftion, which is the moft i impor= 
tant, admits of the moft obvious, at leaft, the cleareft folution. 
The whole frame of nature befpeaks an intelligent author; 
and no rational enquirer can, after ferious reflection, fufpend 
his belief a moment with regard to the primary principles of 
genuine Theifin and Religion. But the other queftion, con- 
cerning the origin of religion in human nature, is expofed to 
fome more difficulty. The belief of invifible, intelligent 
power has been very generally diffufed over the human race, 
in all places and in all ages; ; but it has neither Pemieps been 

fo 
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fo univerfalas to admit of no exceptions, nor has it been, in 
any degree; uniform in the ideas, which it has fuggefted. 
Some nations have been difcovered, who entertained no fenti-= 
ments of Religion, if travellers and hiftorians may be cre- 
_dited; and no two nations, and fcarce any two men, have ever 
agreed precifely in the fame fentiments. It would appear, 
therefore, that this preconception {prings not from an origi- 
nal infin or primary impreffion of nature, fuch as gives rife 
to felf-love, affeGtion between the fexes, love of progeny; gra- 
titude, refentment; fince every inftiné of this kind has been 
found abfolutely univerfal in all nations and ages, and has al- : 
ways a precife determinate objeét, which it inflexibly purfues. 
The firft religious principles muft be fecondary ; fuch as may 
-eafily be perverted by various accidents and caufes, and whofe _ 
operation too, in fome cafes, may, by an extraordinary con- 
currence of circumftances, be altogether prevented. What 
thofe principles are, which give rife to the original belief, and 
what thofe accidents and caufes are, which direct its peas | 


18 the ee of our prefent enquiry. ee 


Sect. L That Bolyeheifi asa ne; Religion of Men. 
It ix to me, that if we confider the improvement of . 
human fociety, from rude beginnings to a ftate of greater per- 
fedtion, polytheifm or idolatry was, and neceflarily muft have 
been, the firft and moft antient religion of mankind, This 
opinion | fhall endeavour to render by the oe ar- 


guments. oe 


"Tis a matter of fae acta ate that about 1700 years 
ago all mankind were idolaters. The doubtful and {ceptical 
Vou. Il. 2 EE | -piill- 
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principles of a few philofophers, or the theifm, and that too 

not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no objeCtion 
worth regarding. Behold then the clear teftimony of hiftory. 
The farther we mount up into antiquity, the more do we find 
mankind plunged into idolatry. No marks, no fymptoms of - 
- any more perfect religion. "The moft antient records of human 
race full prefent us with polytheim as the popular and efta- 
blifhed fyftem. The north, the fouth, the eaft, the welt, give 
their unanimous teflimony to the fame fad. What can be 
oppofed to fo full an evidence ? — 


times, appear univerfally to have been _polytheifts. _ Shall we 
affert, that, in more anticnt times, before the knowlege of 
letters, or the difcovery of any art or icience, mien entertained 
the principles of pure theifm? _Fhat.is, while they were ig- 
norant and barbarous, they difcovered truth: But fell into 
error, as foon as they acquired learning and politene{s. 


As far as writing or hiflory reaches, mankind, in antient. 


But in this affertion you not only contradiét “all appearance 

of probability, but alfo our prefent experience concerning ie 
principles. and opinions of barbarous nations. The favage 

tribes of AMERICA, APRIC€A, and Asta are all idolaters; 
Not:a fingle exception to this rule. Infomuch, that, were a 
traveller to tranfport himfelf into any unknown region ; if he: 
found inhabitants cultivated with arts and deiences, though 
even upon that fuppofition there are odds againit their being : 
theifts, yet could he not fafely, till farther inquiry, pronounce 
any thing on that head: But if he found them ignorant and_ 
barbarous, he might beforehand declare them. idolaters; and 

there fearce isa poflibility of his being miftaken, . 


- 


It 
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It feems certain, that, accordine to the natural progrefs of 
human thought, the ignorant multitude muf firft entertain 
fome groveling and familiar notion of fuperior powers, | before 
they ftretch their conception te that perfeét Being, who be- 
flowed order on the whole frame of nature. We may as 
reafonably imagine, that men imhabited palaces before huts 
and cottages, or ftudied geometry before agriculture; as affert 
that the Deity appeared to them a pute {pirit, omnifcient, om= 
nipotent, and omniprefent, before he was apprehended to be 
a powerful, though limited being, with human paflions and 
appetites, limbs and organs. ‘The mind rifes gradually, from 
inferior to fuperior: By abftraGting from what is imperfed, 
it forms an idea of perfeQtion: And flowly diftinguifhing the. 
nobler parts of its own frame from the grofler, it learns to 
transfer only the former, much elevated and refined, to its 
divinity. . Nothing could difturb this matural -progrefs “of 
thought, but fome obvious and invincible argument, which 
might immediately lead the mind into the pure principles of 
theifm, and make it overleap, at one bound, the vait interval 
which is interpofed between the human and the divine nature. 
But though I allow, that the: orde <and frame of the univerfe, 
when accurately examriled: "affords cli an argument; ‘yet I 


can never think that this confideration could have an influence: 
on mankind when they formed their firft rude notions of re- 


he rion, 


The caules of fuch objets, as are quite: familiar to 113, never 
ftrike our attention or curiofity ; and however extraordinary : 
er furprifing: thefe objects may be in themfelves, the; y are patled 

over, by the raw and ignorant multitude, without much (¢Xa- 


mination Or enquiry. -ADAM, rifing at once, im paradile, 
7 Rie ee 
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and in the full perfe@tion of his faculties, would naturally,, 
as reprefented by Mruon, be aftonithed at the glorious ap- 
| pearances of nature, the heavens, the air, the earth, his own 
organs and members; and would be led to afk, whence this 
wonderful fcene arofe. But a barbarous, neceflitous animal, 
(fach as man is on the firft origin of fociety) preffed by fuch 


numerous wants and paflions, has no leifure to admire the re~ 


gular face of nature, or make enquiries concerning the caufe _ 


of objects, to which, from his infancy, he has been gradually 
accuftomed. On the contrary, the more regular and uniform, 
that is, the more perfect nature appears, the more is he fami- 
liarized toit, and the lefs inclined to fcrutinize and examine it, 
A monftrous birth excites his curiofity, and is deemed a pro« 
digy. It alarms him from its novelty ; and immediately fets 
him a trembling, and facrificing, and praying. But an animal 
compleat in all its limbs - and organs, is to him an ordinary 
{pectacle, and produces no religious opinion or affe@ion. Aik 
him, whence that animal arofe; he will tell you, from the 


copulation of its: parents. a thefe, whence ?- From the 


copulation of theirs. A few removes fatisfy his curiofity, and 
fet the objeéts at fuch a diftance, that he entirely lofes fight of 
them. Imagine not, that he will fo much as fart the queftion, 


whence the frit animal ; -much lefs, whence the whole fyftem — 


or united fabric of the univerfe arofe. (Or, if you ftart fuch 


a queflion to him, expect not, that he will employ his mind — 


with any anxiety about a fubje&, fo remote, fo uninterefting, 
and which fo much exceeds the bounds of his capacity. 


“Bat farther, if men were at firft led into the belief e one 
fupreme Being, by reafoning from the frame of nature, they 
could never Pay leave that belief, in order to embrace ido- 


ee ; 
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latry; but the fame principles. of reafoning, which at firft pro- 
duced and diffufed over mankind, fo magnificent an opinion, 
muft be able, with ereater facility, to preferve it. The firft 
invention and proof of any doétrine is infinitely more difficult 
than the fupporting and retaining it. 


There is a great difference ae hiftorical fa&ts and {pe- 
culative opinions ; nor is the knowlege of the one propagated 
in the fame-manner with that of the other. An hiftorical 
faa, while it paffes by oral tradition from eye-witnelles and: 
contemporaries, is difguifed in every fucceflive narration, and 
may at laft retain but very {mall, if any, refemblance of the 
original truth, on which it was founded. ‘The frail memories 
ef men, their love of exaggeration, their fupine careleffnefs 7 
thefe principles, if not corrected by books and writing, foon: 
pervert the account of hiftorical events, where argument or 
reafoning has little or no place; nor can ‘ever recal the truth,. 
which has once efcaped thofe narrations.. Tis thus the fables. 
of Hercuies, THESEUS, Baccuus are fuppofed to shave. 
been originally derived from true hiftory, corrupted by tra- 
dition. But with regard 1 to. {peculative opinions, the cafe is far. 
otherwife. If thefe opinions be founded in: arguments fo clear 
and obvious as to carry conviction with the generality of man- 
kind, the fame arguments, which at firft diffufed the opinions,. 
will ftill preferve them in their original purity. If the argu~ 
ments be more abftrufe, and more remote from vulgar appre~ 
-henfions, the opinions wall always be confined to a few a 


fons ; and as foon as men leave the contemplation of the argu 
ments, the opinions will immediately be loft and be buried in’ 
oblivion. Which ever fide of this dilemma we take, it muft 

appear’ 
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appear impoiible, that theifm could, ‘from reafoning, have 
been the primary religion of human race, and have afterwards, 
by its corruption, given birth to idolatry and to all the various 
faperititions of the heathen world. Reafon, when very ob- 
vious, prevents thefe corruptions : When abftrufe, it Keeps the 
principles entirely from the knowlege of the vulgar, whe 
~ are alone liable to corrupt any principles or opinions, — 


Sec. Ml. Origin of Polytheifin, 


if we would, therefore, indulge our curiofity, and enquire 
concerning the origin of religion, we mutt turn our thoughts. — 


towards idolatry or polytheifm, the primitive Religion of uns 
inflméted mankind. 


Were men lat into 5 he siphieienten of invifible, intelligent 
power by a contemplation of the works of nature, they could” 
never poflibly entertain any conception but of one fingle being, ° 
who beitowed exiftence and order on this vaft*machine, and 
adjufted all its parts, according” to one regular plan or con= 
nected fyftem. For though, to perfons of a certain turn of 
mind, it may not appear altogether abfurd, that feveral inde~ 
pendent beings, endowed with — faperior wifdom, might con-" 
fpire 1 inthe contrivance and ex cecution of one regular: plan, 
yet is this a mere arbitrary fappofition, which, even if allowed 
poflible, muft be confeffed. neither to-be fupported. by probabi- 
lity nor neceflity. All things in the univerfe are evidently of 
2 piece, Every thing is adjufted to every thing. One defign. 

| prevails throughout the whole. And this uniformity leads the. 
~ mind to acknowlege one author ; becaufe the conception. of dif- . 
fost tos without any diftin@ion of attributes or ope- 


4 7 : . rations, 
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rations, ferve only to eive perplexity to the imagination, with- 
out beliowin so fatisfadtion on thre underftanding *. 


- On the other Pad, if, leaving ae ones of nature, we 
trace the footfteps of invifible power in the various and con= 
trary events of human life, we are neceflarily led into poly- 
theifm and to the acknowlegment of feveral limited and im= 
perfect deities. Storms and ‘tempetts ruin what is nourifhed 
by the fun. ‘The fun deltroys what is foftered by the moifture 
of dews and rains. War may be favourable toa nation, whom. 
the inclemency of the feafons affliéts with famine. Sicknefs 
and peftilence may depopulate a kingdom, amidft the moft 
profufe plenty. The fame nation is not, at the fame time, 
equally fucceisful by i fea and land. Anda nation, which now 
triumphs over its enemies, may anon fubmit to them more 
profperous arms. in fhort, the conduct of events; ‘or what 
we call the plan of a par ticular providence, is fo full of variety 
and uncertainty, that if we fuppofe it immediately ordered by 
any intelligent beings, we muft acknowlege a contrariety in 
their defigns and intentions, a conftant- combat of ‘oppolite 
powers, anda ‘repeitanee OF “change © = 1k ation 1 in the fame 
power, from impotence or levity. Each nation has its tutelar 
deity. Each element is fubjeted to its invifible power or 
agent. . The province of each god is feparate from that of 
another. Nor are the operations of the fame god always cer~ 
fain and invariable. To ee he Le : Jo sorrow a : 


* The flatue of Laocoon, : as we learn bur Prins, was the wa € thece ar- 
aise » But ’tis certain, that, were we not told Jibs we fhould never have concluded, 
that a group of figares, cut from one ftone, and united in one plan, was not the work: 


and contrivance of one flatuary. To afcribe any fingle effet to the oa of 


feveral caufes, is not-fercly a natural and obvious fuppofition. 
abandons. 
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abandons us. Prayers and facrifices, rites and ceremonies, well 
or ill performed, are the fources of his favour or enmity, and 
produce all the good or ill fortune, which are to be found 
amongit mankind. 


| We may conclude, therefore, that in all nations, which have 
embraced polytheifm or idolatry, the firft ideas of religion 
arofe not from a contemplation of the works of nature, but 
from a concern with regard to-the events of life, and from the 
inceflant hopes and fears, which a@tuate the human mind. 
Accordingly, we find, that all idolaters, having feparated the 
provinces of their deities, have recourfe to that invifible agent, 
to whofe authority they are immediately fubjeQed, and whofe 
province it is to f{uperintend that courfe of a€tions, in which 
“they are, at any time, engaged. JUNO is invoked at mar- 
riages; LUCINA at births. NEPTUNE receives the prayers of 
feamen; and Mars of warriors. The hufbandman cultivates 
his. field under the protection of CERES; and the merchant 
acknowleges the authority of MERCURY. Each natural event 
is fuppofed to. be governed by fome intelligent agent; and 
nothing profperous or adverfe can happen in life, which may 
not be the fubje& of peculiar prayers or thank{givings = 


ar muit neceflarily, indeed, he ae that, in order to 
carry m men’ S attention beyond. the prefent courfe of things, or 


se Fragilis 8. jaborioth: ‘mortalitas 3 in partes ifta achit it, infirmitatis fax memor, 

ut portionibus quifquis coleret, quo maxime indigeret.” Piin. lib, ii, cap. 7. 

So early as Hesrop’s time there were 30,000 deities, Oper. &&F Dier. dib.or.. vers. 

250. But the tatk to be performed by thefe, feems fill too great for their number. 

The provinces of the deities were {0 fubdivided, that there was even a God of Sueexing. 

See Aris, Probl. felt. 33.cap. 7. The province of copulation, fuitable to the 
importance and: dignity of it, was sade? among fevers deities, 


a3 
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lead them into any inference concerning invifible intelligent 
power, they mutt be a€tuated by fome paflion, which prompts 
their thought and reflection ; fome motive, which urges their 
fir enquiry. But what paffion fhall we here have recourfe to, 
for explaining an effe& of fuch mighty confequence? Not 
fpeculative curiofity furely, or the pure love of truth; That 
motive is too refined for fuch grofs apprehenfions, and would 
jead men into enquiries concerning the frame of nature; a fub- 
jet too large and comprehenfive for their narrow capacities, 
No paffions, therefore, can be fuppofed to work upon fuch 
barbarians, but the ordinary affections of human life; the 
anxious concern for happinefs, the dread of future mifery, the 
terror of death, the thirft of revenge, the appetite for food and 
other neceflaries, Agitated by hopes and fears of this nature, 
efpecially the latter, men fcrutinize, with a trembling curios 
fity, the courfe of future caufes, and examine the various and 
contrary events of human life, © “And in this difordered fcene, _ 
with eyes full more difordered and aftonithed, they re the fir 
eblonve traces of ape 


We are placed in this world, as in a great theatre, where 
the true {prings and caufes of every event, are entirely un- 
known tous; nor have we either fufficient wifdom to foretce, 
or power to prevent thofe ils, with hich we are continually 
threatened. We hang in perpetual fufpente between life and 
death, health and ficknefs, plenty and want; which are di- 
fiributed among the human fpecies by fecret and unknown 
caufes, whofe operation is oft unexpected, and always unace 

Vot. IL Li countable, 
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countable, Thefe unknown caufés, then, become the conftane 
objeat of our hope and fear; and while the paffions.are kept 
in perpetual alarm by an. anxious expectation of the events, 
the imagination is equally employed in forming ideas .of thofe 


powers, on which we have fo entire a dependence. Could men 


anatomife nature, according to. the moft probable, at leaft the 
moft intelligible philofophy, they. would find, that thefe caufes 
are nothing but the particular fabric. and firu€ture .of. the «mi- 
nute parts of their own, bodies and.of .external. objects; and 
that, by a regular. and conftant machinery,. all the events are 
produced, about which they are fo.much concerned. But this 
philofophy exceeds. the comprehenfion. of the ignorant multi- 
tude, who can. only conceive. the unknown, caufes. in a general 
and confufed manner ; though. their imagination, perpetually 
emplo yed on the fame fubje&t, muft labour.to. form: fome parti- 
cular and diftinét idea of - them. The +more they confider thefe 
caufes. themfelves, and the uncertainty. of . their. operation, the 
lefs fatisfaction do. they meet with in their refearch ; and, how- 


ever unwilling, they mutt at laft have abandoned fo.arduous an 


attempt, were it not for a propenfity i in human nature, which 
lads a ac. that gives them. fome feeming fatisfaction. 


There is an univerfal tendency among mankind to, conceive 
at beings like themfelves, and to transfer to every object, 
thofe qualities, with which.they are familiarly acquainted, and — 
of which they are. intimately _ confeious.. _.We. find. human. 
faces in the moon, armies in the ons : -and by. a. natural 


propenfity, if not corrected by experience and reflection, afcribe 


malice and good-will to every. thing, that, hurts or pleafes US; 
Hence the ae and Uae of the. pryfe popeia, in poetry, 
: _where 


) 
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where trees, mountains and ftreams are perfonified, and the 
inanimate parts of nature acquire fentiment and paflion, And 
though’ thefe poetical figures and expreflions gain not on the 
belief, they may ferve, at leaft, to prove a certain tendency in 
the imagination, without which they could neither be beau- 
tiful nor natural. Nor is a river-god or hama-dryad always 
taken for a‘mere poetical or imaginary perfonage; but may 
fometimes enter into the real~creed of the ignorant vulgar ; 
while each grove or field is reprefented as pofleffed of a par- 
ticular gemus or invifible power, which inhabits or protects ify ¢ 
Nay, philofophers cannot entirely exempt themfelves from 
this natural frailty; but have oft afcribed to inanimate matter,. 
the horror of a vacuum, fympathies, antipathies, and other 
affe€tions of human nature. The abfurdity is not lefs, while 
we caft our eyes ‘upwards 5 ‘and transferring, as is too ufual, 
human paffions and infirmities to the deity, reprefent him as 
jealous and revengeful, capricious and partial, and, in thort, 
a wicked and foolith man in every refpeét, but his fuperior 
power and authority. ‘No wonder, then, that mankind, being 
placed 1 in fuch an abfolute ignorance of caules, and being at 
the fame time fo ‘anxious concerning their future fortunes, 
~ fhould immediately acknowlege a dependence on invifible 
powers; poffeffed of fentiment and intelligence, The unknown 
canifes which contintially employ> their thought, appearing 
always in the fameafped, are all apprehended to be of the fame 

deéind or ‘fpecies. “Nor is it long before we aferibe to: them 
thought, and reafon, afd ae and fometimes. even : 
‘and figures of men; im order: to: } bring? them: nearer: 40 te+ 
femblance with ourfelves. 


Sau An 
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In proportion as any man’s, courfe of life is governed by ace 
cident, we always find, that he encreafes in, fuperiftition; as 
may particularly be obferved of gamefters and failors, who, 
though of all mankind, the leaft capable of ferious’ medita-- 
tion, abound moft in frivolous and fuperftitious apprehenfions. 
The gods, fays CorroLanus in Dronysivs*, have an ins 
fluence in every affair; but above all, in war; where the 
eventis (6 uncertain. All human life, efpecially before the in- 
flitution of order and good government, being fubje& to for- 
tuitous accidents; it is natural, that fuperftition fhould prevail 
every where in barbarous ages, and put men on the mofft ear- 
neft enquiry concerning thofe invifible powers, who difpofe of 
their happinefs or mifery. Ignorant of aftronomy and the 
anatomy of plants and animals, ‘and too little ‘curious to obferve 
the admirable adjuftment of final caufes; they remain ftill un- 
acquainted with a firft and fuprenié creator, and with that in- 
finitely perfec f{pirit, who alone, by his almighty will, be- 
ftowed order on the whole frame of nature. Such a magni- 
ficent idea is too big for their narrow conceptions, which can 
neither obferve the beauty of the work, nor comprehend the 
grandeur of its author. They fuppofe their deities, however | 
potent and invifible, to be nothing but a f{pecies of human 
creatures, perhaps raifed from among mankind, and retaining 
all human paffions and appetites, together with corporeal limbs 
and organs. Such limited beings, though mafters of human 
fate, being, each” ‘of ‘them, incapable — of extending his influ~ 
ence every where, muft be vaftly multiplied, in order to anfwer 
that variety of events, which happen over the whole face of 


= ae Lib. Ville 
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nature. Thus every place is ftored with a croud of local. 
deities; and thus idolatry has prevailed, and: ftill prevails, 
among the greateft partof uninftructed mankind *, oe 


Any of the human affections may lead us into the notion of 
invifible, intelligent power; hope as well as fear, gratitude as 
well as affliction: But if we examine our own hearts, or ob- 
ferve what pafles around us, we fhall find, that men are much 
oftner thrown on their knees by the melancholy than by the 
agreeable paflions. Profperity 1s eafily received as our due, and 
few queftions are afked concerning its caufe or author. It 
begets cheerfulnefs and activity and alacrity and a lively enjoy- 
ment of every focial and fenfual pleafure: And during this 
ftate of mind, men have little leifure or inclination to think of 
the unknown invifible regions. On the other hand, every 
difaftrous accident alarms us, and fets us on enquiries concern-= 
ing the principles whence it arofe: -Apprehenfions {pring up 
with regard to futurity: And the mind, funk into diffidence, 
terror, and melancholy, has recourfe to every method of ap- 
peafing thofe {ecret 2a aes: on ge our fortune 
1s fappofed entirely to depends. ee | 


Bie following lines of EURIPIDES ‘are fo much to the prefest purpofe, tia I 
cannot forbear quoting them : 


Oux eri Bdey aisory BT evdoeia, 
Our av xarus wearzooila in meaks naw. 
Opus S aubics Jos madi te wes TROT Wp 


ee ed evrsbevless ws BUN . ge a ee 
EGees cease ee < ee Zs es 


“s There i is sotEE four in the wore no alory, no Ge The gods tofs 
«< ali life into confufion ; mix every thine with i its reverfe; that all of us, from our 
‘¢ jonorance and uncertainty, may pay them the more wer fhip and reverence.”’ 


No 
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No topic¢ is more ‘ufual with all popular divines than to dif. 
play the advantages of afflition, in bringing men to’ a due 
fenfe of religion; by fubduing their confidence and fenfuality, 
which in times of profperity, make them for getful of a divine 
providence. Nor is this topic confined merely to modern re-— 
ligions. The antients have alfo employed it. Fortune has never 
liberally, without envy, fays a Greex hiftorian*, beflowed 

anunmxed bappine/s on mankind ; but with all her gifts has 
ever conjoined Jome difafirous circumftance, in order to chaftize 
men into a reverence for the gods, whon, ma continued course 
7 oy. profperity, they are apt to neglect and Jorget. 


What age or period of life is the moft widiGicd to fuperfti- 
sion? ‘The weakeft and moft timid. What fex? The fame 
~ anfwer muft be given. The leaders and examples of every. kind 
of fuperfition, fays STRABO > are. the women, Thefe excite 
the-men to devotion and fupplications, and the obfervance of re- 
ligions days. It is rare to meet with one that lives apart from 
the females, and yet is additted to Such practices, And nothing 
can, for this reafon, be more improbable, than the account given 
of an order of men among the GETES, who prattifed celibacy, 
aud were notwithflanding the moft religious fanatics. A me- 
| thod of reafoning, which would lead us to entertain a bad idea 
| of the devotion of monks ; did we not know by an expe- 
rience, not fo common, ‘perhaps, in STRABO’S days, that one 
may prattife celibacy, and profefs. chaftity ; and yet maintain 


the clofeft connexions and mof{t entire fympathy with ig ti- 
morous and pious tex. 


ee Dio. Sie. lib, lil, t Lib. vii, 


SECT. 
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Sect. IV. ‘Deities not confidered as creators or refermers of the 
world, 


The only point of cicoley: in which we fhall find a ce 
of mankind almoft univerfal, is, that there is invilible, intel- 
ligent power in the world; But whether this power be fupreme 
or fubordinate, whether confined to one being, or. diftributed 
among feveral, what attributes, qualities, ee or _prin- 
ciples of aétion ought to be aferibed to thofe beings ; concern=_ 
ing all thefe points, there is the wwidet difference in the po- 
pular fyftems of theology. Our anceftors in-EUROPE, before 
the revival of letters, believed, as we do at prefent, that there 
was one fupreme. God, the author of nature, whofe. power, 
though in itfelf uncontroulable, was yet often exerted by the 
interpofition: of his angels and fubordinate minifters, who ex- 
ecuted his facred purpofes. But they alfo- believed, that all 
“nature was full of other invifible powers; fairies, goblings, 
elves, fprights ; beings, flronger and mightier than men, but 
‘much inferior to the celeftial natures, pe furround the. throne 
of ‘God. Now, fuppofe, that any « in thofe ages, had 
‘denied the exiftence of God and of hie ees, ; would not his 
impiety juftly have deferved the appellation of atheifm, even 
- though he had full allowed, by fome odd capricious reafoning, 
that the popular ftories of elves and fairies were juft and well- 
erounded? ‘The difference, on the one hand, between ee a 
perfon and a genuine theift is infinitely greater than that, on 
the other, . between. him and. one that abfolutely excludes. all 
invilible intelligent. power. And it. is a-fallacy, | merely from _ 
the catual refemblance of names, _ without any conformity of 

- meaning; 
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meaning, to rank fuch oppofite opinions under the fame de. 
nomination. 


To any one, who confiders juftly of the matter, it will ap- 
pear, that the gods of all polytheifts or idolaters are no better 
than the elves or fairies of our anceftors, and merit as little 
any pious worfhip or veneration, Thefe pretended religionifts 
are really a kind of fuperftitious atheifts, and acknowlege no 
being, that correfponds to our idea of a deity. No firft prin- 
ciple of mind or thought; No fupreme government and ad- 
miniftration: No divine contrivance or intention in the fabric 

of the world, 


The CHINESE, when * their prayers are not anfwered, beat 
their idols. The deities of the LAPLANDERS are any large 
ftone which they meet with of an extraordinary fhape +, ‘The 
EcypTian mythologifts, ‘in order to account for animal 
worfhip, faid, that the gods, purfued by the violence of earth- 
born men, who were their enemies, had formerly been obliged 
to difguife themfelves under the femblance of beatts t. The 
CAUNII, a nation in the Leffer Asta, refolving to admit no 
ftrange gods among them, regularly at certain feafons, aflembled 
themfelves compleatly armed, beat the air with their lances, 
and proceeded in that manner to their frontiers ; in order, as 
they faid, to expel the foreign deities ||. Not even the immor- 
tal gods, faid fome GERMAN nations to GE are a match 
for the SuEVI4.. : 


* Pere le Comte. + Regnard, Voiage de Laponie. 

4 Diod. Sic. lib. 1. Lucian. de Sacrificiis. Ovrp alludes to the fame tradition, 
Metam, lib.v. 1.321, So alfo Manitius, lib. iv. 
i Herodot, lib, i Cah, St de bello Gallice, lib. iv. 
| Many 
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Many ills, fays DIONE in Homer to Venus wounded by 
DIOMEDE, many ills, my daughter, have the gods inilicted 
on men: And many. ills, in return, have men inflicted on 
the gods *. We need butopen any claflic author to meet with 
thefe erofs reprefentations of the. deities; and Loncinus + 
=e reafon obferves, that fuch ideas of the divine spent, af 
literally taken, contain a true atheifm. a 


Some writers t have been furprized, that the impieties of 
AristopHANes fhould have been tolerated, nay publicly 
aéted and applauded by the ATHENIANS; a people fo fuper- . 
ftitious and fo jealous of the public religion, that, at that very 
time, they put SocRATEs to death for his imagined incredu- 
lity. . But thefe ‘writers « confider not, that the ludicrous, fami- 
liar Ges. “under which the gods are reprefented. by. that 
comic poet, inftead of appearing impious, were the genuine 


lights, in which the ancients conceived their divinities. What 


: conduc ¢ can be amore ctiminal or mean, than that of JUPITER 
in the AMPH ITRYON? Yet that play, which reprefents his 
gallant smloie at ee me agreeable: to him, that it was - 
_ always acted in Rom mE by publ ity, when the flate was 
| threatened with netnlence famine, or “any g general calamity || 
The RoMANs fuppofed,. that, like all old letchers, he would 
be highly pleafed with the rehearfal of his former feats of | 
vigour, and that no topic was fo prones upon which to en 


his pride. and EIDE 


The LacEDEMONTANS, ays. Xe NOPHON eg always, dur 
ing war, put up. their = very. a in the oe in 


age 2k 


* Lib. ix. 382. © 2 gees ; + Can ix; ae 
 { Pere Brumoy, Theatre des Gee ; & Fontenelle, Hiftoire des Onda 
‘jp Amob. lib. vii, + De Laced. Rep. 


Worl Mann order 


, 
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order to be beforehand with their enemies, and by being the 
firft folicitors, pre-engage the gods in their favour. We may 
gather from SENECA™*, that it was ufual for the votaries in 
the temples, to make intereft with the beadles or fextons, that 
they might have a feat near the image of the deity, in order 
to be the beft heard in their prayers and applications to him. 
The Tyr1ANs, when bciieged by ALEXANDER, threw chains 

on the flatue of HERCULES, to prevent that deity from defert- — 
‘ing to the enemy f. AUGUSTUS, having twice loft his fleet 
by ftorms, forbad NEPTUNE to be carried in proceffion along 
with the other gods; and fancied, that he had fufficiently 
revenged himfelf by that expedient {. After GERMANICUS’s 
death, the people were fo enraged at their gods, that they 
ftoned them in their temples; and openly renounced all alle- 
giance to them lice 


To afcribe the origin and fabric of the univerfe to thefe im- 
perfe& beings never enters into the imagination of any poly- 
theift or idolater. Heston, whofe writings, with thofe of 

- HOMER, contained the canonical fyftem of the heathens $;_ 
Hesiop, I fay, fappofes gods and men to have fprung equally 
from the unknown powers of nature |. And through the whole 
theogony of that author, Panpora is the only inftance of 
creation or a voluntary production; and fhe too was formed 
by the gods. merely from defpight to PROMETHEUs, who had 
furnifhed men with ftolen fire from the celeftial pens * 


* Epift. xli.- + Quint, Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 3. Diod. Sic. lib. XVI. 
f Suet.invitaAug.cap.16. _ If Id. in vita Cal. cap. 5. 

§ Herodot. lib. ii. Lucian. Jupiter confutatus, de lufu Saturn. &c. 

b Os oes yeyeacs Seon Srilon 5 F ee Hef, = 20S 1. 108.. 

* Theogelis5¢ 70. 
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The ancient mythologifts, indeed, feem throughout to have 
rather embraced the idea of generation than that of creation 
or formation; and to have thence accounted for the origin of 
this univerfe. _ , 


Ovip, who lived in a learned age, and had been inflructed © 


by philofophers 1 in the principles of a divine creation or for- 


mation of the world; finding, that fuch an idea would not 
agree with the popular mythology, which he delivers, leaves 
it, in a manner, loofe and detached from his fyftem. -Quz/> 
quis furt elle Deorum *? Which-ever of the gods it was, fays 
he, that diflipated the chaos, and introduced order into the 
univerfe. It could neither be SaTuRN, he knew, nor Jupi- 
TER, nor NEPTUNE, nor any of the received deities of pagan- 
ifm. His theological fyftem had taught him nothing upon that 
head, and he leaves the matter a a ; 


‘Diopor US StcuLus sip ie ‘aE ee with an enume- 
ration of the moft reafonable opinions concerning the origin of 
the world, makes no mention of a deity or intelligent mind ; 
though it is evident from his hiftory, that that author had a much 
greater pronenefs to fuperftition than to irreligion. And in 
another paflage t, talking of the ICHTHYOPHAGES, a nation 
in Inpia, he fays, that there being fo ereat difficulty in 
accounting for their defcent, we muft conclude them to be 
aborigines, without any beginning of their generation, propa- 
gating their race from all eternity ; 3 as fome of the phyfiologers, 


in treating of the origin of nature, have juftly obferved. “ But 
“in fuch fubjeéts as thefe,”” adds the hiftorian, “ which ex- 


# Metamorph. lib. i. 1. 32. pli 4 Td Thi 
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“ceed all human capacity, it may well happen, that thofe, 
“ who difcourfe the moft, know the leaft; reaching a fpecious 


“‘ appearance of truth in their reafonings, while ee 
‘¢ wide of the real truth and matter of facts.” 


A ftrange fentiment in our eyes, to be embraced by a pro- 
fefled and zealous religionift*! Butit was merely by accident, - 
that the queftion concerning the origin of the world did ever 
in antient times enter into religious fyftems, or was treated? of 
by theologers. The philofophers alone made profeflion of 
delivering fyftems of this nature; and it was pretty late. too 
before. thefe bethought themfelves of: having recourfe to. a 
mind or fupreme intelligence, as the firft caufe of all, So far 
was it from. being. efteemed: profane in thofe days to account 
for the origin of things without a.deity, that THALEs, ANAXI-. 
MENES, HERACLITUS, and ‘others; who embraced: that’ fyftem 
of - cofmogony, paft unqueftioned; while ANAXAGORAS, the 
frit undoubted thet among the oa was are the 
firft that ever was accufed of eee ss — 


* The fame author, who can thus account for ay origin af the world with a. 
Deity, efteems it impious to explain from phyfical caufes, the common accidents of 
= earthquakes, inundations, and tempetts ; and. devoutly -afcribes thefe- to thé 
anger of Jurirer or Neptunes, A plain proof, whence he derived: his ideas, of 

religion. See lib. xv. p. 364. Ex edit. RuopoManni. = 
Sea will be eal to. ee a reafon, why THALES, . le fee na hoe 
citi loli xen: ho ly were: atheifts, suight be very. orthodox in. the pagan 
creed ; and why ANA as and Socrares, though real theifts, muft naturally, in: 
antient times, be efleemed | impious. The blind, unguided powers of nature, if they 
could produce men, might alfo produce fuch beings as Jurirerand Neprune, who” 
being: the moi powerfal, ‘intelligent exiftences in the world, would be ‘proper: objects - 
of worthiy «Bat where a fupreme intelligence, the firft caufe of all, is admitted, thefe 
capricious beings, if they exit at all, muft appear very fubordinate and dependent, 
and confequently be excluded from the rank of deities. Prato (de: leg. lib, x-) affions 


this reafon of the imputation thrown on Anax AGORAS, his denying the divinity of 
the ars, Se and other created objects. 


io eg 


“We 
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We are told by: SExTus EMPriricus Shae Eprcurus, when 
a ar reading with his preceptor thefe verles of Heston, | 


| ‘Eldeft of aca whaes Girk poe 
Next earth, wide-ftretch’d, the /eat of all. 


the young fcholar firft betrayed 1 his inquilitive genius, by afk- 
ing, And chaos whence § ? But was ‘told by ‘his preceptor, that 
he mult have ‘recourfe to the philofophers for a {olution of 
fuch queftions. And from this hint, EPIcurus left philo- 
logy and all other ftudies, in order to betake himfelf to that 
{cience, whence alone he expected fatisfaGtion \ with hi tegard to 
thefe fublime fubjects. 


The common. people were never likely to pufh their re- 
fearches fo far, or derive from reafonine their fyfems of reli- 
gion 3 when philologers and my thologifts, we: oe fearce evet 
difcovered fo much penetration. ‘Even the philofopher s, who 
difcourfed of fuch topics, readily affented to the groffeft theory, 
and admitted the joint origin of gods and men from night and 
or whatever they ‘eflablithed 


chaos; and from fire, eater, air, 


to be the ruling element. 


| Not was. it: only? on their firft origin, that the gods were 
- fuppofed dependent om the powers of nature. ‘Through the 
whole period of their exiftence they were fubjected to the 
dominion of fate or deftiny. Think of the force of nece ffi atyy 
fays AGRIPPA to the RomAN people, that forces to which even - 
the gods mit Jfubmnit 2 “And: the 4 ounger | PLINY aS agreeably 
oo this way of realoning, tells Us, that, amidtt the eo : 


eo* Auer’ MatTHEM. tib. 1X. “Drow, Hause. lib, vi, Bp ib. Vi. > 
horror 


3 
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horror and confufion which enfued upon the firft eruption of 
Vesuvius, feveral concluded, that all nature was going to 
wrack, and that the eo and men were perifhing in one com~ 


nee Ir win. 


-It is great complaifance, indeed, if we dignify with the 
name of religion fuch an imperfect fyftem of theology, and 
"put it on a level with latter fyftems, which are founded on 
principles more juft and more fublime. For my part, I can 
gearce allow the principles of Marcus AvuRELius, PLu- 
TARCH, and fome other Stozcs and Academics, though infi- : 
nitely more refined than the pagan fuperftition, to be worthy 
of the honourable denomination of theifm. For if the mytho- 
logy of the heathens refemble the antient EuROPEAN fyftem 
of fpiritual beings, excluding God and angels, and leaving 
only fairies and {prights; the creed of thefe philofophers may 
juftly | be faid to o exclude a deity, and to leave only angels and 
fares, . 


~ 


or. V. Parca: rome , Polyeheifin : ee, Hero- 
aa or/bip. 


But it is chiefly our prefent bufinels to confider the grofs 
polytheifin and idolatry of the vulgar, and to trace all its various 
poe ES in ge A of human nature, whence be | 


are derived. Se 
Whoever learns, by argument, the exiftence of invifible 
intelligent power, muft reafon from the admirable contrivance 
of natural objects, and muft fuppofe the world to be the work~ 
manfhip of that divine being, the original canfe of all things. — 
=. = = But - 
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‘But the vulgar polytheift, fo far from admitting that idea, 
deifies every part of the univerfe,-and conceives all the con- 
: {picuous productions of nature, to be themfelves fo many real 
divinities. The fun, moon, and ftars, are all gods according to 
his fyftem: Fountains are inhabited by nymphs, and trees by . 
hamadryades: Even monkies, dogs, cats, and other animals : 
often become facred in his eyes, and firike him with a reli- 
gious veneration. ‘And thus, however ftrong men’s propen- 
fity to believe invifible, intelligent power in nature, their pro- 
- penfity is equally ftrong to reft their attention on fenfible,, 
wifible objets; and in order to reconcile thefe oppofite incli- 
nations, they are led to unite the invifible power with fome 
vifible objet. Bye 


The diftribution alfo of - diftina provinces to the {everal 
deities is apt to caufe fome allegory, both phyfical: and moral, 
to enter into the vulgar fyftems of polytheifm. ~The god of 
war will naturally be reprefented as furious, cruel, and impe- 
tuous: The god of poetry as elegant, polite, and amiable:. 
The god of merchandize, efpecially in early times, as thievith. 
and deceitful. The allegories, fuppofed i in Homer and other - 
mythologifts, I allow, ‘have been often fo ftrained, that men | 
of fenfe are apt entirely to reject them, and to confider them 
as the production merely of the fancy and conceit of critics 
and commentators. But that allegory really has place 3 in the. 
heathen mythology is undeniable even on the leaft reflection, 
Curip the fon of Venus; the Mules the daughters of Me- 
~ MOTy 5 -PRoMOTHEUS, the wife brother, and EpiMETHEUS 
the foolith; HyGie1a or the -goddefs of health. defeended 
from JEscuLAPIUS or the god of phylic: Who fees not, in 
_thefe, and in many other inftances, the plain traces of alle 
gory? 
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gory? When‘a god is fuppofed to prefide over any paffion, 
event, or fyftem of ations, it is almoft unavoidable to give 
him a genealogy, attributes, and adventures, fuitable to his 

- fuppofed powers and influence; and to carry on that fimilitude 
and comparifon, which is naturally fo serrate to the mind of 
man. 


Allegories, indeed, entirely perfea:, we ought not to ex- 
pect as the products of ignorance and fuperftition; there being 
no work of genius, that requires a nicer hand, or has been 
more rarely executed with fuccefs. ‘That Fear and Terror are 
the fons of Mars is juft; but why by Vunus *? That 
Harmony is the daughter of VENUs is regular; but what by 
“Marst? That Siep is the brother of Death is fuitable; but 
why defcribe him as enamoured of one of the Graces f? And 
fince the antient mythologifts. fall into miltakes {fo tot and 
obvious, we have no reafon furely. to expeét fuch refined and 
long-fpun allegories, as fome have endeavoured to deduce from. 
their fiGtions |} ?- = Les ee rr 


The deities of the vee are ie: Tittle asi to human, 
creatures, that where. ‘men. are affected with {trong fentiments: 
ee veneration. or gr atitude: for any-hero. or public benefagor, 


nothing, can be more natural than to. convert him into a gods, 


as Hestop. = 1 935%" SS 


ac Ta. Ibid. & Piur. in vita Pasoe. ag 


educec . of allacbry, uhiol 
45 obiervable j in the pagan n Alone He firtt addreffes himfelf to Venus-as to that 
_ generating power, which animates, renews and beautifies the univerfe ; Bot is. foon : 
- betrayed by. the mythology into.incoherenciés, while he prays to that allegorical per- 
fonage | te >. appeafe the. furies of her lover Mars: An idea* not: drawn’ from. allegory, - 


but from the popular religion, png which Lucnenivs,, as.an Ericurgan, oa 


not confiftently admit ob See ees 


and — 
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and fill the heavens, after this manner, with continual recruits 
from among mankind. Moft of the divinities of the antient — 
world are fuppofed to have once been men, and to have been 
_ beholden for their apotheofis to the admiration and affection of 
the people. The real hiftory of their adventures, corrupted 
by tradition, and elevated by the marvellous, became a plen- 
tiful fource of fable; efpecially in pafling through the hands 
of poets, allegorifts, and priefts, who fucceflively improved 
upon the wonder and aftonifhment of the ignorant multitude. 


- Painters too and feulptors came in for their fhare of profit 
in the facred myfteries ; and furnifhing men with fenfible re= 
prefentations of their divinities, whom they cloathed in hu- 
man figures, gave great encreafe to the public devotion, and 
determined its obje&t. It was probably for want of thefe arts 
in rude and barbarous ages, that men deified plants, animals, : 
and even brute, unorganized matter; and rather than be with- 
out a fenfible objet of worthip, affixed divinity to fuch un- 
gainly forms. Could any flatuary of SYRIA, in early times; 
have formed a jutft figure of APOLLO, the conic ftone, HE- 
LIOGABALUs, had never become the object of fuch profound 
adoration, and been received as a ‘eprefentation of oe folar 
— : 


Sriipo was banifhed by the Sonne of Arropacus, for 
peuming ¢ that the MiNERVA in the citadel was no divinity 5 


* HERODIAN, fe ve (eee ‘Avon is. reprefented by “Curtivs as a deity 
of the fame kind, lib. iv. cap. 7. ‘The Arapians and PrssinuNTIANS ‘adored alfo 
fhapelefs unformed ftones as their deity. ARNOB. lib. vi. So much did their folly 


exceed that of the EGYPTIANS. 
of 


VOL. I. Nna | a but 
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but the workmanfhip of PHipias, the fculptor}. What 
degree of reafon might we expe in the religious belief of the 
vulgar among other: nations ; when ATHENIANS and AREo- 
-PAGITES could entertain fuch grofs Senecn P 


Thefe then are the general principles of polytheifm, founded. 
in human nature, and little or nothin g dependent on caprice and 
accident. As the cau/es, which beftow on us happinefs or~ 
mifery, are, in general, very little known and very uncertain, 
our anxious concern endeavours to attain a determinate idea of 
them; and finds no better expedient than to reprefent them as 
intelligent, voluntary agents, lke ourlelves; only fomewhat 
fuperior in power and wifdem. The limited influence of thefe 
agents, and their great proximity to human weaknels, intro- 
duce the various. diftribution and divi fion of their authority 3. 
and thereby give rife to allegory. _ The fame principles natu- 
rally .deify mortals, fuperior in power, courage, or under- 
ftanding, and ‘produce hero-worfhip; together with fabulous 
hiftory and mythological tradition, in all its wild and unac- 
countable forms. And as an invifible fpiritual intelligence i 18, 
an objet too-refined for vulgar apprehenfion, men naturally 
affix it tofome fenfible reprefentation ; fuch as either the more 
confpicuous parts of nature, or the ftatues, images, and pic: 
‘tures, which a more refined age forms of its divinities. _ 


~ Almoft all ices of whatever a age or. “country, concur. in> 
thefe genera prit ‘iples and conceptions ; 3 and even the parti- : 
cular characters and provinces, which they aflign to their dei- 
— are > not eeacaely. different me The Cares and ROIS 


| "Dises tater. lib. ii. se — — ee 
t See Casar of the Religion of the = De bello Gallico, ib. Vie 
ESS - travellers. 
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travellers and conquerors, without much difficulty, : found oe 
own deities every where; and faid, This is Mercury, that 
Venus; this Mars, that NEPTUNE; by whatever titles the 
ftrange gods might be denominated. The goddefs HERTHA 
of our wus anceftors feems to be no other, according to 
Tacitus™*®, than the Mater Tellus of the Ro MANS} and his 

eonjeciss. was pee jul. ee 


Sect. VI. Origin of Theifm from Polytherm. 


The doétrine of one fupreme deity, the author of nature, is 
very antient, has fpread itfelf over great and populous nations, 
and among them has been embraced by all ranks and conditions 
of perfons; But whoever thinks that it has owed its fuccels 
to the prevalent force of thofe invincible reafons, on which it is 
undoubtedly founded, would thew himfelf little acquainted 
with the ignorance and ftupidity of the people, and their in- 
curable prejudices in favour of their particular fuperftitions. 
Even at this day, and in afk any of the pe 
= aii never mencon the beauty OF final eas of while he | is 
wholly ignorant : He will not hold out his hand, and bid you 

‘contemplate the fupplenefs and variety of joints in his fingers, 
their bending all one way, the counterpoife which they receive 
from the thumb, the foftnefs and flefhy parts of the infide 
of his hand, with all the other circumftances, which render 
that. member fit for the ufe, to which it was” -deftined. “To 
thefe he has been long accuftomed and he beholds: them with 
liftlefsnefs and unconcern. He will tell you of the fudden and 


* De moribus Germ. . 
Nonna 2 ee uns 
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unexpected death of fuch a one: The fall and bruife of fuch 
‘another: The exceflive drought of this feafon: The cold and 
rains of another. Thefe he afcribes to the immediate opera- 
tion of providence: And fuch events as, with good rea- 
foners, are the chief difficulties in admitting a fupreme intel-. 


lisence, are with him the fole arguments for it. 
: . 


Many theifts, even the moft zealous and refined, have denied 
a particular providence, and have afferted, that the fovereign 
-mind or firft principle of all things having fixed general laws, 
by which nature is governed, gives free and uninterrupted 
courfe to thefe laws, and difturbs not, at every turn, the 
-fettled order of events by particular volitions. From the beau-. 
tiful connexion, lay they, and rigid obfervance of eftablithed. 
rules, we draw the chief argument for theifm; and from the 
fame principles are enabled to anfwer the principal obje@ions. 
| _againfiit. But fo little is this underftood by the generality of 
mankind, that, wherever they obferve any one to afcribe all 
events to natural caufes, and to remove the particular inter- 
pofition of adeity, they are apt to fafpe& him of the eroffelt 
infidelity. 4 hitle philofophy, fays Lord Bacon, makes men 
atheyts : A great deal reconciles them to. religion. For men, 
being. taught, by fuperftitious prejudices, to lay the ftrefs on | 
a wrong place; when that fails them, and they difcover, by 
alittle gion. | that the — oe nature 1 is ee and uni- 


| ith t But ‘being 
: ee = more. relent sir ia an —— and uni- 

formity is the ftrongeft proof of a defign and of a fupreme. 
intelligence, they return to that belief, which they -had de- 
ferted; and they are now able to Sos it On a | firmer and : 
more durable foundation. 


5 | [eee : == Cone” 
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Gonvulfions in nature, diforders, prodigies, miracles, tho’ 
the moft oppofite to the plan of a wife fuperintendent, imprefs 
mankind: with the ftrongeft fentiments of religion; the caufes 
of events féeming then the moft unknown and unaccountable. 
Madnefs, fury; rage, and an inflamed imagination, tho’ they 
fink men neareft the level of beafts, are, for a like reafon,, 
often fuppofed to be the - only difpofitions, in which _ we can. 
have any immediate communication with the Deity.. 


We may conclude, therefore, upon the whole, that fince 
the vulgar, - in nations, which have embraced the doétrine of. 
theifm, fill build it upon irrational and {uperftitious opinions, . 
they are never led into that opinion by any procefs of ar- 
gument, but by a certain train of thinking, more fuitable to. 
their genius and capacity. : 2 


It may readily happen, 1 in an idolatrous nation, ite nak. 
men admit the exiftence of feveral limited deities, yet may 
there be fome one God, whom, ina particular. manner, they 
make the objet of their worfhip and adoration. “They may — 
either fuppofe, that, in the.d. i tribution, of ‘power. and territory 


ee 1 


among the gods, their nation- -was fubjected to. the jurifdidion » 
of that particular deity; .or reducing heavenly objects to the 
model of things below, they may reprefent one god: as the : 
prince or fupreme magilftrate of the reft, who, though of the - 
fame nature, rules them with an authority, like that which . 
an earthly fovereign_exerciles over. his. fubjeds. and. valfals. 
Whether: this god, ‘therefore, be. confidered as- their peculiar - 
patron, or as, the general fovereign of heaven, his votaries - 
wvill endeavour, by every art, to infinuate themfelves into his - 
favour; and fuppoling him to. be. pleafed, like: themfelves, 

with . 
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with praife and flattery, there is no eulogy or exaggeration, 
which will be {pared in their addrefles to him. In proportion 
as men’s fears or diftrefles become more urgent, they ftill in- 
vent new ftrains of adulation;.and even he who out-does his 
- predeceffors in fwelling up the titles of his divinity, is {ure to 
be out-done -by his fucceilors in hewer and more pompous 
epithets of praife. Thus they proceed; till at laft they arrive 
at infinity itfelf, beyond which there is no farther progrefs: 
And it is well, if, in ftriving to get farther, and to reprefent 
a magnificent fimplicity, they run not into inexplicable myftery, 
and deftroy the intelligent nature of their deity, on which 
alone any rational worfhip or adoration can be founded. While 
they confine themfelves to the notion of a perfect being, the 
‘creator of the world, they coincide, by chance, with the prin- 
ciples of reafon and true philofophy ; though they are guided 
to that notion, not by reafon, of which they are in a great 
meafure incapable but by the adulation and fears of the moft 
vulgar fuperftition. _ 


We often find, among barbarous nations, and even fometimes 
‘among civilized, that, when every ftrain of flattery has been 
exhaufted towards arbitrary princes, when every human qua- 
lity has been applauded to the utmoft; their fervile courtiers — 
reprefent them, at laft, as real divinities, and point them out 
to the people as objects of adoration. How much more natu- 
‘ral, therefore, is it, that a limited deity, who at firft is fup- 
pofed only the immediate author of the particular goods and 
ills in life, fhould in the end be reprefented as fovereign maker 
and modifier of the univerfe? 3 


Even 


‘ 
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“Even where this notion of a fupreme deity is already efta~ 


‘Blithed; though it ought naturally to leffen every other. 


worfhip, and abafe every object of reverence, yet if a nation 
has entertained the opinion of a fubordinate tutelar divinity,. 
faint, or angel; their addreffes to that being gradually rife 
upon them, and encroach on the adoration due to their fupreme. 
deity. The Virgin Mary, ere checked by the reformation, had 
proceeded, from being merely a good woman, to ufurp many 


attributes of the Almighty *: God and St. NicHoLas go 


hand in hand, in, al the. ee and pas of ie Mus-= 
GQVITES:. 

Thus-the deity, who, from love, converted himfelf into a 
bull, in order to carry off Europa; and who, from ambition, . 
dethroned his father, SATURN, became the OpTimMuUsS Maxi«. 
mus of the heathens. ‘Thus, the God of Apranam, Isaac; 
and Jacos, became the fupreme deity or JEHOVAH of the 
JEws.. 


Rather than relinquifh this propenfity to adulation, ee 
sionifts,. in all ages, have involved. themfelves i in the greatelt 
abfurdities and- contradiétions. wee a= 


* The Jacozins, who denied the, immaculate conception, have ever eer very. 
unhappy in their doftrine, even though political reafons have kept the Romisx_ 
church-from condemning it. ‘The Corps1iiers have run away with all the popu~ 
larity. Butin the fifteenth century, as we learn from BouLainvittiers, and Iras 
tian Cordelier maintained, that during the three days, when Curis? was interredy 
the hypoftatic union was diffolved, and that his human nature was not a proper ‘ob- 
jek of adoration, during that period. ‘Without the art of divination, one might = 
foretel, that fogrofs and impious a blafphemy would not fail to be anathematized by . 
the people. It was the occafion of great infalts on the part of the Jaconis ; who . 
now got fome recompence for their misfortunes in the war about the immaculate con- - 
ception. See Hiftoire: abregée, page 499. . | : p 

- oe i | HOMER, , 
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FIOMER, in one paflage, calls Oceanus and Teruys the 
‘original parents of all things, conformable ‘to the eftablithed 
mythology and tradition of the‘'GREEKs: Yet, in other paf- 
fages, he could not forbear complimenting JUPITER, the 
reigning deity, with that magnificent appellation; and ac- 
cordingly denominates him the father of gods and men. He 
forgets, that every temple, every ftreet was full of the an- 
ceftors, uncles, brothers and fifters of this JuprTER; who 
- -was in reality nothing but an upftart parricide and ufurper. A 
like contradi€tion is obfervable in Hestop; and is fo much 
the lefs excufable, as his profeffed intention was to deliver a 
true genealogy of the gods. 


"Were there a religion (and we may fufpe& Mahometanifin of 
this imeonfiftence) which fometimes painted the Deity in the 
moft fublime colours, as the creator of heaven and earth; 
fometimes degraded him nearly to a level with human creatures 
im his powers and faculties; while at the fame time it afcribed 
to him fuitable infirmities, paffions, and partialities of the 
moral kind: ‘That religion, after it was extinct, would alfo be 
ited as an inftance of thofe contradiGtions, which arife from 
the grofs, vulgar, natural conceptions of mankind, oppofed 
to their continual propenfity towards flattery and exaggeration. 
Nothing indeed would prove more ftrongly the divine origin 
of any religion, than to find (and happily this is the cafe with 


Chriftianity) that i it is free from, a contradiction, fo incident to 
human nature. 


_Sxcr. VIL Giiferatinn a: this Doétrine. 


ie appears eet iain. that, though the original notions of the 
vulgar reprefent the Divinity asa very limited being, and con- 
: ee 
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fider him only as the particular caufe of health or ficknefs : 
plenty or want; profperity or adverfity ; yet when more mag- 
nificent ideas are urged upon them, they efteem it dangerous 
to refufe their affent. Will you fay, that your deity is finite 
and bounded in his perfe€tions; may be overcome by a greater 
force ; ; is fubjeG: to human palfions, pains, and infirmities ; 
has. a. beginning, and may have an end? ‘This they dare not 
afirm ; but thinking it fafeft to comply with the higher enco- 
miums, they endeavour, by an affected ravifhment and devo- 
tion, to ingratiate themfelves with him. As a confirmation of 
this, we may obferve, that the aflent of the vulgar is, in this 
cafe, merely verbal, and that they are incapable of conceiving 
thofe fublime qualities which they feemingly attribute to the 
Deity. Their real idea of him, notwithftanding their pues : 
pous language, is flill as poor and frivol owes as ever. ee 


shat en he isc rave. who is the 
firft principle of all things, difcovers himfelf immediately to 
| the mind and underftanding alone;. but has” placed” the fun as 
his image in the vifible univerfes sand when that bright lumi- 
“nary diffufes its beams over the earth and the firmament, it is 
a faint copy of the glory, which refides in the higher heavens. 
If you would efcape the difpleafure of this divine being, ‘you 
muft be careful never to fet your bare foot upon the ground, 
nor {pit into a fire, nor throw any wa fer upon it, even though 
it were confuming a whole city”. Who can exprefs. the per- 
feGions ‘of the Almighty? fay the Mabometans. Even the 
nobleft of his works, if compared. to him, are but duft and 
mubbifh. How — more mut human. oes fall thort 


* Hype de Relig. veterum PursaruM. 
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of his infinite perfeCtions ? His {mile and favour renders.men 
for ever happy; and to obtain it for your children, the beft 
‘method is to cut of from them, while infants, a little bit of . 
{kin, about half the breadth of a farthing. Take two bits of 
eloth*, fay the Roman cathohcs, about an inch or an inch and 
an half fquare, join them by the corners with two firings or 
-pieces of tape about fixteen inches long, throw this over your 
‘head, and make one of the bits of cloth lie upon your breaft, 
the other upon your back, keeping them next your fkin, there _ 
is not a better fecret for recommending yourfelf to that infinite: 
He, who exifts from eternity to eternity. 


The Grrzs, commonly called immortal, from their fteady- 
belief of the fonl’s immortality, were genuine theifts and uni- 
tarians. They affirmed ZamMoLxis, their deity, to be the 
only true god; and aflerted the worfhip of all other nations 
-t0 be addreffed to mere fiGions and chimeras. But were their 
religious principles any more refined, on account of thefe mag- 
nificent pretenfions? Every fifth year they facrificed a human 
—-vidtim, whom they fent asa meflenger to their deity, in order 
to inform him of their wants and: neceffities. And when it 
thundered, they were fo provoked, that in order to return the 
defiance, they let fly arrows athim, and declined not the com- 
bat as unequal. Such: at leaft is the account, which HERo-.- 
‘DoTUws gives of the theifmof.the immortal Gerest.- 


Secr. Vi. Flux and reflux of Polytheifin and Theym. 
‘Tt is remarkable, that the principles of religion have.a kind 
of flux and reflux in the human mind, and that men have a. 


a Called the Scapulaire, Se + Lib. iv. 
7 natural 
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natural tendency to rife from idolatry to theifm, and to fink’ 
again from theifm into idolatry. The vulgar, that is, indeed, 
all mankind, a few excepted, being ignorant and uninftruéted, 
never elevate their contemplation to the heavens, or penetrate 
by their difquifitions into the fecret ftructure of vegetable or 
animal bodies; fo as to difcover a ‘fupreme mind, or original 
providence, which beftowed order on every part of nature. 
They confider thefe admirable works in a more confined and 
{elfifh view: and finding the own happinefs and mifery to 
depend on the fecret influence and unforefeen concurrence of 
external objects, they regard, with perpetual attention, the = 
known caufes, which govern all thefe natural events, and di- 
ftribute pleafure and pain, good and ill, by their powerful, but _ 
filent, operation. The unknown caufes are ftill appealed £0, : 
on every emergence; and in this general appearance Or con- 
fufed image, are the perpetual objeéts of human hopes and 
fears, withes and apprehenfions. By degrees the active ima= 
gination of men, -uneafy i in this abftra€t conception of objects, | 
about which it is inceflantly employed, begins to render them 
more particular, and to clothe them in fhapes more fuitable to 
its natural comprehenfion. - alt reprefents them to be fenfible, 
intelligent beings, like mankind ; actuated by love and hatred, 
and inflexible by gifts and entreaties, by prayers and facrifices. 
Hence the origin of religion: And hence the origin of ido- 
latry or polytheifm. Z 


But the ce anxious concern for happinefs, which begets 
the idea of thefe invifible, intelligent powers, allows not man- 
kind ‘to remain long in the firft fimple conception of them; 
as powerful, but limited beings; matters of human fate, but 
7 Hanes to deluny and the courfe of nature. ie s exaggerated 
Ooo 2 : | _praifes 
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praifes and compliments fill {well their idea upon them; and — 
elevating their deities to the utmoft bounds of perfection, at laft 
beget the attributes of unity and infinity, fimplicity and {pi- 
rituality. Such refined ideas, being fomewhat difproportioned 
to vulgar comprehenfion, remain not long i in the original pu- 
rity; but require to be fupported by the notion of inferior 
mediators or fubordinate agents, who interpofe between man- 
kind and their fupreme deity. Thefe demi-gods or middle 
| beings, partaking more of human nature, and being more fa- 
miliar to us, become the chief objects of devotion, and ora 
dually recall that idolatry which had been formerly banifhed_ 
by the ardent prayers and panegyrics of timorous and indigent 
mortals. But as thefe idolatrous religions fall every day into 
eroffer and more vulgar conceptions, they at laft deftroy them- 
felves, and, by the vile reprefentations, which they form of 
their deities, make the tide turn again towards theifm. But 
fo great is the propenfit ity, in this alternate revolution of hu-. 
man fentiments, to return back: to idolatry, that the utmoft: 
precaution is not able effeGtually to prevent it. And of this, 
fome theifts, particularly the jews and MAHOMETANS, have. 
been fenfible; as appears. by: their banifhing all the arts of 
fatuary and painting, and not allowing the reprefentations,, 
even of human figures, to be taken by marble or colours ; i 
left the common. infirmity of mankind thould thence produce: 
idolatry. The fee le apprehenfions. of men cannot be fatished: 
~ with. conceiving their deity as a pure {pirit and perfea intelli-. 
gence; and yet their natural terrors keep them from imputing. 
to him the leaft thadow of limitation and i imperfeaion. They 
| flu@uate between. thele oppofite fentiments. The fame infir-. 
me ou gras thon downwards, from an omnipotent et es 
Se —- 2 fpixitual, a 
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fpiritual deity, to a limited and corporeal one, and from a cor- 
poreal and limited deity toa ftatue or vifible reprefentation. 
The fame endeavour at elevation fill puthes them upwards, 
from the flatué or material image to the inyiGble | power; and 
from the invifible power to an infinitely perfect deity, the. 
creator and fovereign. of the univerte. aS 


Lt ee : 


pants 1X. Conan, of shel Religions, wee regaed to 
Per, spoulnn and Toleration. a 


Polytheifm or idolatrous worthip, being founded entirely in 
vulgar traditions, is liable to this great inconvenience, that 
any practice, or opinion, however barbarous or corrupted, may 
be authorized by it; and full feope is left for knavery to im— 
pole on credulity, all morals and humanity be expelled from 
the religious fyftems of mankind. At the fame 1 time, idolatry 
is attended with this evident. advantage, that, by limiting the 
powers and fonctione of its deities, it naturally admits the gods. 
of otherfeéts and nations to a fhare of divinity, and renders: 
all the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, or tradi— 
tions, compatible with each. other * ‘Theifm is Gppont both. 


*. Verrius FLaccus, cited by Le cs, ep. 2 affirmed, nee it was. 
“afual: for the Romans, before they laid fiese to any town, to invocate the tutelary 
“deity of the-place, and by promifing. him equal or greater honours than thofe he at 
~prefent.enjoyed,, bribe him to betray his old friends and votaries. ‘The name of the- 
tutelar-deity of Rome was for, this reafon kept a moft religio is myles} 3 lek the 
enemies of the republic thould ‘be. able, in the f a m 3 to draw hin over to - 
“their, fervice. For without the name, they thoushiy nothing of that kind could be — 
praGifed. Priny fays, that the common form. of. invocation. was preferved to his time «— 
“in th the ritual of the pontifs, And Macrosius = tranfinitted a a8 oL it from the.» 


feeret things of Sasmonicus SERENUS.. 


gee ee 


1 gD, 
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4n its advantages and difadvantages. As that fyftem fuppofes 
one fole deity, the perfection of reafon and goodnefs, it fhould, 
af juftly profecuted, banifh every thing frivolous, unreafonable, 
or inhuman from religious worfhip, and fet before men the moft 
illuftrious example, as well as the moft commanding motives 
of juftice.and benevolence. Thefe mighty advantages are not 
indeed over-balanced, (for that is not poffible) but fomewhat 
diminifhed, by inconveniencies, which arife from the vices 
and prejudices of mankind. While one fole object of devotion — 
is acknowledged, the worthip of other deities is regarded as 
abfurd and impious. Nay, this unity of objet feems natu- 
rally to require the unity of faith and ceremonies, and fur- 
nifhes defigning men with a pretence for reprefenting their ad- » 
verfaries as profane, and the objects of divine as well as human ~ 
vengeance. For as each fee j is politive that its own faith and 
worfhip are entirely acceptable to the deity, and as no one can 
‘conceive, that the fame being fhould be pleafed with different 
and oppofite rites and principles ; the feveral fects fall naturally 
into animolity, and: mutually difcharge on each other, that 
facred zeal and rancour, ag moft furious and implacable of all 


human paffions. 


The tolerating fpinit of idolaters ae in antient and olen 
times, is very obvious to any one, who is the leaft converfant 
in the ‘writings: of hiftorians or travellers. When the oracle 
of DELPHI was “alked, what rites or worthip was moit accep- 
table to the gods? Thofe legally eftablifhed in each city, 
2 ‘replied the oracle*. Even priefts, in thole ages, could, it 
feems, allow eisecon to thofe of a different communion. 
wee RoMANS commonly oe the eae of the conquered 


= Xenoph. Memor. lib. 11. 
people, 
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people, and never difputed the attributes of thofe topical and 
national deities, in whofe territories they refided. ‘The religi- 
‘ous wars and’ perfecutions of the EcypTian idolaters are 
indeed an exception to this rule; but are accounted for by 
antient authors. from reafons very fingular and remarkable. 
Different fpecies of animals. were the deities of the different 
fe&ts among the EcyrTians; and the deities, being i in conti- 
qual war, engaged their votaries in the fame contention. ‘The 
worfhippers.of. dogs could not long remain in peace with. 
the adorers of, cats. or wolves *.. But where that reafon. took 
not place, the EcyYpTiAn fuperftition was not fo incompatible 
asis commonly imagined ;, fince we learn from HEROpoTUs 
that very large contributions were given. by AMASIs towards 
tebuilding the temple of DELPHI. 


The intolerance of almoft all religions, which have main-. 
tained the unity of God, is as remarkable as the contrary prin-- 
ciple of. Polytheifts. The implacable, narrow {pirit of the. 
Jews: is well known. MAHOMETANISM {et_ out with fill. 
more, bloody principles ; and even.to this day, deals out dam— 
nation, though not fire and faggot, to all other feats... And if, 
amongit CurIsTIANs, the ENGLisH and DurTcH have em= 
braced the principles. of toleration, this fingularity has pro- 


ceeded from the fteady refolution of the civil magiftrate, in op-. 


pofition to the continued efforts of prielts and bigots. 


The. diane of ZOR OASTER fhut: the doors of 8 
againft all but the Macrians{,. Nothing could more obftrué: 
the progrefs of the PERSIAN conquelts, than the furious zeal; 


© Pluck de lid & OGmde SS Lib fab fe 


{ Hyde de Relig. vet. Perfarum, .. 
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of that nation againft the temples and images of the GREEKs, 
And after the overthrow of that empire, we find ALEXANDER, 
as a polytheift, immediately re-eftablithing the worfhip of the 
-BABYLONIANS, which their former princes, as monotheifts, 
had carefully abolifhed *. . Even the blind and devoted attach- 
ment of that conqueror to the GREEK fuperftition hindered | 
not but he himfelf facrificed according to the BABYLONIsH 
rites and ceremonies J, - 


So fociable is polytheifm, that the utmoft fiercenefs and 
averfion, which it meets with in an oppofite religion, is {earce 
able todifguftit, and Keep it at a diftance. AvcGusTus praifed 
extremely the referve of “his prandfon, Carus Cxsa R, when 
pafling by JenvsaLem, he deigned not to facrifice according 
to the cuftom of the JewisuH law. But for what reafon did 
AvucusTus fo much — approve of this-condut? Only Be aule 


_ that religion was by the Pacans ofteemed ignoble and bar- 
barous f + Ss 


I may venture to affirm, that few corruptions ‘of idolatry 
and polytheifm are more pernicious to political fociety than 
_ this corruption of theifm |, when carried to the utmoft height. 
"The human facrifices of the CARTHAGINIANS, MEXICANS, 
and Ls barbarous nations *, fearce exceed the inqui- 


Haen 


. xped, i, Id. 1 ie vil. — 
fd. ibid. e a Ce in vita ta Aug. Ce 93 ae 
{| Corruptio optimé ; pelfima. — 
i= “Mot nations have fallen into this guilt; though perhaps, thar’ impious 5 fuperti- 
“tion has 1 neyer prevailed very much in any civilized nation, unlefs we except the Car- 
THAGINIANS. ‘For the Tyriaxs foon abolithed it. A facrifice is conceived as a 
prefent; and any prefent is delivered to the deity by deftroying it, and rendering it 
ee to men; 2 — what i is folid, foe out the liquid, and killing the 


ri 


animate. 
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fition and perfecutions of RomE and Maprip. For befides, 
that the effufion of blood may not be fo great in the nner 
cafe as in the latter; befides this, I fay, the human vidims, 
being chofen by lot, or by fome exterior figns, affect not, in 
fo confiderable a degree, the reft of the fociety. Whereas vir- 
tue, knowlege, love of liberty, are the qualities, which call 
down the fatal vengeance of inquifitors ; ; and when expelled, 
leave the fociety in the moft fhameful ignorance, corruption, 
and bondage. The illegal murder of one man by a tyrant is 
more pernicious than the death of a thoufand by pelienes, 
famine, or any undiftinguifhing a) 


In the temple of Drana at ARIcra near Rome, whoever 
murdered the prefent prieft, was legally intitled to be inftalled 
his fucceflor+. “A very fingular inftitution: For, however 
barbarous and bloody the common fuperiftitions often are to” 
the laity, they — turn to oe advantage of the a 
order. 


Sect. X. With ee to Cour age or Abe. ) 


From the ees 2 main and ile eae we may form 
fome other obfervations, which will alfo confirm the vulgar obfer- 
vation, that the corruption of the bef things gives rife to the 


wortt. 


Where ‘the deity is reprefented as 5 infinitely fuperior to man- 
kind, = belief, though ee jaf, is. apt when pone 


animate. Be want of a better way of ions ue ee we do burelres 4 an injury ; 
and fancy that we thereby exprefs, at leait, the ‘heartinefs of our good-will and ado- 
ration. Thus our mercenary devotion deceives ourfelves, and imagines it deceives 


-the deity. + Strabo, lib. v. Sneton. in vita Cal, 


Mout — | with 
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with fuperftitious terrors, to fink the human mind into: the- 
lowelt fabmiffion and:abafement, and to reprefent the monkith 
virtues of mortification, penance, humility and paflive fuffer-- 
ing, as the only qualities which are acceptable-to him. But: 
where the gods are conceived: to be: only a. little fuperior to- 
mankind, and.to have been, many of them, advanced from 
that inferior rank, we are more at our eafe in our addreflés to 
them, and. may. even, without profanenefs, afpire fometimes: — 
to a rivalfhip and emulation:of them... Hence activity, {pirit,. 
| courage, magnanimity, love of liberty, -and all the virtues, 
which aggrandize a people. 


‘Fhe heroes in paganifm correfpond exaly to: the faints ins - 
popery and holy dervifes in. ManomEetTANisM.. The place of: 
Hercules, THgseus, HEcToR, RoMULUS,. is now fup-- 
plied by Dominre, FRANCIs, ANTHONY, and BENEDICT.. 
And inftead of the deftrn€tion of moniters,. the fubduing- 
‘tyrants, and the defence of our. native country;  celeftial: 
“honours are obtained by whippings and faftings, by cowardice: | 


and humility, by abjeét fubmiffion and flavith obedience:. 


One great incitement to the pious ALEXANDER in his wars. 
like expeditions was his rivalihip of HercuLes.and. Bac-- 
| CHUS, whom he juftly pretendedto. have excelled *. BRasi-- 
“pas, that generous and noble Spartan, after falling in. 
battle, had heroic honours paid him. by the inhabitants of 
AmpHipoxis, whole defence the had embraced}. In general, 
all founders of ftates and colonies amongit the GREEKS were 
raifed to this inferior rank of divinity, by thofe who reaped 
the benefit of their OOS 


* * Ado pal” = 2 = : + Thucyd. lib. Vv. 
| | ‘This 
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"This gave rife to the obfervation of Macut AVEL 4, that 
the doétrines of the CurisTIAN religion (meaning the.catho- 
lic; for he knew no other) which recommend only paflive 
courage and fuffering, had {ubdued the fpirit of mankind, and 
had fitted them for flavery and-fubje€tion. This obfervation 
would certainly be juft, were there not many other circumftances 
in human fociety, which controul the genius and character of a 
geligion. : Bes : 


Brasrpas feized a moufe, and being bit by it, let it-go. 
There is nothing fo contemptible, fays he, but what may be fafe, 
af it has but courage to defend atfelf t. BELLARMINE, pati- 
ently and humbly allowed the fleas and other odious vermin — 
to prey upon him. We /ball have heaven, lays he, toreward 
us for our fu iferings. + But thefe poor creatures have nothing but 
the enjoyment of the prefent life ||. Such difference is there 
between the maxims of a GREEK hero. and a. CaTHoxic 
faint. 


SEcT. Xl. With regard to Reqfom or Afar.” 


Here is J inet obfervation t to fe fame purpofe, and anew 
proof that the corruption of the belt things begets the wort. 
If we examine, without prejudice, the antient heathen mytho- 
logy, as contained in the poets, we fhall not: difeover in it any 
fuch monftrous abfurdity, as we may be apt at firft to appre- 
hhend. Where is the difficulty of conceiving, that the: fame 

“powers or principles, whatever they were, which formed this 
— wilible world, men and animals, produced: alfo « a sabes of 


gs 


* Biker: ee t ‘Plat. ‘Apopth. 
}| Bayle, Article BaLLARMINE. 
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intelligent creatures, of more refined fubftance and greater- 
authority than the reft? That thefe creatures may be caprici« 
ous, revengeful, paffionate, voluptuous; is eafily conceived’; 
nor 1s any circumftance more apt, among ourfelves, to-engen= - 
der fuch vices, than the licence of abfolute authority. And 
in fhort, the whole mythological fyfem is fo-natural, that, in 
the vaft variety of planets and worlds, contained in this uni«. 
verfe, it feems more than probable, that fomewhere or othes,, 
-_ it is really, carried into- execution, 


The chief objeftion to it with regard to this planet, is, that: 
it is not afcertained by any juft reafon, or authority. The: 
antient tradition, infifted on by the heathen priéfts and theo-. 
logers, is but a weak foundation; and tranfmitted alo fuch’a-. 
number “of contradi@tory reports, fupported, all‘ of them, by 
equal ‘authority, that it became abfolutely impoffible to fix a. 
preference amoneft them. A’ few volumes, therefore, muft 
contain all the polemical writings of pagan-priefts. Ther 
whole. theology muft confift more of traditional ftories and? 
faperftitious practices than of. philofophical argument and con-- 
ae 


Bat. he deities forms'the -fundamental. principle of any 
popular. religion,, that tenet is fo confor mable to found reafon, . 
that philofophy is apt to incorporate itfelf with. fuch a fyftem OF 
theology. . ‘And if the other. dogmas of. that. fyftem, be.con-- 
_ tained in a facred book, fuch as the Alcoran,. or. be determined | i 
_by any vifible authority, like that of: the Roman pontif, fpe= - 
_culative reafoners-naturally carry on their affent, and embrace 
3 theory, which has been inftilled into them by their earlieft : 
education, and. which alfo sonetes ao: degree of. confiftence - 
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and uniformity. Butas thefe appearances are fure, all of them, — 
to prove deceitful, philofophy will foon find herfelf very un- 
equally yoaked ‘with her new aflociate; and inflead of regu- 

lating each’principle, as they advance together, fhe is at every 
| ‘turn perverted to ferve the purpofes of fuperflition.. For befides 
the unavoidable incoherences, which muft be: reconciled and 
adjufted;, one may fafely affirm, that all popular theology, 
efpecially the fcholaftic, has a. kind of appetite for abfurdity 
and contradi€tion. If that theology went not beyond reafon | 
and common fenfe, her do&rines would appear too .caly and. 
familiar. Amazement muft of neceflity be -raifed: Myftery - 
affected : Darkneis and, obfcurity fought after :. And a founda- 
tion of merit afforded the devout votaries, who defire an oppor- 
tunity of fubduing. their rebellious a by the belief of the 
moft unintelligible fophilms. 


Etclefiaftical hiftory fufficiently confirms Aue TOeOtOns. 
When-a-controverfy is ftarted, fome people pretend always | 
with’ certainty to fortell the iffue. Which ever opinion, fay 
they, is moft contrary to plain fenfe is {ure to prevail; even. 


where the general intereft of the fyftem requires not that deci-. 


fion. Though the reproach’ of herefy may, for fome time, . 
be bandied about among the difputants, it always refts at lat 
on the fide of reafon- Any one, it is pretended, that has but - 
learning enough of this kind to know the definition of Arian, . 
PELAGIAN, ERASTIAN, SOCINIAN, SABELLIAN, EUTYCHI-- 
AN, Nestorian, MoNOTHELITE, &c. not to mention PRO= — 
TESTANT, whofe fate is yetaincertain, wall be convinced. of the — 
truth of .this obfervation. 7 Tis thus a fyftem becomes more 
abfurd in the end, merely from its Being. reafonable and ee 
fophical i in the beginning. | ; 


is 
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To. oppofe the torrent of fcholaftic religion “by fuch feeble 
»maxims as thefe, that ot 2s ampofible for the fame to be and not 
to be, that the whole is greater than apart, that two and three 
-make five; is pretending to ftop the ocean with a bull-ruth. 
Will you fet up profane reafon again{t ‘facred myftery? No 

punifhment is great enough for your impiety. And the fame 
Sires, which were kindled for heretics, will ferve alfo for 
:the deftruGtion of philofophers. 


‘Sect. XU. With regard to Doubt or Conviction. 


“We meet every day with people fo feeptical with regard to 
‘hiftory, that they affert it impoffible for any nation ever to 
“believe fuch abfurd principles as thofe of Grerk and Ecyp- 
FIAN paganifm ; and at the fame time fo ‘dogmatical with 
regard to religion, that they think. the fame abfurdities are to 
be found in-no other communions. CamByses entertained 

“like prejudices ; and very impioufly ridiculed, and even wounded, 

APIs, the great god of the EcypT1ans, who appeared to his 
profane fenfes nothing but a large’ fpotted bull. But Hrro- 
‘DoTUs* judicioufly afcribes this fally of paffion to a real — 
smadnefs, or diforder of his brain : Otherwife, fays the hiftorian, 
he never would have openly affronted any eftablifhed worfhip. 

- For on that head, continues he, every nation are beft fatisfied 


“with their own, and think ay have. the advantage over every 
| -other | pation, = 


It aaa be allowed, that se Roman Catholics are a ‘very 
‘learned fet; and ‘that no one communion, but that of the 
Church o ee, can. sles their set the moft learned 
= 7 Lib. i e538 | 

OF 
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of all the Chriftian churches: Yet AvERROEs, the famous 
ARABIAN, who, no doubt, had heard of the Eeyp rian fuper- 
ftitions, declares, that of all religions, the moft abfurd and 


nonfenfical is that, whofe votaries eat, after having created 
their deity... 


1 believe, indeed, that there i is no tenet in all paganifm, 
which would give fo faira {cope to ridicule as this of the real 
prefence : For it is fo abfurd, that it eludes the force of almof 
all argument.. There are even fome pleafant ftories of that 
Kind, which, though fomewhat profane, are commonly told 
by. the Catholics themfelves. One day, a prief, it is faid, 
gave inadvertently, inflead of the facrament, a counter, which | 
_ had by accident fallen among the holy wafers. The commu- 
nicant waited patiently for fome time; expecting it would dil- 
folve on his tongue: but finding that it fill remained entire, 
he took it off. J wi/h, cried: he to the prieft, you have not 
committed jome miptake: I wifh you have not given me God the 
Father::. He is fo hard and tough there is na fwallowing 


Aum. 


A famous: general, at that time in the Muscoy ITE fervice, 
having come to Parts for the recovery of his wounds, brought 
along with him a young Turk; whom he had taken prifoner. 
Some of the. do@ors of the Sornonne (who are altogether 


as politive as the dervifes.of CoNSTANTINOPL#) thinking it _ 


a pity, that the poor Turx fhould be damned for Ee! ae | 
firuGtion, folicited Musrapua very hard to turn Chriftian, 

and promifed him, for his encouragement, plenty of good 
wine in this world, and paradife i in the next. ‘Thefe allurements 


were too powerful to be refifted; and eri having been — 
: well 
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avell infiru€ted and catechized, he at laft agreed.to receive the 
-facrament of baptifm and the Lord’s fupper. The prieft, how- 

‘ever, to make every thing fure and folid, ftill continued his in- 
~ LruGions ; and began his catechifm the next day with the ufual 
queftion, How many Gods are there? None at all, replies 
‘BENEDICT; for that was his new name. How! None at 
all! cries the prieft. Yo be fure, {aid the honeft profelyte, 
You have told me all along that there 1s but one God: oF | 

| yefterday Teat him, 


Such:are the doGtrines of our brethren, the Catholicks. But 
to thefe doftrines we are fo accuftomed, that we never wonder 
at them: Though, in a future age, it will probably become — 
difficult to perfuade fome nations, that any human two-legged 
creature could ever embrace fuch principles. And it is a 
thoufand to one, but thefe nations themifelves fhall have fome- 
thing fullas abfurd in their own creed, to which they will give 
‘a. moft implicite and. moft religious affent. 


Tlodged once at Parts, in the fame hotel with an embafia- 
dor from Tunis, who, having paffed fome years at Lonpon, 
was returning home that way. One day I obferved his | 
Moortsu excellency diverting himfelf under the — with 
furveying the fplendid equipages that drove along; whén there 
chanced to pafs that way fome Capucin friars, oe had never 
feen a TURK; as he, on his part, though accuftomed to the 
Eu ROPEAN dreffes, had never feen the grotefque figure of a 
Gapucin: And there is‘no expreffing the mutual admiration, — 
awith which they infpired each other. Had the chaplain of the | 
- embafly entered into a difpute with thefe Franciscans, their 
- reciprocal furprize had been of the fame nature, ‘And thus all 

| smnan- 
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mankind ftand flaring at one another; and there is no beating 
itout of their heads, that the turban of the AFRICAN is not 
juft as good or as bad a fathion as the cowl of the EuRopgan. 
He is avery boneft man, faid the prince of Sauure, {peaking 
of de RuYTER, It as a pity be were a Chri UE 


How can you worthip fs ne onions? we fhall foe a 
SoRBONNIST to fay to a prieftof Sais.. If we worfhip them, 
_ replies the latter; at leaft, we do not, atthe fame time, eat 
them. But -what flrange objets of adoration are cats and 
monkies? fays the learned doétor. They are at leaft as good 
as the reli€ts or rotten bones of martyrs, anfwers his no lefs 
learned antagonift. Are you not mad, infifts the Catholic, to 
cut one another’s throat about the preference of a cabbage or a 
cucumber? Yes, fays the pagan; I allow it, if you will con- 
fefs, that all thofe are fill madder, who fight about the pte~ 
ference among volumes of fophiftry, ten thoufand of which 
are not equal in value to one cabbage or cucumber {. 


+ Itis ftrange that the Ecyprian religion, though fo abfurd, fhould yet have borne — 
fo great a refemblance. to the JewisH, that antient writers, even of the greatelt 
genius, were not able to obferve any difference betwixt them. For it is very remark- 
able that both Tacirus aud Surtonivs, when they mention that decree: of the fe- 
nate, under Tiberius, by which the Ecyrrian and JewtsH profelytes were banifhed 
from Rome, exprelly treat thefe religions asthe fame; and it appears, that™even the 
decree itfelf was founded on that fuppofition. *¢ A€&tum & de facris Ecypriis, Jupar- 

“ crsque pellendis ; fatumque patrum confultum, ut quatuor millia libertini gene- 
<6 ris ea /uperftitione infeCta, quis idonea etas, in infulam Sardiniam veherenturs, co- 
** ercendis illic latrociniis, & fi ob gravitatem coeli interiffent, wile damnum ¢ Ceteri 

© cederent Ira, nifi certam ante diem profanos ritus exuiffent.” Tacrr. ann: 
lib. di. c, 85. ** Externas ceremonias, ZEGYPTIOS, JUDAICOSQUE Titus compel 

‘© cuit; coadtus qui /uper/itione ea tenebantur, religiofas veftes cum inflrumento omni 

** comburere, &c.” SUETON, TIBER. C. 30. Thefe wife heathens, obferving fome- 

thing in the general air, and genius, and {pirit of the two religions to be the fame, 
efteemed the difference of their dogmns too frivolous to deferve any attention. 


Vou. I. — Q44q De Every 
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Every by-ftander will eafily judge (but unfortunately the by- 


- flanders are very few) that, if nothing were requifite to efta- 


\ 


epi gam. 


bith any popular fyfiem, but -the expofing the abfurdities:of 
other fyftems, every. votary of every fuperflition could give a 


- fafficient reafon for his blind and bigotted attachment to the 


principles, in which he has been educated. But without fo ex- 
tenfive a knowlege, on which to ground this aflurance, (and 
perhaps, better without it) there is not wanting a fufficient | 
ftock of religious zeal and faith among mankind. Dropo- 
Rus SICULUS* gives a remarkable inftance to this purpofe, of 
which he was himfelf an -eye-witnels. While EeypT lay 
under the greateft terror of the Roman name, a legionary” 


foldier having inadvertently been. guilty of the facrilegious: 


impiety of ‘killing a cat, the whole people rofe upon him. - 


with the utmoft fury; and all. the efforts of the prince were: 
“not able to fave him. The fenate and people of Rome, Tam. 


perfuaded, would not, then, have been fo delicate with regard, 


to their national: deities. “= “They very frankly, al little.after that. 


‘time, voted AuGUSTUS. a. place i dn the celeftial manfions ; ; and: 


would have dethroned every god in heaven, for his fake, had: 
he feemed to defire it. Prefens divus habebitur AvGusTus,, 
fays | HORACE. That is a very important point: And in other: 


nations: and. other ages the. fame cireumfance has. not been: 


= When oe the XIV. = ae on Tee the px or of the Jefuits sallee SE 3 
- =e the Soe ori ed the ane s arms to oe put up o over their gate, eng so took ge 


_Impia gens, sliuim ae eos Deum... : 
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Notwithftanding the fandity of our holy religion, fays 
Tuniy {, no crime is morecommon with us than facrilege : 
But was it ever heard of, that an icyp Tran violated the 
temple of a cat, an ibis, or a crocodile? There is no torture, 

an MicypT1aN would not undergo, fays the fame author in 
- another place ||, rather than” injure an ibis, an afpic, a cat, 
a dog, or a crocodile. Thus it is — true, what DRYDEN 


obferves, 


ts Oe whatfoe’ er defcent their olka be, 
“ Stock, ftone, or other homely pedigree, 
Tn his defence his fervants are as bold, 
“ As if he had been born of beaten gold. : 
ne geo and ACHITOPHEL. 


SR a rag ee a a 


Nay, the ie the materials are, of which the divinity i is com- 
pofed, the ereater devotion 18 he likely ‘to excite in the breafts 
of his delided yotaries. “They exult in their fhame, and make 
a merit with their deity, in braving, for his fakes all the ridi- = 
cule and contumely of his enemies. Ten thoufand i Orn faders 

inliftt themfelves under _the hol} iners, and even openly > 
“triumph in ‘thofe parts of their religion, which their adverfaries 


_ regard as the moft oS 


“There occurs, | own, a difficulty in the MeyPTiIan he 
of theology ; as indeed, few fyftems are entirely free from 
~ difficulties. Its. evident, from their method of propai tion; 
that a couple of cats, in fifty we yeas, would flock a whi g 
dom; and if that religious veneration were full: ald Ck, it 
would in twenty more, not only be eafier in’ “Ee yer to find 
: a god than a man, which PETRONIUS fays was the cafe in 


pe nat, Deor. i. | Tule. Quek, lib. v. Sater ae 
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fome parts of Iraty; but the gods muft at laft entirely ftarve- 
the men, and leave themfelves neither priefts nor votaries re=. 
maining. It is probable, therefore, that that wife nation, 
the moft celebrated in antiquity for prudence and found policy; 
forefeeing fuch dangerous confequences, referved all their 
worfhip for the: full-grown divinities, and ufed the freedom to. 
drown: the holy fpawn or little fucking gods,. without any 
feruple or remorfe. Thus the practice of warping the tenets 
ef religion, in order to ferve temporal interefts, is not, by any 
means, to be regarded as an invention of thefe latter ages. . 


The learned, philofophical Varro, difcourfing of religion, 
pretends not to deliver any thing beyond probabilities-and ap-. 
pearances: Such was his good fenfe and moderation! But the: 
paffionate, the- zealous AucusTIN, infults the noble Roman 
on. his {ceptici{m and referve, and profeffes the moft thorough 
belief and affurance*. A heathen poet, however, contem- 
porary with the faint, abfurdly efteems the religious fyftem of 
the latter fo falfe, that even the credulity. of children, he fays, 
could not engage them to believe it ai 


Ts it faa, when miftakes are fo common, to find every 
one pofitive and dogmatical? And that the zeal often rifes in 
proportion to the error? Moverunt, fays. SpaRTIAN, © -¢4 
——— id ee Oe OEE mutuare cietue 


If ever Gas was a nation. or a Pine. in which the public, = 
= loft all authority over mankind, we magne expect, that 


* De civitate Dei, lib. iii. c. 17. 

+ Claudii Rutilii Numitiani iter, lib, i. 1, 386. 

t In vita Adriani, : oe See 
| oe ibs 
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infidelity in Rome, during the CicERONEAN age, would 
openly have erected its throne, and that Cicero himfelf, in 
every fpeech and action, would have been its moft declared 
abettor. But it appears, that, whatever fceptical liberties that 
great man might ufe, in his writings or in philofophical con- 
verfation; he yet avoided, in the common conduct of life, the 


imputation of deifm and profanenefs. Even in his own fa-— 


mily, and to his wife TERENTIA, whom he highly trufted, 
he was willing to appeara devout religionift; and there re- 


mains a letter, addrefféd to her, in which he ferioufly defires. 
her to offer facrifice to APOLLO and AiscULAPIUS, in grati-. 


ao for the recovery of his health *: 


PompEY’s. devotion was much more eee. In all his. 
condu, during the civil wars, he paid a great regard to au- 


guries, dreams, and prophefies {.. AUGUSTUS was tainted 
with fuperftition of every kind. ‘As itis reported of Mii= © 


TON, that his poetical genius never flowed with eafe and. 


abundance inthe fpring; fo Aucusrus obferved,. that his 


own genius for dreaming never was fo. perfect, during that 


Ps 


feafon, nor was {fo much to be relied on, as during the reft 
of the year, That great’ and able emperor was alfo extremely 
aneafy when he happened to change his fhoes, and put the 
right foot fhoe on: the left foot }: In: fhort; it cannot be 


doubted, but the votaries of the-eftablifed fuperftition of an= 


tiquity were as numerous in every ftate, as thofe of the modern 
religion are at: prefent. Its influence was as univerfal; ; though 
it was not fo es As many people ave their aflent ROsIe ys 


* Lib. 14. ae oae 
+ Cicero de divin. lib. ii. ¢. 24. . 
p-Supton. Auc. cap. 90,.9!, 92 Pury. tb. i, cape we 


+ 3 


though . 


7 
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‘though that ‘alfent was not feemingly fo. 2. precife, and 
affirmative. | ; 
“We may obferve, that, notwithfanding the dogmatical, 
‘imperious ftyle of all fuperftition, the conviion of the re- 
‘ligionifts, in all ages, is more affected than -real, and {carce 
ever approaches, in any degree, to that folid belief and per- 
fuafion, which governs us in the common affairs of life. Men 
-dare not avow; even to their own hearts, the doubts, which 
they entertain on fuch fubjedts: They make a merit of impli- 
cit faith; and difguife to themfelves their real infidelity, by 
the ftrongelt affeverations and moft pofitive bigotry. But 
‘nature is too hard for all their endeavours, and fuffers not‘ the 
-obfeuré, glimmering light, afforded in thofe fhadowy regions, 
to equal the {trong impreflions, made by: common fenfe and 
by experience. ‘The ufual courfe of men’s conduct belies their 
words, | and: fhows, that the affent in thefe matters is fome 1 un< 


accountable. operation of the mind between difbelicf and con= 


wiGion, but approaching much 1 nearer a former than the 
fatter. : pees 


ens therefore, the mind of ‘man appears of {fo loofe and 
unfteady a contexture, that, even at prefent, when fo many 
perfons find ; an anteret in continually employing on it the 
chifel and the hammer, yet are they not able to engrave theo- 
logical tenets — any lafting impreffion ~how much more 


muft this have been the cafe in antient times, when the retainers 

to the holy. fun@ion were fo much fewer in comparifon? No 

wonder, ~ that : the appearances were then very inconfiftent, 

and that men, on fome occafions, might feem determined in- 

fidels, and enemics to the eftablithed religion, without being 
: fo 
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fo in oe or at leaft, without knowing their. own minds. 
in that particular. 

‘Another ont, which rendered the antient religions much — 
loofer.than the modern, is, that the former were traditional 
and the latter are Scriptural . and the tradition i in the former. 
was complex, contradidory, and, on. many ‘occafions, doubt- 
ful; fo that it could not’ pofibly be reduced to any fandard. 
oa canon, or afford any determinate articles of faith. The 
-flories of the gods were numberleis like the popith. legends ;. 
and though every one,. almoft, believed a: part.of thefe Rlories, Ss 
yet no one could believe or know the whole: While, at the 
fame time, all muft have acknewleged, that no one part flood: 
on a better foundation than the reft. The traditions of diffe-. 
= Cities and nations were’ ssl on many occafions, Se 


to. the a And as there- was an in fe punter ét ftories 
with regard to which tradition was nawife politive; 3 th es eras 
Se was ies from. = moft fundamen 


ior ‘(heeere : a a-cloud, Whee one. 
approached to it, aad ae it: - piecemeale “Te could never 
be afcertained by any fixed dogmas-and principles. And though 


this. = ee aos Hints of oe ——— 


foie es a opinions, 
termined ae 


< oe OSS ae eee 
ee : ‘ ieee ee a> st eae aoe 
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To which we may add, that the fables of the pagan religion 
were, of themfelves, light, eafy, and familiar; without devils 
or feas of brimftone, or any objects, that could much terrify 
the imagination. Who could forbear fmiling, when he thought 
of the loves of Mars and VENUs, or the amorous frolics 
of JupireRr andPan? In this refpedt, 1t ‘was a true poc- 
tical religion; if it had not rather too much levity for the 
wraver kinds of poetry. We find that it has been adopted by 
modern bards; nor ‘have thefe talked with greater freedom 
and irreverence of the gods, whom they regarded as fictions, 
than the antients did of the real obje€ts of their devotion. 


The inference is by no means juft, that becaufe a fyftem of 
religion has made no deep impreffion on the minds of a people, — 
it muft therefore have been pofitively rejected by all men of 
common fenfe, and that oppofite principles, in {fpite of the 
prejudices of education, were generally eftablifhed by argu- 
‘ment and reafoning. I know not, but a contrary inference 
may be more probable. The lefs importunate and afluming 
any fpecies of fuperftition appears, the lefs wall ‘it provoke men’s 
fpleen and indignation, or engage them into enquiries concern- 
ing its foundation and origin. This, in the mean time, is ob- 
vious, that the empire of all religious faith over the under- 
‘flanding is wavering and uncertain, fubject to all varieties of 
humour, and dependent on the prefent incidents, which ftrike 
the imagination. ‘The difference is only in the degrees. An 
antient will place a ftroke of impiety and one of fuperftition 
alternately, through a whole difcourfe*: A modern often — 

= thinks 


* Witnefs this remarkable paflage of Tacitus: “ Preeter multiplices rerum, hu- 
 manarum calus, coelo terraque prodigia, & fulminum monitus, & futurorum pre- 
‘¢ fagta, 


5 
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thinks in the fame way, though he may be more guarded in his 
xpreflions. : 


Lucian tells us exprefly *, that whoever believed not the 


moft ridiculous fables of paganifm was efteemed by the people’ | 


profane and impious. ‘To what purpofe, indeed, would that 
agreeable author have employed the whole force of his wit 
and fatire againtt. the national religion, had not the religion 
been generally believed by his countrymen and contemporaries ? 


Livy }, acknowleges as frankly, as any divine would at 
prefent, the common incredulity of his age ; but then he -con- 
demns it as feverely. And who can imagine, that a national 
| fuperftition, which could delude fo great a man, would not 
alfo impofe on the generality of the people® =~ 


The Stoics beftowed many magnificent and even impious 
_ epithets on their fage; that he alone was rich, free, a king, 
and equal to the’ immortal gods. They forgot to add, that 
he was not inferior in prudence and underftanding to an old 
woman, For furely nothing can be more pitiful than the fen= 


timents, which that fe@ entertained with regard to.all popular 


fuperftitions ; while they very ferioully: agree with the common 
augurs, that, when a raven croaks from the left, it is a good 


“¢ fagia, leta, triftia, ambigua, manifefta. Nec enim unquam - -atrocioribus populi 
«© Romani cladibus, magifque juftis judiciis approbatum eft, non efle cure Diis fecu- 


&¢ ritatem noftram, -efle ultionem.” Hif. lib.i, AucusrTus’s quarrel with Nep-— fi 
TUNE is an inftance of the fame kind. _ Had not the emperor b believed Neptune to 


-be areal being, and to have dominions over the fea, where had been the foundation of 


his anger? And if he believed it, what madnefs to provoke fill farther that deity > > 


The fame obfervation may be made upon QUINCTILIAN’s oe on account. 


of the death of his children, lib. vi. Pret. 
* Philopfeudes. : + Lib, x. cap. 40. 


Wor, tL AEE Bee omen 5 
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omen; but a bad one, when a rook makes a noife from the 
{ame quarter. PanzTrus was the only Stoic, athongft the 
Greeks, who fo much as doubted with regard to auguries and 
divinations*.. Marcus ANTONINUs f tells us, that he him- 
felf had received matiy admonitions from the gods in his fleep. 
Itis true, Eptcretus { forbids us to regard the language of 
rooks and ravens; but it is not, that they do not fpeak truth: 
It is only, becaufe they can foretel nothing but the breaking 
of our neck or the forfeiture of our eftate ; which are circum~ 
flances, fays he; that nowife concern us. Thus the Strorcs 
join a philofophical enthufiafm to a religious fuperftition. The 
force of their mind, being all turned to- the fide of morals, 
unbent — in thatof religion ||. 


Piero ‘f introduces SOCRATES icaiae shat the acct- 
fation of impiety ratfed againft him was owing entirely. to his: 
rejeding fuch fables, as thofe of SATURN’ 8 cotinine his fa~ 
ther, Uranus, and Jupiter’ s dethroning SaTuRN: Yet 
in a fubfequent dialogue §, Socrarrs.confeffes, that the doc- 
trine of the mortality of the foul was the received opinion of 


the people. Is there here any contradittion! Yes, furely< 
But the contradiction is not in PLATO; its in the people, 


aioe ates —* 4#n general, axe always compofed of 


Ss 


= Gen de Divin. lib.1. cap aes “& Te 
t Exch § - 


| The Stoics, Lown, were not quite orthoisx in the eflablithed religion; but one 
enay fee, from thefe inftances, that they went a great way: And the people undoubt= 
edly went every length. = 


4+ Eutyphro, 2 § Phado. — — | vs 


¢ 
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the moft difcordant parts; efpecially in an age, when fuperfli- 
tion fate fo eafy = ce upon ig fue oe 


{ Xenopuon’s conduct, as related by himfelf, is, at once, an inconteftible proof 
of the general credulity of mankind in thofe ages, and the incoherencies, in all * 
ages, of men’s opinions in religious matters. ‘hat great captain and philofopher, 
the difciple of Socrates, and one who has delivered fome of the moft refined fenti- 
ments with regard to a deity, gave. all the following marks of vulgar, pagan fupertti- 
tion. . By SocRATES’ s advice, he confulted the oracle of Detrut, before he would 
engage in the expedition of Cyrus. De exped. lib. i. p. 294. ex edit, Teuncl. 
Seesa dream the night after the generals were feized ; which he pays great regard tO; 
but thinks ambiguous. Id. p. 295. He and the whole army regard fneezing asa 
very lucky omen. Id. p. 300. Has another dream, when he comes to the river 
Crnt aires, which his fellow general Currosopuus, alfo pays. great regard to. Id. 
‘ib. i iv. p. 323. Ihe Greeks fuffering from a cold north wind, facrifice to it, and the 
hiftorian obferves, that itimmediately abated. Id. p. 329. XenoPHon confults the 
facrifices in fecret, before he would form any refolution with himfelf about fettling a 
colony. ‘Lib, Vv. p. 3598 He Ahimfelf a very fkilful augur. Id. p. 361. Is deter- 
mined by the vitims to refufe the fole command of the army, which was offered him. 
Lib. vi. p. 273. Cieanper, the Spartan, though very -defirous of it, refufes it 
for the fame reafon. 1d. p. 392. -Xeworuon mentions an old dream with the inter- 
pretation given him, when he firft joined Cyrus, P. 373. Mentions alfo the place 

of HeRcuces’s defcent into hell as believirig it, and fays the marks of i it are fill re- — 
maining. Id. p. 375. Had almoft flarved the army rather than” lead to the field 
apainft the aufpices. Id. p. 382, 383. His friend, Eveipes, the augur, would 
not believe that he had brought’ no money from the expedition; till-he (Eu cures) 
facrificed, and then he faw the matter clearly i in the Exta, “Lib. vil. p. 425 The 


fame philofopher, propofing a project of mines for the increafe of the ATHENIAN 
revenues, advifes them fir to confult the oracle. De rat. red. p- 392. ‘That all 
this devotion was nota farce, in order to ferve a political purpofe, appears both 
from the faéts themfelves, and from the genius of that age, when little or nothing 
could be gained by hypocrify. Befides, Xenop HON, as appears from his Men 
lia, was a kind of heretic in thofe times, which no political devotee ever is. Iti is for 
' the fame reafon, I maintain, that Newton, Locke CLarke, ‘&C. being Daan or 


_ Socinians, were very fincere in the creed they profeffed : And E dlways oppofe this 


argument to fome libertines, who will needs have it, that it was impoflible but that 
fhefe great philofophers muft have been hypocrites. . ee 


RirrQg = = = = The 
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~ The fame S GpRO, who affected, in his own family, to ap= 
pear a devout religionift, makes no feruple, in a public court 
ef judicature, of treating the do€trine of a future flate as a 
_moit ridiculous fable, to which no body could give any atten-- 
tion™. SanLust + reprefents Casar as {peaking the fame: 
language in the open fenate f{.. ; 


But that oi thefe freedoms implied not a total and univerfal 
infidelity and feepticifin amongit the people, is too apparent to 
be denied.. ‘Though fome parts of the national religion hung 
loofe upon the minds of men, other parts adhered more clofely- 
to them: Andit was the great bufinefs of the {ceptical philo-- 
fophers to how, that there was no more foundation for one. 
than for the other.. This is the artifice of Corra in the 
dialogues concerning the nature of the gods. He refutes tlie 
whole fyftem of mythology by leading the orthodox,. gradually 
3 from. the more momentous. {tories, which were believed, to the 
“more frivolous, which every one ridiculed: From the gods to : 
the goddefles; from: the goddeflés to the nymphs; from tHe: 
“nymphs to. the fawns and fatyrs... His mafter CARNEADESS 
had employed the fame method of reafoning eee 


= Pro ClurnTio-cap: Or, + De beila Carizin. - 

= + Cicero (Tate. Quatt.) lib. 1, cap. 5,6. and Seneca (Epift. 24.) as alfo Juve-- 
“nau. (Satyr.:2.) maintain that there is: no boy or old woman fo-ridiculous as to be- 
“Vieve the poets: in their accounts of-afuture ftate. Why then does. Lucrerivs foe 
“highly exalt “his matte or freeing: us from thefe terrors? Perhaps’ “the generality of 
~ mankind were then in the difpofition of CepHaLus in PLaTto (de Rep. lib. i.) who 

while he: was young and healthful could ‘ridicule thefe ftories ; but as foon as he be- 
came old and infirm, began to entertaimr ‘apprenenfions of their truth, This, we. 
" qeay- obferve, not to be unnfual even at prefent. 

: | Ssxr. Emeir. advert. Marurm. lib: De eee 


ce 
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Upon the whole, the greateft and moft obfervable diiferences 

between a ¢raditional, mythological religion, and a /yftematical, 
fcbolaftical one, are two: The former is often more reafonable, 
as confifting only of a multitude of ftories, which, however 
groundlefs, imply no exprefs abfurdity and demonftrative con- 
tradiction ; and fits allo {o eafy and light on men’s minds, that 
' though it may be as univerfally recéived, it makes no fuch: 
deep impreflion on the affections and Meee: 


Sect. Xl. Impious Conceptions of the divine Nature in mofe Se 
popular Religions of both kinds. 


‘Fhe primary religion of mankind arifes chiefly from an 
anxious fear of future events; and what ideas will naturally 
be entertained of invifible, unknown powers, while men lie 
under difmal apprehenfions: of any kind, may eafily be con- 
ceived. Every image of vengeance, feverity, cruelty, and 
malice muft occur and muft augment the affright and horror, 
which opprefles the amazed religionift. A panic having once ~ 

feized the mind, the active fancy full: farther multiplies the ob- 
jects. of terror ; Sod vices ‘that ee rotourd darknefs, or; what is’ 
wortle, that olimmering light, with which we are invironed, 
reprefents the {pectres of divinity under the moft dreadful ap- 

“pearancesimaginable. And no idea of perverfe wickednefs can’ 

be framed, which thofe terrified devotees do not ee with=- 
out-ter uples apy. to their deity, 


This appears ae aad ee of ons | when furveyed in’ 
one light. Butit we conlider, on the other hand, that {pizit ” 


of eve and eulogy, which neceflarily has ee in all religions, 
anid | 
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and which is the confequence of thefe very terrors, we mutt 
expedt a quite contrary fyftem of theology to prevail. Every 
virtue, every excellence, muft be afcribed to the divinity, and 
no exaggeration be deemed fufficient to reach thofe perfe@tions, 
swith which he is endowed. Whatever ftrains of panegyric 
“can be invented, are immediately embraced, without confult- 
_ ing any arguments or phenomena. .And it is efteemed a fuf- . 
ficient confirmation of them, that they give us more magni- 
ficent ideas of the divine object of our worfhip and adoration. 


Here therefore is a kind of contradi€tion between the diffe- 
rent principles of human nature, which enter into religion. 
Our natural terrors prefent the notion of a devilith and mali- 
cious deity: Our propenfity to praife leads us to acknowlege 
an excellent and divine. The influence of thefe oppofite prin- 


ciples are various, according to the different fituation of the 
human Senne. | =a . 


In very foe and ignorant nations, fuch as the AFRI- 
cANs and INDIANS, nay even the JAvonese, who can form 
no- extenfive ideas of power and knowlege, worfhip may be 
paid toa being, whom they confefs to be wicked and deteftable ; 
_ though they may be cautious, perhaps, of pronouncing: this 
judgment of him in public, or in his temple, where he : may 
be fuppofed ae hear their reproaches. 


Such rude, unperee ideas oF ‘the Divinity a sie ee to’ 
all idolaters; and it may fafely be affirmed,- that the GREEKS 
_ themfelves never got entirely rid of them. It is remarked by 
“Kenopuon*, j in praife of BOER ET ES: | that that pica 


*§ Mes ee : = 
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affented not to the vulgar opinion, which fuppofed the gods to 
know fome things, and be ignorant of others: He maintained 
that they knew every thing; what was done, faid, or even’ 
thought. But as this was a ftrain of philofophy -+ much above 
the conception of his countrymen, we need not be furprized, 
if very frankly, in their books and converfation, they blamed’ 
the deities, whom they worthipped i in their temples. It is ob-: 
fervable, that HERODOTUS in particular feruples not, in many 
paflages, to afcribe envy to the gods; a fentiment, of all others, 

the moft fuitable to 2 mean and devilith nature. The pagan 
hymns, however, fung in public worfhip, contained nothing: 
but epithets of praife; even while the aGtions afcribed to the’ 
gods were the moft barbarous and deteftable.. When Timo-~ 
TuEus, the poet, recited a hymn to Drawa, where he enu- 
merated, with the greateft eulogies, all the actions and attri< 
butes of that cruel,. capricious eoddets: May your daughter, 
-. fard one sees become Juch as the deity whom you celebrate t.. 


But as men farther exalt the idea of their divinity 5 ee ee 
often their notion of his power and knowlege. only, not of his 
goodnels, whichis improved. On-the contrary, in proportion’ 
to the fuppoted extent of His ference and authority, - their ter= 
vors naturally augment; while they believe, that no fecrecy” 
ean conceal them from his ferutiny, and that even the inmoft’ 
recefles.of their breaft le open before him. They muft then: 
‘be careful not to form exprefsly any fentiment of blame and: 
SS a mut aS Le rayithment, sae - 


ee 
+ It was confidered araonge. the Se as a very. Sad philofophical : 
paradox, that the prefence of the gods was not confined, to the heavens, but was ex-~ 
tended every where; as we learn from: Luvei AN. Hermotimus fi we De eis. 
‘ + Piurarcne de Superiit. 
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And while their gloomy apprehenfions make them afcribe to 
him meafutes of condua, which, in human creatures, would 
be highly blamed, they muft fill affeé to praife and adniire 
that conduG in the object of their devotional addreffes.. Thus 
it may fafely be afarmed, that moft popular~religions are 
really, in the conception of their more vulgar votaries, a {pecies 
of dzemonifm; and the higher the deity is exalted in power 
and knowlege, the lower of courfe is he frequently deprefied 
in goodnefs and benevolence; whatever epithets of praifemay 
be beftowed on him by his amazed adorers. Amonett idola- 
ters, the wor eds may be falfe, and belie the fecret opinion : But 
amongft more exalted religionifts, the opinion itfelf often 
contracts a kind of falfehood, and belies the inward fentiment. 
The heart fecretly detefts fuch méafures of cruel and implaca~ 
ble vengeance; but the judgement dares not but pronounce 
them perfe& and adorable. And the additional mifery of this 
inward conteft aggravates a the other terrors, by which thefe 
eee victims to uperftition are for ever haunted. 


Luctan * oben that a young: man, ; who reads the hiftory 
of the gods in HomeER or HeEsrop, “and finds their. factions, 
wars, injuftice, inceft, adultery, and other immoralities fo 
highly: celebrated, is much furprized afterwards, when he 
comes into the world, to obferve, that punifhments are by law 
inflicted on the fame a@tions, which he had been taught to af- 
cribe to fuperior beings. = The contradi tion is ftill perhaps 
ftronger between the reprefentations ‘given us by fome latter 
_ religions and our natural ideas of generofity, lenity, impar- 
Aiality, and juftice; and in proportion to the multiplied terrors 
of thefe ee me barbarous conceptions of the divinity 


* Necyomantia. 
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are multiplied upon us”. Nothing can preferve untainted the 
genuine principles of morals in our judgment of human con- 
: duc, 


* Baccus, a-divine being, is reprefented by the heathen mythology as the inver- 
tor of dancing and the theatre. Plays were antiently, even a part of public worthip 
on the moft folemn occafions, and often employed:in times of peitilence, to appeafe 
the offended deities. But they have been zealou‘ly profcribed by the godly in latter 
ages; and the play-houfe, according to a learned divine, is the porch of hell. _ 


_ But in order to fhow more evidently, that it is poflible for a religion to reprefent 
the divinity in ftill a more immoral and unamiable light than the antients, we fhall 
Cite a long paffage from an author of tafte and imagination, who was furely no enemy 
to Chriftianity. It is the Chevalier Ramsay, a writer, who had fo laudable an incli-. 
nation to be orthodox, that his reafon never found any dificulty, even in the dectrines 
which free-thinkers feruple the moft, the trinity, incarnation, and fatisfaCion: Flis 
humanity alone, of which he feems to have had a preat ftock, rebelled againgt the 
the doétrines of eternal reprobation and predeftination. He expreffes himfelf thus: 
‘ What flrange ideas,’ fays he, < would an Indian or Chinefe philofopher have of 
“< our holy religion, if they judged by the {chemes given. of it by. our “modern free- 
« thinkers, and pharifaical do&tors of all: fects? According ‘to the odious and too 
© vulgar fyftem, of thefe incredulous feoffers and credulous {criblers, ‘* The God of the 
«© Jews is a moft cruel, unjuft, partial, and fantaftical. being. He created, about 
«* 6900 years ago, a man anda woman, and placed them in a fine garden i in Asta, of 
_. which there are no remains. This garden was. furnithed with all forts of trees, 
<* fountains, and flowers.. He allowed them the. ufe of all the ‘fruits of this beautiful 
ce garden; except of one, that was planted in 1 the mid& thereof, and that had in it 
«4 fecret virtue of preferving them in continual health and Visors of body and mind, 


“* of exalting their natural powers and making them wife. The devil entered into 
« the body of a ferpent, and folicited the firft woman to eat of this forbidden fruit 5 
« the engaged her hufband to do the fame. To punith this flight curiofity and natu- 
«< ral defire of life and knowlege, God not only threw our firit parents out of para- 
‘¢ dife, but he.condemned all their pofterity to temporal mifery, and the greatelt part 
<< of them to eternal pains, though the fouls of thefe innocent children have no more 
«* relation to that of Apam than to. ‘thofe OF Nero and Manomer 5 “fince, accord- 
“‘ ing to the {cholaftic drivellers, fabulifts. and ‘mythologitts, all fouls are created _ 
** pure, and infufed immediately into mortal bodies, fo foon as the fcetus is formed. 
“s¢ To accomplifh the barbarous, partial decree of predeftination and reprobation, 
“* God abandoned all nations to darknefs, idolatry and fuperitition, without any - 
& faving knowlege or falutaty graces ; unlefs it was one particular nation, whom he 
_ Vou. Il, Sle : us) ‘ chofe 
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dua, but the abfolute neceffity of thefe principles to the ex 
iftence of fociety. If common conception can indulge princes. 
| | in: 


4* chofe as his peculiar people. This chofen nation was, however, the moft ftupid, 
“ ungrateful, rebellious, and perfidious of all nations. After God had thus. kept the 
* far greater part of all the human fpecies, during near 4000 years, in a reprobate 
‘ fate, he changed all of a fudden, and took a fancy-for other nations, befide the- 
‘© Jews. Then he {tnt his only begotten Son to the world, under the human form,. 
** to appeafe his wrath, fatisfy his vindictive juftice, and die for the pardon of fin. 
“© Very few nations, ‘however, have heard of this gofpel; and ali the reft, though left: 
*t in invincible ignorance, are damned without exception, or any pofibility of remif- 
«* fion. The greateft part of thofe who have heard of it, have changed only fome. 
* fpeculative notions about God, and.fome external forms in worfhip.: For, in other: 
«< refpetts, the bulk of Chriftians have continued as corrupt as the reft of mankind in 
“¢ their morals; yea, fo much the more perverfe and criminal, that their lights- 
“« were greater. ‘Unlefs it be a very {mall fele&t number, all other Chriftians, like 
s¢ the pagans, will be for ever damned; the great facrifice ofrered up for them will. 
‘¢ become void and of no effect, God will take delight for ever in their torments. 
« and blafphemies; and though he can, by one flat, change their-hearts, yet they 
sé will remain for ever unconverted and unconvertible,. becanfe he will be for ever 
= -unappeafable and irreconcileable. It is true that all this. makes God odious, -a 
«¢ hater of fouls, rather than a lover of them; a cruel,. vindictive tyrant, an impotent. 
** oy a wrathful demon, rather than an all-powerful, beneficent Father of {pirits: Yet 
** allthis isa myftery. He has fecret reafons for his condu@, that are impenetrable 3: 
** and though he appears unjuft and barbarous, yet we mult believe the contrary, be-: 
* caufe what is injuftice, crime, cruelty, and the blackeft malice in us, is-in him 
ee jultice, mercy, and fovereizn goodnefs.” Thus. the incredulous free-thinkers,. 
« the judaizing Chriftians, and the fataliftic doétors have disfigured and difhonoured. 
M the fablime myfteries of our holy faith ; thus they have confounded the nature of 

* good and evil; transformed the moft monftrous paffions into divine attr ributes, and 
33 farpaffed the pagans in blafphemy,. by afcribing to the eternal nature, as “perfec- 
* tions, what makes the moft horrid crimes amongit men. The grofler pagans con-. 
= tented themfelves with divinizing luft,. inceft, and adultery; but the pedsiieian 
* doétors have divinized cruelty; wrath, fury, vengeance,. and all the blackeft vices.” 
See the Chevalier Ram MSAY’S co oe of natural and revealed religion, 
Part i. p. 401.. 


The fame author afferts, in other places, that the Armiaian and Molinift ichemes. 
ferve very little to mend the matter: And having thus —— himfelf out of all re- 
ceived 
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in a fyftem of ethics, fomewhat different from that which 
‘fhould regulate private perfons; how much more thofe fuperior . 
beings, whofe attributes, views, and nature are fo totally un- — 
known tous? Sunt fuperis fua jura*. The gods have maxims 
of juftice peculiar to themfelves. 


Sect. XIV. Bad Influence of moft popular Religions on Morality. 


Here I cannot forbear obferving a faét, which may be worth 
the attention of thofe, who make human nature the object of 
their enquiry. It is certain, that, in every religion, however 
fublime the verbal definition which it gives of its divinity, 
many of the votaries, perhaps the greateft number, will fill 
- feck the divine favour, not by virtue and good morals, which 
alone can be acceptable toa perfect being, but either by frivo- 
lous obfervances, by intemperate zeal, by rapturous ‘extafies ; 
or by the belief of myfterious or ‘abfurd opinions: The leaf 
part of the Sadder, as well as of the Pentateuch, confifts in 
precepts of morality; and we may be affured alfo, that that 
part was always the leaft obferyed and regarded, ‘When the 
old RoMANS were attacked with a peitilence, they never 
afcribed their fufferings to their vices, or dreamed of repen- 
tance and amendment. They. never thought that they were 
the general robbers of the world, whofe ambition and avarice - 
made es the earth, and reduced — nations to want 


oon feGis of Chriftianity, he‘is: obliged to advance’ aifyfiem of his own, Sei | isa 
kind of Origexi/m, and fuppofes the’ pre-exiftence of the fouls both of men and beafts, 
- and the eternal falvation and converfion of all men, beafts, and devils: ” “But this no- 
| tion, being quite peculiar to himfelf, we need not treat of. I thought the opinions of 
his ingenious author very curious; but I pretend not {o warrant the Te of them. 


* Ovip, Metam. ib. $F O46 
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and begeary.. Vhey only created a dilator *, in order to drive: 
-a nail-into a. door.5..and by that means,’ they thought that 
they had fufficiently appeafed theit incenfed deity. 


“In Ecina, one faction entering into a confpiracy, barbar-. 
oufly and treacheroufly affaffinated feven hundred of their fel-. 
low=citizens; and ¢arried their fury fo far, that, one miferable 
fagitive having fled to the temple, they cut off his hands, by 
which he clung to the gates, and carrying him out of holy 
ground, immediately murdered him. By this impiety, fays: 
HeERopotus7, (not by the other many cruel aflaflinations) | 
we, offended the gods, and coniracted au whempuaple & guilt. . 


Nay; it we fhould fuppofe, what feldom happens, that«a 
popular religion were found, in which it was exprefly declared 
that nothing but morality could gain: the divine favour; if an 
order of priefts were inftituted to- ‘inculcate. this opinion; in 
daily fermons, and with all the arts of perfuafion ; ~yét fo inves 
terate are the people’ S prejudices; that for want of fome other 
fuperftition, they would make the very attendance on'thefe fers 
mons the effentials of religion, rather than. place them in vir- 
tue and pood.morals. Fhe fublime prologue of ZALEuCUSs’s 
jaws | infpired not the Locrrans, fo far as we can learn, with 
any founder notions of the meafures of acceptance with the 
daty, than were familiar to the other. GREEKS. 


This obfervation, then, holds univerfally But Aflone 1 my 
be at fome lofs to account fori it. It isnot fufficient to obferve, 
that the. people, every where, desrade their deities 1 into a fimi~ 


tude with: ‘themfelves, and confider them merely as a obs 


* Called Eidane clavis eeade caufa. ae Tink L Vile, 3. 
3 Biba t To be ue in Diop. Sire. lib, xi, 
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of human: creatures; fomewhat more potent and intellizent. : 
‘This will not remove the difficulty.. For there is‘no man fo 
ftupid, as that, judging by his natural reafon, he would. not - 
efteem virtue and honelty the mot valuable qualities, which any 
perfon could poffefs... Why not afcribe the fame fentiment to . 
his deity? Why not make all religion, or the chief put Of it, - 
to confift in thefe attainments? 


Nor is it fatisfadtory 1 to fay, that the ae of morality is ; 
more difficult than that of fuperftition ; and is therefore rejected, | 
For, not to mention-the exceflive penances of tHe Brachmans 
and Talapoins ; ; it is certain, that the Rhamadan of the TURKS, . 
during which the poor wretches; for many days, often in the 
hotteft months of the year, and in fome of the hotteft climates - 
of the world, remain without eating or drinking from the : 
rifing to the fetting of the fun; this Rbamadan, Tiny, mutt 
be more fevere than the pra@tice of any ‘moral duty, even to | 
the moft vicious and depraved of mankind. The four lents 
of the MuscoviTeEs, and- the aufterities of fome Roman Ca- 
tholus, appear more difagreeable than meeknels- and benevo-.— 
lence. “In fhort,: all VIEtUC,_ when men are “reconciled to. it by 
ever fo little practice, is agreeable : : Al fuperftition i is tor ever 


odious and iparibeiome 


Perhaps, the following account ‘may- ‘be received as a-true 
{olution of the’ diffiictilty.” “The duties which a man performs ie 
as a friend or parent, feem merely owing to his. benefator or | 
children; mor can he. be: ‘wanting: to” thefe duties, “without - 
breaking through all the ties of nature and morality. A ftrong 
inclination may prompt him to the performance : : A fentiment ~ 

of order and moral beauty joins its force to thefe natural ties 
7 ren 


= 
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And the whole man, if truly virtuous, is drawn to his duty, 
-without any effort or endeavour. Even with regard to the vir- 
tues, which are more auftere, and more founded on reflection, 
fuch as public fpirit, filial duty, temperance, or integrity; the 
moral obligation, in our apprehenfion, removes all pretence to 
religious merit; and the virtuous conduét is efteemed no more 
than what we owe to fociety and to ourfelves. In all this, a 
fuperfiitious man. finds nothing, which he has properly per- 
formed for the fake of his deity, or which can peculiarly 
recommend him to the divine favour and prote€tion. He con- 
fiders not, that the moft genuine method of ferving the divi- 
nity is by promoting the happinefs of his creatures. He fill 
looks out for fome more immediate fervice of the fupreme 
Being, 1 in order to allay thofe terrors, with which he is haunted. 
And any practice, recommended to him, which either ferves 
fo no purpofe in life, or offers the ftrongeft violence to his 
‘matural inclinations; that practice he will the more readily 
embrace, 6n account of thofe very circumftances, which fhould 
make him abfolutely reject it. It feems the more purely religi- 
ous, becaute it proceeds from no mixture of any other motive 
_ov confideration. And if, for its fake, he facrifices much of 
his eafe and quiet, his claim of merit appears ftill to rife upon 
chim, in proportion to the zeal and devotion which he difcovers. 
In reftoring a loan, or paying a debt, his divinity is nowife 
beholden to him; becaufe thefe acts of juftice are what he was 
bound to perform, and what many would have performed, 
were there no god in the univerfe. But if he faft a day, or 
; give. himfelf a found whipping ; this has a dire&t reference, 
in his opinion, to the fervice of God. No other motive could 
engage him to fuch aufterities, ‘By: thefe diftinguithed marks 


of 
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ef devotion, he has now acquired the divine favour and may 
expect, in recompence, prote€tion and fafety in this world, 
and eternal happinefs in the next. 


Hence the ereateft crimes have been found, in many inftances, 
compatible with a {uperftitious. piety and devotion: Hence it 
is juftly: regarded as unfafe to draw any certain inference in 
favour of a man’s morals from the fervour or firi€tnels of his. 
religious: exercifes, even. though. he himfelf believe them. 
fincere. Nay,-it has been. obferved; that enormities | of the: 
blackeft die, have been rather apt to produce fuperftitious ter— 
rors, and encreafe the religious paflion. Bomiucar, having 
formed a-confpiracy for. affaflinating at once the whole fenate- 
of CARTHAGE, and invading the liberties of his country, loft: 
the opportunity, from a: continual regard to omens and pro—- 
phefies. Tho/e who undertake the moft crimmal and ‘moft dan—- 
. gerous enterprizes are commonly the moft fuperfiitious ; aS an. 
antient hiftorian * remarks on this occafion. ‘Their. dévotion.. 
and f{piritual faith rife with: their fears. CATILINE. was not 
contented with the eftablifhed deities, and. received. rites OE 
the national religion: His anxious terrors made him feck new~ 
inventions of this kind 1 which he never probably had dreamed’: 
of, had he remained a good. citizen,.. and obedient to os laws. 


of his country. 


‘To which we. may adh that; even after the commiffion of 
crimes, there arife remorfes and fecret horrors, which give no 
reft to the mind, but make it have recourfe to religious rites . 
and ceremonies, as expiations of its offences... ‘Whatever 
weakens or diforders the ‘internal frame promotes the : 

* Drop. Sic. ib. xv. : 


+ Cic. Catit. iy. Satnusr. de bello Carin, . : = 
a intereits : 
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— of fuperftition: “and nothing is “more deftrudiive 
to them ‘than a manly, fieady virtue, which. either preferves 
us from difaftrous. melancholy. accidents, or teaches ‘us to bear ~ 
them, . During fuch. calm funfhine of the mind, thefe fpectres. 
A of falfe divinity. never ‘make ‘their appearance. On the other 
“hand, while we abandon ourfelves 1 to the natural undifciplined 
-fuggeltions of our timid and anxious hearts, every kind of 
barbarity is aferibed to the fupreme Being, . from the terrors 
with. which we are agitated ; ; and every kind of ‘caprtice, from 
the methods which we embrace in order to appeafe him. Bar- 
barity, caprice ; thefe qualities, however nominally difguiled, 
we may. univerfally obferve, form. the ruling character of the 
‘deity 3 in. popular religions. Even priefts, inflead or correcting 
thefe depraved ideas. of mankind, have ‘often been found ready 
; {0 ee and encourage > them, AES more ¢ tremendous the divi- 
: ef! his moinifters And the more unaccountable the mea= 
oe fures or ‘acceptance, required by him, the more neceflary does 
at become to abandon” our. “natural reafon, and yield to their 
phoflly guidance and diredtion. ) Thus it may ‘be allowed, that 


| the artifices of. men aperavate our natural infirmities and fol- 
lies. of, this kind, but never originally beget ‘them. - Their 
aS ‘Foot, firikes deeper | into the mind, and fprings from the Zee 
S : tial and univerlal Diepeiees of human matures; > | 


é So 


Secor. BY. General Gr wollen, 


oe the eae of men, barbarous and add: : 


. - ‘be! fo. preat,, that’ ‘they may not fee a fovereign author in the 
nes _ amore obvious. works of nature, to which. they. are fo. much- 


. fami- 
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familiarized; yet it fcarce feems poflible, that any one of good _ 
underftanding fhould reject that idea, when once it is fuggefted 

to him. A purpofe, an intention, a defign is evident in every 

thing ; and when our comprehenfion is fo far enlarged as to - 
contemplate the firft rife of this vilible fyftem, we muft adopt, 
with the ftrongeft conviction, the idea of fome intelligent caufe ’ 
or author. The uniform maxims too, which prevail through- 
out the whole frame of the univerfe, naturally, if not necef-_ 
farily, lead us to conceive this intelligence as fingle and undi~— 
vided, where the prejudices of education oppofe not fo reafon- 
ble a theory. Even the contrarieties of nature, by difcover- 


ing themfelves every where, become proofs of fome confiftent — 


plant, and eftablifh one tingle purpofe or intention, however 
inexplicable and epcom pubs 


Good and ill are napveral ey intermingled and confounded ; 
happinefs and mifery, wifdom and folly, virtue and Vice. . 
Nothing is pure and entirely of a piece. All advantages are 
attended with difadvantages. An univerfal compenfation pre- 
vails in all conditions of being and exiftence, And it is fearce 
ee for us, by our. moft chimerical ‘withes, to form the 

ea Of a ation or fituation altogether c defirable. The draughts 
- life, according to the poet’s fi@tion, are always mixed from | 
the veffels on each hand of JuriTer: Or if any cup be pre- 
fented altogether pure, it is drawn only, as the fame poet tells 
us, from the left-handed vefiel, | | 


The more exquilite any good i 189 of. which a finall foecimen 
is afforded us, the fharper is the evil, allied to it; and few» 
exceptions are found to this uniform law of nature. The mot 7 
fprightly wit borders on madnefs; the higheft effufions of j joy e 
produce the deepett melancholy ; ; the moft ravithing pleafures 

Vor. IL. Tut 3 are 
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are attended with the moft cruel laffitude and difguft; the moft 

flattering hopes make way for the fevereft difappointments..- 
_ And in general, no courfe of life has: fuch fafety (for happi-- 
nefs is not te be dreamed of) as the temperate and: moderate, 
which maintains, as far as poflible, a mediocrity, and a kind. 
of infenfibility, in every ting, 


Ais the good, the ereat, the fublime, the ravithing are found’ 
eminently in the genuine principles of theifm ; it may be ex-. 
pected, from the analogy of nature, that the bafe, the abfurd, 
the mean, the terrifying will be dilcovered equally in religious, 
Gidtions and chimeras. : ae 


The univerfal propenfity to believe in invifible, intelligent: - 
power, if not an. original inftin&, being at leaf a general: 
attendant of human. nature, may be confidered as a kind of 
mark or flamp, which the divine workman. has fet upon his. 
_work; and nothing furely can more dignify mankind, than: | 
to be thus fele€téd from all the other parts of the univerfe,, 
and to bear the image or impreffion. of the fupreme Creator. 
But confult this image, as it commonly appears in the popular: 
_réligions of the world. Wow is the deity disfigured in our — 
reprefentations of him'! What caprice, abfurdity, and immo-.- 
tality are attributed’ to him! How much is he degraded even: 
below the character which we thould naturally, in. common: 
‘life, afcribe to a man of fenfe and virtue ! = 


s * 
SSE ae 


What a: noble privilege ‘is it of human reafon to attain the- 
Knowlege of the fupreme Being; and, from the vifible works 
of ‘hature, be enabled to infer fo fublime a: principle as its fo-- 
vereign Author ? _ But turn the reverfe of the medal, Survey 
moi nations and moft ages, Examine the religious principles, . 


‘ 
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which have, in fad, prevailed in the world: You will fearcely 7 
be perfuaded, that they are other than fick men’s dreams: or 
perhaps will regard them more as the playfome whimfies of 
monkeys in human fhape, than the ferious, pofitive, dogma~ 
tical afleverations of a being, who dignifies himfelf with the 
name of rational. : : 


Hear the verbal proteftations of all men: Nothing they are 
fo certain of as their religious tenets. Examine their lives ; 
You will fearcely think that they repote the fmalleft confidence 
in them. - ee 


The Srcaret and teh zeal gives us no fecurity againft hy-~ 
pocrify: The moft open impiety is attended with a facred 
dread and compundiion, 


No theological abfurdities fo glaring as have not, fometimes, 
been embraced by: men of the greatelt and moft cultivated un- 
-derftanding. No religious precepts fo rigorous as have not 
| been adopted by the moft voluptuous and mott abandoned of = 
“men. Zoe 


Ignorance is the mother of devotion : a maxim that is pro- 
verbial, and confirmed by general experience. , Look out fora : 
people, entirely void of religion + If you find themat all, be 
affured, that they are but few degrees removed from brutes. __ 


What fo pure as fome of the AG included i in fome theo- — cS 


logical fyftems? What {6 corrupt as fome of the Zee ee 
which thefe fyftems give rife? 2 


The pee VIEWS exhibited by the belie of Futurity, SS 
are ore and delightful, But how quickly vanith, on the 
Ber Be: to 7 = appearance - 
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_ appearance of its terrors, “ho keep a more firm and durable 
~ poffeffion of the human mind ? . 


The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mytftery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, fufpence of judgment appear the only 
refult of our moft accurate ferutiny, concerning this fubjec. 
But fuch is the frailty of human reafon, and fuch the irrefiftible 
contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could 
{carce be upheld; did we not enlarge our view, and oppofing 
one fpecies of fuperftition to another, fet them a quarrelling ; 
while we ourfelves, during their fury and contention, happily 
make our efcape, into the calm, though gpicury, regions of 
philofophy. 
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* * The Numeral Letiers refer to the Volume, and the Figures to 


the Page. 
Bes 
A BASEMENT, not the natural Confequence of Polytheifm, 
ii. 474. 
AbftraGtion, what, ii. 183. 


Abfurdity, not always the greateft in Polytheifm, ii. 475. 

—-, greedily coveted by popular Religions, ii. 476. 

Academy, French, their Harangues, i. 115. 

Acheans employed Force in forming their League, 1. §19- 

——, their Number, i. 483. see 

~ Addifon quoted, i. 96, 149, 217.. ii 201. 

7Ef{ebynes quoted, 1.363, 477. 

7E{chynes Socraticus quoted, ii. 405. 

fEtolians, their Number, i. 482. 

Agathocles, the Tyrant, his Cruelty, %. 456, 457+ 

Agreeablenefs, a Source of Merit, ii. 333. 

-—-, to Ourfelf, ii. 334, 3355. occ. 

ai eg fo Ota ne op Gace 

Agriculture, how beft encouraged, 1.293, 467. 

Alcoran, its Ethics, i. 257. ~ 

Alexander the Impofter of Lucian, his Artifice, il. 139. - 

Alexander the Great, his Saying to Parmenio, ii. 335. 

— his Toleration, ii. 472. ; 

—— his Emulation of Bacchus, ii. 474. 

Alexandria, its Size, and Numbers of its Inhabitants, i. 4905 

Allegiance, its Obligation, whence, i. 526. u. 284. 

Allegory of Avarice, i.84. —- . so, 

- has naturally place in Polytheifm, ASS AGOe oe ee 
Anacreon quoted, i. 422. De pete ee eo: Es 
Analogies, and fometimes flight ones, their Influence in Jurifprudence, it. 
272; 392+ ee ees 

ee the firft Theift, and the firft accufed of Atheifm, iis 4.5.20. 

Ancillarioli, what, i, 427. : a 


bree secon 


Angels, 


i < 


iw @. 


Animals, their Reafon, ii. 121, 122, &c. 
Antioch, its Size, i. 490. 


501. i. 414. 
Arnobius quoted, fi. 449, 457. 
Argens, Marques de, quoted, i. 211. = 


Ariftocracy, Polifh, Venetian, in what re 
ARISTOPHANES, not impious according to 
——————-——_. quoted, i, 4306. 


Armftrong, Dr. quoted, ii. 401 


Box: 


Angels, modern, equivalent to the Deities of the Philofophers, ii, ASA. 


-Antipater, the Cyreniac, his Saying, 1.196. : . 
 APPIAN Alexandrinus quoted, i. 365, 419, 442, 448 452, 454, 461, 473, 


_ ARiosTo, his CharaGter, i. 261, quoted, i. 975 145: - 
ARISTIDES the Sophift quoted, i. 485, 506. 


{pects different, ia uy: 
the Ideas of Antiquity, ii. A493 


ARISTOTLE quoted, i. 240, 43634979, 403. ii. 27, 4035 7 Mo eee 


ARRIAN quoted, i. 139, 392,404. il. 472, 474. 


Atheifm, whether poffible, ii. 173. - 


ATHEN £us quoted, i. 475, 477, 4793 506. 


ATHENS, i. 103, 290, 363, 459, 476, 47 


7, 518. 


Athenians, on’ what they chiefly valued themielves,-ii. 3432 


Athenian Man of Merit, if. 408, &c. 


Auguftine (Saint) his Dogmatifm, ti. 484. 


@ 5 


Auguftus, his Impiety mixed with Superftition, dis 4go, 8 


: his Superfition, ti. 48s. 
Auguitus, his Age compared with that of 


Aunoi, Madame, quoted, aga gees 32 


a 


Camillus, i. 290, 


Aurelius, Marcus, his Theifm, it. AeA. ‘his Superfition, 490, . 
Auftria, Houfe of Caufes of its Decay, i. Seg es 
Authority of Teachers, ufeful to check ity 1. 1928 


280. =e = aaa as oe sie an Sea 


RAs ON, quoted, i. 51, 98, 230, 2993 il. 152, 2903 460. -. 


So . 
Banks and Paper Credit, whether advanta 


Bernier, what, il. 58, 59, &c. a 
Bellarmine Cardinal, his Saying, il. 475. 


Benevolence, i. 91, difinterefted real, if. 


° 
7 


Ballance of Power, i. 34, 374---Of. Trade, i. 348, 351:—Of Property, 


| Beous, 1. 319, 3575 358. 
~  Barbarity, an Attribute of the Deity in popular Religions, ii. 504. 
Bartoli’s Plans of antiene Buildings, i. 485. - Se Ste % 
| Bayle quoted, ii. 278, 475. oss Sec ot 
_. Beauty, why the Obje@ of Pride, ii, 205. - 


i 


my 


243, 244, &c. its kinds, 249, 2 


Virtue, 251, from its Utility, 253, fromits Agreeablenefs, 3ar, 


Berkeley, Dr. a real Sceptic, ii, 180, quoted, i, 237. 
Berne, Canton of, its Treaf{ure, 1. 364, 8 


Bentivoglio quoted, 4152385 2 


a 


: 7; ; 


_ Boccace 
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Boceace quoted, i. 198. 
Boileau quoted, ii. 336. : 
Bolingbroke quoted, i, 27, 40, 67. 
Boffuet, i. 114. 

Boulainvilliers quoted, i. 532. ii. 463. 
Brafidas, his Saying, ii. 475. 

Brumoy, Pere, quoted, ii, 449.: 


“(NZESAR quoted, i. 228, 448, 500, 501. ii. 448, 458. 
C Cambyfes, his Extravagance, ii. 478. : NS 
Capitolinus quoted, i. 530. - : ae 
Caprice, an Attribute of the Deity in popular Religions, ii. 504. 
Carlifle, Earl of, quoted, i. LAG. os 
Cartes, Des, quoted, i. 244. ii. 88. 

Carthage, its Size and Number of its Inhabitants, i. AQ4.- 
Carthaginians, their human Sacrifices, ii. 472. 
Catholics, Roman, Genius of their Religion, i. 80. 

led into Abfurdities, ii. 479. Ese 

Caro de re ruftica, quoted, i. 439. : 

_ Cato of Utica, his Speech to C#sar, i. 306. 


‘Causeand Errecr, its Idea, whence, ii. 35, 36, &c...: Its Definition, 91, ills. 


Caufes moral, how far they contribute to national Characters, i, 223¢. 


Phyfical, how far,i.235.° Be 
Caufation, a-Reafon of: Affociation, ii. 24, 63, &c. 


Cavalier Party, i. 65, 

Cervantes, his Merit, i. 217, quoted, 264. = 
Chance, what, ii. 69. ts Influence in Society, i. 12362 
Characters, national, i. 223, 224. ee 

Charles, the 12thof Sweden, his:-Character, ii,343.. 

Chaftity, its Merit, whence, 1.986. = = 

Cheerfulnefs, its Merit, whence, ii. 333. 

_ China, its Excellence and Defe&s, i, 132. pe oS es Be 
-Chriftian Religion founded in Faith, not in Reafon, HN. 150, 151, &c. 


Cicero quoted, i. 20, 62, 100, 105, 107, 109, 140,197, 291, 386, 431, 4543. 
405s 4752 488, 503, i. 65, 252, 2553 266, 324, 350, 423, 483, 4909. 


72) Doe oe 
Circulation its Meaning, i. 395. 


City, Reafons which limit the greatnefs of every city, i: 4940 ae = 


Cleanlinefs, its Merit, whence, ii. 
Clergy, why no friends to Liberty, i. 62. Ee 
Cold, greater in antient Times, 1.495, &c. 

Golonefi and Orfini, Parties in modern Rome, i, 52. 


CoLUMELLA quoted, i. 345> 4245 4303-434, 440, 441, 49 e eye a ee 


Comitia centuriata & tributa, their different Powers, i. 417, ie 
Gommerce, .its Advantages, 7. 288, foreign, its. Advantages, i.:296. 


Comy- 5 
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Commonwealth perfect, Idea of it, i, 563, &e, 

Companionable Qualities, ii, 347. 

Comparifon, its Effect, i. 88, neceflary to forming the Tafte, 268. 

Comte, Pere le, quoted, ii. 448. 

Condé, Prince of, a Saying of his, i. 1300 

Confucius, his Difciples Deifts, i. 79. 

Congreve, his Character, i. 219. 

ConjuncTion frequent, conftant, the only Circumftance from which we 
know Caufe and Effect, ii. 84, 89, 98, &c. 

Connexion neceflary, our Idea of it, ii. 73, &c. 

_ Conftantine, Emperor, his Innovation, i. 389. 

Conftitution, Britifh, i. 27, 45, 46, 47. 

Contiguity, a Reafon of Affociation, il. 24, 62. 

Contraé& Original, i. 511, &c. 

' Conventions, whether the Source of Juftice, ii. 389, &e. 

Convention, flrongeft, but not more general, in ‘Theifm, ii. 478, 479. 

Corn diftributed in 1 Rome, i i. 487. 

Corneille his Character, i. 219, quoted, ii, 26. 

Corpus juris civilis quoted, 1, 4385 452. 

Courage, how far national, i. 240. 

its Merit, whence, ii. 337. 

‘Country Party, i. 29, 61 

Court-Party, t.29, 61. 

Creation or F oo of the avons enters not into the primitive Religion, 
ii. 447, 

Credit mane its Abufes, i. 302: . a & 

Currivs, Quintus, quoted, i. 241, 490. i. 450, 467. 

Cusrom or Habit the Source of experimental Reafoning, ii. 54. 

The great Guide of Life, ii. 56. 

~Cuftoms, fome remarkable ones, i. 412, &c. 


yas the i his Boatt of his Ability 1 in drinking, i, 241. 


D. 
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Dioporus Sicuxus his Charaer, i. 470. - 

— Superftitious, yet nota Theift, ii. 451. oes 

— Quoted, i. 23, 1135240, 290, 363, 376, 449, 456, 457, 460, 46, 
404, 466, 471, 474, 476, 481, 432, 490, 499, 501,500, 510. - il. 2565 
328, 446, 448, 451, 500, 503. . : 

Diocenes Lagrrivs quoted, i. 471. li. 458. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, his CharaGter, ii, 4209. 

Dion Cassius quoted, i. 344. e 

Dionysius Halycarnaflzeus quoted, i. 215, 228, 460, 484. ii, 444, 4 

Dionyfius the Tyrant, his Maffacres, i. 456. 

his Army, i. 290, 473. © 

Difcretion, its Merit, whence, ii, 318. 

Divifion of Property, ufeful, i. 450. 

Domeftic Situation of Antients and Moderns, i. 428, 429. 

Dorians and Ionians, i. 239s ee. 

Drinking, the Ability of, meritorious among the Antients, i. DAs 

Dryden quoted, i.-225. ii. 483. 

Dubos, Abbe, quoted, i. 245, 354, 495, 504. 

Duelling, i. 148, 


- : : ee 
FS LE CrIcs a Set of Philofophers in antient Rome, remarks on, i. 
133° ieee 


Egyptians, why Perfecutors, ii,4yt. 4909 
Egyptian Religion, a Difficulty in it, if. 483. . 
——————— and Jewith, refembling, each other ii. 481. 
Elizabeth, Queen, whether her Refurrection could be proved, ii. 1 ve 
Eloquence, i. 104, &c,. 2 
ee nih, i115. 
_ Empires great, deftructive, i. 383. Pee ee 
Energy, its Idea, ii. 75, iO Gap Sr Re 
Enelifh, their national Charater, whence, i. 233. 
Enthufiafm, defended and explained, i. 74, 75, 76. 
Envy, whence, ii. 218. : 
Epaminondas his Character, ii. 328. eee ee 
Epictetus, his Idea of Virtue, ii. 4.03, his Superftition, ii. 490. 
Epicurus, his Apology, ii. 157. : . 
Why he betook himfelf to Philofophy, ii. 453. 
_ The Epicurean, i. 153. 
Ergaftula, very frequent antiently, i. 430, 442. =~ 8, 
eauty of the. Circle, i. 185. ee 


Euclid treats not of the B 
Euripides quoted, ii. 445. te ee 
Europe, its Advantages from its Situation, i, 133. : 
Evidence, natural and moral, of the fame Kind, ii. ros. 
Exchange helps to keep the Ballance of Trade, i. 352. a: 
Exchange, difficult to know, whether for ar againft a Nation, i. 348. 
Z}iles in Greece, how numerous, i. 457. 2 | eae 
Vou, Il, 5 Pua a Ex- 


= 
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- ExpERIENCE, the Source of all our Reafoning with Regard to Fad, He 375 &e. 


—_—— Why we reafon from Experience, ii. 42, &c. 
=. Often the fame with what we call Reafon, if. 55. . 
Expofing Children, i. 444. approved by Seneca, ibid. 


Ee 


ACT, Matters of, one Object of Renior, ii, ae 35- 
i Pacions: violent and bloody, among the antients, i. 454. 
‘Fairies modern, equivalent to the vulgar “Deities of Antiquity; ii. 448. 
Fame, why defired, 11. 207. 

Fenelon, his Ethics, i. 256. 

- Flattery, its Influence in Religion, i li. AA 

Flechier, his Character, 1 i, TEA | 

Florus, quoted, i. 442. 

Flux and Reflux of Theifm and Polytheifin, i ii. 4665 Brice 
Folard, Chevalier, his Column, 1. 451. 
Poncine la, quoted, ti. 426. 

- FontTEeneLLe, Cenfure of his Paftorals, 1. 220. 
FoNTENELLE, quoted, i. 7, 196, 246, 510. ii. 247, 449» 
French Man of Merit, ii. 416, 417. 

Their firft Queftion with Regard toa Stranger, i ii. 248 
Fregofi and Adorni, Parties of Genoa, i. 52+ 

Fruga! ity its oe WhEnCe, “th GOs oe 


sek G, 
‘Allantry of civility, f 144. See 
of intrigues, il. ue et ae 
Gamefters and Sailors, why fuperftitious, ii. Ade 
Gaul, Number of its Inhabitants, 1, 501» 
Gee, Mr. quoted, i. 350. 
General Rules, their Influence, ii. 215, 287. 
_ Genoa, its Government and Bank, 1. 24. 
~ Getes immortal, their Faith, ii. ee 
~ Golden Ase not fufceptible of Juftice, ii. 266, 
Good Senfe, how far eflential to Tafte, i 1, 272. 


Gorgias Leontinus, his Eloquence, Sos = = 


Greece, its Advantages from its. Situation, i Bh 

its whole military Force, i, 483. 

Numbers of its Inhabitants, 499. 

Grotius quoted, ii. 390: | 

Guelf, and Ghibelline Parties, 1. 53. 

Gurect ARDIN quoted, i, 307: it, 404. — 

Gullavus Vara, i, 63; sess — 
or 
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vr W Awover, Houle of, i. 68, 69, 70. 

| & Hardotien, Pere, quoted, i. 480. 

Harrington, his. Oceana, cenfured, i. 565. 

— quoted, 1. 43, 98, 565. 

Heliogabalus, a conic Stone, il. 457. 5 

Henry 1V. of France, his Character, ii. 343. 

— a Saying of his, 1. 410. — SEATS 

Henry the 1Vth and VIIth of England, their Tee | z “519. 

Helvetia, its Inhabitants, 1. 503. 

Hereditary Right, how important, i. 549. 

Herefy, the Appellation refts commonly: on the fide of Reafon, Bee 
ii, 4 

Hero- Worlhip, Hi, 45520 . 

HERODIAN quoted, i. 490, 491, 500, 530. il. 457, 

Heropotus quoted, i. 23, 464, 476) 483. ii. 339, ba 450, 4065 4715 


478, 4955 500. 
Hertha, Goddels of the Saxons, i li, 45Q- 


Hestop, not a Theift properly fpeaking, il. 450. 

— Inconfiftency in his ‘Theology, ii. 404, 

— quoted, 1.439. ii. 440, 450, 456, 464. — 

Hiero, King of Syracufe, his Policy, i. 379. Oe 

Hirtius quoted, i. 503. as : 

Homer, his Charaéter, i, 262. his Ethics, i. 257. 339: Gis of his 
Fable, ii. 31. Inconfiftency of. his ‘Theology, ii. Foe quoted, fi. 44g. 

4553 40a. 

Homer and eto, canonical Books of ancient Pagani, li. 4 oe 

‘Honefty the beft Policy, ii: 37% ee 

Honour, modern, i. 143, 149. = 

Hope and Fear defended, il. 192, 194. - : 

Horace quoted, i. 98, 1245. 1395 Ut 150, a8, ae 435, 4 49%» Ago. il, 
197, 301, 333 405s 422) 482. 5; 
ortenfius de re frumentaria, quoted, i 488. 

Ho fits, its fignification 1 in old Latin, 1. 292. 

Human Life, general Idea of it, i, 202. 

Nature, its dignity, i. olereae 

Bail ity its Caufes, il. 202. 

Hufbandmen, what Proportion they bear to Manufadurers, i, 288. 

— Hutchinfon, Mr. quoted, 1. 406. 

, Hyde de a veterum Be AU » quoted | ii, Tee sik ss 
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-ANSENISTS, their Gone So. fi. ee 

Ice, Reports of it, not credible to an Indian, ii. 1 132: 

Ideas, their es li, 23, 245 &c. 62. : a 
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lideas, their Origin, ii. 16, 17, &c. 

Idolatry, its Origin from Polytheifm, i. 455. 

Jefuits, their Refinements, ii. 2.98. ee 

Jews, their national Charaéter, whence, ii. 481. 

Reafon of their Infurretion, ii. 484. 
Jewifh Religion and Eoyptian, refembling, ii. 48r.. 

_ Ignorance of Caufes, Origin of Polytheifm, ii. 441. 
Immaculate Conception, a popular Opinion, ii. 463.. 

- Immortality of the Soul, on what founded, ti. 164, 165... 
Impiety of popular Religions, ii. 493, &c. 

Impreffions, what, i, 27. > 

Impotence and Barrennefs, ii. 328. 

Inceft, whence its Crime, ii. 287. 

Independents, their Genius, i.77. 

Indians juftly incredulous with regard to Ice, ii. 132. 
Indutftry, its Merit, whence, ii. 319. 

Inftructions to Members, i. 34, 35. 

Intereft private, ‘how far the Foundation of Government, i. 31. public, ibid. 
Intereft its Lownefs, whence, i. 335, uleful, 341. 


Johnfon, Ben, his CharaGter, i. 445. : 

fonians and Dorians, Tribes of Greeks, i. 239. 

Jofephus quoted, i. 490, 506. a 

Joy, and Grief, explained, ii. 193. 

Iphicrates, a Saying of his, ii. 951. 

IsocRATES quoted, i. 436, 458, 459. 

Treland, factious, i. 456. 

 Inith, their Idea of Merit, ii. 339. 

Italians, Caufe of their Effeminacy, i. 309. 

Ttaly, ancient and modern, Number of Inhabitants, i. 504. 
Julian quoted, 1.473. ,-- = 

Juftice, Source of its Merit, ii. 260. farther explained, 386. 
_ juftin quoted, i. 483, 503. ee 

Juftinian quoted, i. 150. 


JUVENAL quoted, 1. 139, 237, 441, 4955 504. i, 2525 49E> 
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AMPRIDIUS quoted, i. 469. 

_ Laws of the twelve tables, i. 127. eS 
Laws of Juftice, whence derived, ii, 269. = 
 =—— of Nature, ii. 284. : 

_ Law, Mr. quoted, i. 395. 
Louis X1V, Numbers of his Armies, i, 307. . . 
Lipernty and Necessity, adifpute of words, ii. 96, 97: 
Liberty, civil, its Advantages, i.94, 95, &c. 124, 1255 &c.’ 
Liberty of the Prefs,. why peculiar to Great Britain, i. 8, 9; 30;a15- 
<a its Advmiaces 41, bis 1a) 
Lipfus,-Juflus, quoted, i. 439, = . 
= — 3 Livy - 
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Livy, a fincere Religionift, ii. 468, quoted, i. 25, 53) 2.325 290; 364, 378, 
448, 452, 456, 463, 503. ih 404, 500. 

Locke, Mr. quoted, i. 98, 533. ik 22, 69, 77, 88, 200. 

Loncinus quoted, i. 107, 111. ii. 336s 449s 

Louveftein Party in Holland, i. 63. 

Love and Hatred, whence geuved, il. 216. 

Lucan quoted, i. 442. 

Lucian quoted, i. 197, 201, 445, 480, 510. li sh305°1 $55 156; 35s sie 
AAS, 450, 489, 4955 496. 

Lucretius, his Character, i. 219, quoted, 1365 41. 148, 456. 

Luxury, its different Senfes, i, 302. its Advantages, 303, &c. its Difadvan- 
tazes, 313, &c. 

Luxurious Ages moft happy, i. 304, 305, moft virtuous, ibid. 

Lystas, Genius of his ge ee i, LED quoted, 454, 455, 404, 472, 4759 
478; AS2. Nie A25< 
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ACHIAVEL, his: Reflcétion on Chri fianity, li. 475, quoted, i. 21, 235 
94> 277, 566- li. 319, 475. Ze 

Magians their Faith, 11. 465. 

Maillet, Monfieur, his Account of Egypt, quoted, is 443, 499: 

Malebranche, quoted, ii. 88, 275. sai 

_ Malice, whence it is derived, ii. 218. eee Ze 

Mandeville, Dr. quoted, i. 315. eee a 

Manilius quoted, ii. 448. : 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, quoted, i. 499. 

MarTIAL quoted, i. 435, 442, 504. ii. 426. 

Mary, Virgin, become a Deity among the Catholics, ii. 463. 

Maffacres, ancient, enumerated from Diodorus Siculus, i. 456% 

Mathematics, their Foundation, ii. 183. their Advantages, 73, 

Maurice, Price of Orange, his’ Saying, i il, 350. 

Melon, Monfieur, quoted, i. 288, 324. ; 

Memory, its Merit, whence derived, it. 324. 

Menander, quoted, i. 225. 

Merit, perfonal, how the Object a Pride, ii, 203, 

—-— delineated, il. 355, 356, &c. 

-Metaphyfics, what, te, 0. 

Milton, the Unity of his F able, ii. 32: 

Mine, Thine, 1. 273. 

-Mrractes, on what their ae is mee bie E275 9 eee 

— defined, ii. 733, one mentioned Ph De Retz, ‘1436 

Mixture of RieGions 1 i. 198. : 

Modefty, whence its Merit, ii. 349. 

_Moliere, i. 151. 

Molinifts, their Gesucs i. 80. ii, 146. 

-Monarchy, elective, hereditary, which ene i, 18. 

Monarchy and Republic, their Deavenieee’ and Difadvantages, ais Regard to 

the PS | i. 134,135, as 


“ t 


Money, 


PN TD Eee 


Money, its continued Encreafe advantageous, i. B21) 3220 
its Diffufion advantageous, i. $252 see 
Montaigne quoted, 1. 350. 

MonTesquisu quoted, i. 211, 42, 506» il. 275. 
Monumentum Ancyrianum quoted, i..487. 

Morals, their Standard, i. 250. 

not fluctuating, 1. 419, 4206. 

Morality hurt by popular Religions, li. 499, 500, 501. 
Moral Caufes, have chief Influence on Populoufnefs, i. 4276 
Motte, Monfieur la, quoted, i. 84. 

Mufcovites, their Manners, 1. 147. 


ee 


N. 


w ATURE, State of, deferibed, ii. 265, imaginary, 267. 
| 3) Natural, in what Senfe Juftice natural, ii. 391. 
Navigation, ancient, how imperfect, i, 460. 
NEcEssITy, its definition, il. 97, 113. 
‘Neeroes, their Character, 1.235. Sues 
Nepos, Cornelius, quoted, 1. 435. Saco S 
Neri, and Bianchi, Parties in Florence, i. 52. = ao 
Newton, Sir aac, his Rule of philefophizing, ii. ae 
Newton, Locke, Clarke, fincere Arians, ii. 491. - 
Nicholas, Saint, become a Deity among the aescauieeni il. Gee 
Nifus, or ftrong Endeavour, not the Origin of the Idea of power, i ii. 8x. 
Northern Nations, their Swarms, no Proof of Populoufnefs, i. ate a 
Numatianus, Claudius Rutilius, his Contempt of the Jewith, ‘and ‘confequently 
of the Chriftian, 2 ii, ae 


BEDIENCE, paflive, 1. 5 5355. “ah. : e Seas 
Obligation, interefted, to Virtue, il. 3075 ROSS ee SS 
Olympiodorus quoted, i. 487. | eet = 
Opinion, the real Foundation of Government, i. 21 
Optimates and. Populares, Parties of Sons Be or 
Orange, family of, their Partizans, i. Ose 
Oratoribus, Dialog. de, quoted, 1. 237.° ue 
Oftracifm of Athens, Petalifm of ae 


acule, oe = 
Ovip quoted, i. segs 1395 439, 4 js 499" rates 4 


- pe 

; _PANTens ae — in their Gubjatte,e i i. 253. : 
Paper Credit and Banks, whether es i, ae 35% ashe 
=e L’Abbe de, his: Miracles, ii. 144, 145- 


“Pa iament, 


PoN De 

Parliament, how far itdhould be independent, i. 38, 39, &c. 

Parnel, Dr. quoted, i. 215. 

‘Parties in general, i. 50, perfonal, £9, teal, 54, 66. 

of Great Britain, 101, 02, 6s 

‘Pafcal, his Chara@ter, ii. 429, 430, quoted, 147. 
afions; their Kinds, ii. 192, their Obje@ts and Caults, 198; 199. 

PATERCULUS quoted, i. 364, 473, 503. 

Pathetic and Sublime, fi. 344. 

Patra; his Character, EA, 

Paitin quoted, i. 483. : 

Pay, -| Proportion heeween Onicers and Soldiers antiently.4 1; 4 

Pericles; his Eloquence, i 149. 

Peripatetics, their Medium, i. 315. 

Perfecution, whence derived, i. 56, 57; naturally sted the Principle of 
Unity of God, ti. 468. 

Perfia, antient, whether pofleffed of an Ariftocracy, i. 22: 

Perfonification natural, and the See of = 1, 442. 

Petrarch quoted, 1. Age . 

- Perronivus quoted, i. 435, 497- il. 422. 

Pheedrus quoted, i. 142. il. 287. 

Philip of Macedon, his character in Demofthenes, ii. 338. 

—~-—— his occupation in the infernal Regions, i. 197. 

Philip 11. ef Spain, i, ror. 

Philofophy, the two Kinds of if, the obvious and abftrule, ib, Qo 

Phyfical Caufes, their fmall Influence on ge i 424> 425. 

Pindar, his Scholiafi quoted, i. 479. . 

PLATO quoted, 1.95, 3923 uy ee 533: nia 266, 286, 405, 420, 4525 490. 

Platonift, 1.173. . 

Plautus quoted, 2 AT. -- 

Puriny the Elder ea i, 67) ab 251; 332. ee 441, 449> Pee 490: 4015 
4945 505+ il. 439, 440, 470, 485. | 

—— A Paflage ot his Soa i. 486. - 

Piiny the Younger, bis Houfe, 1. 486, quoted, i. ab; ae dk, 453. 

PLUTARCH quoted, 1. 141, 144,195, 197, 201, 230, 241, 321, 348, 392, 
ATA, 4155 4305 a7 442 444, 445, 449, 452, 456, 403, 473, 474, 4759 
~ 499; 482, 503, 508, 509. ll. 252, 2 338 420; 454, 47% 4152 


er Paflage of his examined, i. 506. ; 


Politenefs, whence its Merit, 11. 346. 
. Politics, a Science, i. 14, 15, &c. 
Political Cuftoms of Antients and Moderns coupe i, 444, 445. 
-Polliaand Papiria, Roman Tribes, their Animofity, i. 53. eee 
Poriysius quoted, i. 20, 42, 140 2.925 aE 3035 si 379% 8 4525 472s 
481, 483, 492, 4975 499» 507s 519- il. 2 

Polygamy, its Difadvantages, 1. 204. 

Polytheifm, the primitive Religion, if. 433. ds 4 Origa, 438 
Pompey, his Superftition, ii. fa 

Pope, Mr, his Character, i. 219, quoted, 14> 84 195: ‘214. 
Power, what its Idea, li. 75, 92. 

‘PraGtice, how ufeful to Tafte, i. wis 


Brin ee 


, Prejudice, 


age 


peas hele Charade he 63; ra. 

Prefence, real, ii. 479. 

Prefling Seamen, i. 420. 

Prieft, his Character, i. 225 

Pats their Origin, 1 1,70. 

Prior, Mr. quoted, 1. 156. 

Pride, whence it arifes, ii, 202. 

Probability, what, 1. 695 129. 

Promife, what and whence its Obligation, i. 514. 

not the Origin of Government, ibid. ; 
Proof, what, i. 69,. 129. 

Property, its Equality impracticable, ii. 271, defined, 275. 
— why the Source of Pride, it, 210. 

Proteftant Succeffion, its Advantages and Difadvantages, i 1s 549: 
Providence, particular, on what founded, ii. 164. 

_ Provinices, under what Government moft opprefled, i. 17. 
ee his Saying of the a ie 309. 


Q. 


UAKERS, their Clasder ; 177, 70. 
O Quingilian oe ij 1075 III, 222. ii. 306, 351, 489. 


R, Bos =: 2 ane pe 


ACINE, his ‘Charsber, i. 219, quoted, oho: il. Aly 
R Raleigh, Sir Walter, quoted, i. 552. ee 

Ramfay, Chevalier, quoted, 11.497. — 

Reafon, when it influences Action, only a cooler Paffion, il, 224. 
how far the Source of Moral Is, il. 230. 

Reafon and Tafte, their Boundaries, i. 258. 

~ Reafon more precarious than Ee 1, 2A. 

Reafons of State, ii. 285. 

Refinement, in what Refpec ufeful, i. 330: 

Regnard, his Voyage to Lapland, quoted, ii. 448. 

Relations of Ideas, one Object of Reafon, ti. 94. - 

Religion, two principal Queftions with Regard to it, 1,432. 
— its irft Principles, not primary but fecondary, | its 4355" 
Refemblance, a Source of Affociation, ii. 24, 63. , 
Retz, Cardinal de, quoted, i. 46, 115, 574. ii. 14.3. 
Revolution, in 1688, no Contraét or Promife, i. 518. 

Rharmadan of the Turks, is 501s. 

Rhodes, Number of its Inhabitants, i. 480. 
Riches, why the Object of Pride or Efteem, i il. 207, 332. 
Rochefoucault quoted, ii. 229, 398. 


Rome, 
: 


Pa 


Rome, I. §25 97» 1605 490. 

Rome, antient, its Sise and Number of Inhabitants, {. 484s ‘8 4: 

cee Name of its tutelar Deity concealed, ii, 470. 

Romans, when moft corrupt, i. 25, antiently Pyrates, 2925 theii Government 
under the Empire not burthenfome, 318. 

Roman Empire, so! advantageous, is 505. : 

Roundhead Party, i. 65. 

Rouflcau, quoted, i. 1 206 21s eee 

ue) Mr. his deaee cenured i, 25% f OE BRT 


Se. 
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ADDER contains little ‘Morality, ii. 499+ 
Sallee, Prince of, his Saying of De Ruyter, ii. 81 

SALLUsT quoted, i. 100, 139, 310; 455, 488: il. 328, 400, 4925 503 

Saint Evremond’s CharaCter of ‘Turenne, ii. 319. : 

———. quoted, ii, 335. 
Sannazarius, Cenfure of his Paftorals, ii, 303. 
Scapulaire, what, ii. 466. 

SCEPTICISM, ii, 34, 52. eXceflive, 173, &e. moderate, 1 174, with regard to ths 
Senfes, 175, with Regard to Reafon, 180, Relisious, 486. 

Sceptic, the, i. 178. 

Sciences, their Divifion, ii, 189- = 

Scholaftic-Religion, its ufeful Abfurditys 4 ii, 47 §. 

Scriptures; holy, quoted, ii. 261, 403+" 5 

Scriptural and Hanicenal Religions compares il. 467. 

Selfith and focial not oppofite, ii. 370. 

Self-love not the Foundation of moral Sentiment, 11.359. 

SENECA quoted, i. 431, 435, 439. 444. il. 25% 405s 4s 450: 4at, 
Seneca the Elder quoted, i. 442. 

‘Sermons, Englifh and French, their Charagter, i rtd. 

Sentiment, how far the Source of Morals, ii. 2365 375: 

Sextus Empiricus quoted, i. 444. 11.255 2865 4533. 492. 
Shaftfbury, Lord, quoted, i. 96, 144, 201; 416. | 
Shakefpeare, -his Artifice in Othello, i. a quoted, AL 334: es 
Simpl: icityin Writing, i. 217.- 

Slavery prejudicial to Populoufnels, i is 4g. 

——— —- to Humanity, i. Aeo: 

Sneezing, God of, ii. 440. 

Socrates, his Character, ii. 340. Lie eS 
Soil; very fertile, no Advantage, as G00. pg ee - 
Soldier, his Character, i. 225. ; 

Soldiers, what Proportion they commonly bear to the i People i, . 289: 

Sophocles, his Character, i. 219. : 
Spain, antient and modern, its Inhabitants i. 503. 
Spaniard, his Politeneds, 1 I 349u 3 ee 

: Sparta, its Policy, 1. 289. Number of its ce See aa Se 

“You. dl, xx x Sparvan 


f 


i 
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Spartian quoted, i, 487. ii. 484. 
Spencer quoted, ii. 339. 

Sportula, their bad Tendency, i, 504: 
Stanyan, quoted, i. 365. 

States fmall, their Advantage, i, 446. - 
DStoic, the, i; 162. os : 
Stoics, their Idea of Providence, ii, 118. 
— their Superftition, ii. 489. 


- SrRazo quoted, i. 228, 392, 434, 4365 430, 471, 4755 485, 490, 4945 498, 
: 


Z 


4997 501, 503, 506, 508. ii. 446, 473. — 

Stuart Family, whether their Succeffion ought to have been retained, j, 5495 
whether reftored, 561. zs 

SubjeCts particular fuit not with Refinement, i. 286. 

SUETONIUS quoted, i. 20, 57, 429, 434 485, 489, 491, 504. ii. 142, AT4, 
450, 473, 481, 485. : : : | 

Suidas quoted, i, 119, 506. : 

Superftition defined, i. 755 705 &Xc. 

Swift, Dr. quoted, i. 350, 266, 461. ii. 319: 

Sycophant, its original Senfe, i. 348. 

SYMPATHY, the great Source of moral Sentiment, li. 201, 335. 

Syracufe, its Extent and Number of Inhabitants, i, 482.” : 


aL. 


TT ACITUS, fomewhat fuperftitious, though profane; ii, 489, quoted, i, 

10, 21, 03,126, 144, 318, 409, 434, 438, 4445 449, 452, 485, 5005 
508, 522. ii. 142, 337, 338, 459, 4815. 4892 - 

Tasso quoted, i. 97, 158. 

“Tafte, its Standard, i, PEGs 

‘Taxes, when hurfful, i. 2855. 386. ne . 

Temple, Sir Will, i. 98, 239, 367. = Se 

Tendency of Aéions, not their accidental Confequences, regarded in: Morals, 
li. 309. : : 

ae ee his Character, i. 221, quoted, 144, 274. 

Tertullian quoted, i. sos, ~ SS 

Thebes, Number of its Inhabitants, i. 481. 

Pbeifm, its Origin from Polytheifm, ii. 459.. 

‘Theifm and Polytheifm compared, ii. 469. 

hgocritus, tor, = 

‘Thinkers, abftrufe, how ufeful, i. 285, thallow, ibid, =< — 

Taucypipes, the firft Hiftorian, i. 470, ey : 

quoted, 1, 22, 198, 290, 363, 374, 4472 449, 455, 405, 4703, 

479 47> 480, 483. ii. 339, 474. _ 

‘Timon of Athens, his Affection to Alcibiades, ii. 308. 

‘Timotheus the Poet, his Hymn to’ Diana, ii. 495. 

_ Eilotfon, bis Argument againgt the real Prefence, ii, 127. 

_ Folcration naturally attends Polytheifmm, ii. 469.. 
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Ton. Party, 
- Tot, Mon i coe 
Tournefort, Monf. quo 
‘Tragedy, why i it plea ia 
‘Tranquillity of M 


3 _ ‘Tyrannicide, moe blameable, ii li. 256. 
z Tyrants antient, t their Cruelt 56. 
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UWiawsslen, what, i. 519. 
: Wrairy; a Source f Ap 
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‘Usility t to others, ii. 2439 | 


ity, allies Ghee Virtue, i i 93 why blamed, ily. 
ee Wsnee quoted, i. 4340 ae 441, 497» 525 il, 484.6 

==“ Wauban quoted; 1.356. fi 
Ae ae a Garcillaflo de lay 


Vel palian, ‘his Miracle, ii 1420 
ace lius, quoted, i. 487. 
Be ne = = : poted) i. 482, 4875 


Pes: iL 68. 
 Vitellius, his ae is a 
: Vitruvius quoted, i. 485. — 
—— _ Voluntary. and a 
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